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Foreword 


In 1935, when German poet and playwright Bertolt Brecht wrote his 
poem ‘Questions from a Worker who Reads’, he reminded his audience of 
all the enormous labour that had gone into making the world we inhabit. 
He insisted that we remember not just the rulers, architects, bureaucrats, 
and rich people whose names are attached to the great works, monuments, 
and events of history, but also the ‘hewers of wood and the drawers of 
water’ — the millions of women, men, and children who spent their lives 
labouring under the direction of others. 

This book is entitled The World Wide Web of Work: A history in the 
making, but another possible title for this academic pendant to Brecht 
would be ‘Questions from a Scholar who Reads very Widely’. Probing 
received wisdom and not shying away from pointing out the limitations 
of some of the most revered social scientists of the past two centuries, 
Marcel van der Linden’s undogmatic foray into global labour history 
reminds us that, to understand the history of labour, we need to look not 
just at cities but also at the countryside; not just at wage work but also at 
slavery, indentured servitude, and sharecropping; not just at formally 
commodified labour but also at unpaid subsistence labour. He looks at 
both men and women, at the Global North and the Global South. His 
essays are a departure for labour history because of their scope — both 
vis-a-vis the globe and also how they draw on the insights of multiple 
academic disciplines — and because of their subtle integration into the 
recent endeavour of rewriting the history of capitalism. Together, these 
essays on the global history of labour across the past two centuries offer 
nothing less than a powerful rethinking of modern history. 

The book offers its readers a tapestry of mostly short essays, each 
one intellectually unique and powerful. Like the details in a tapestry, each 
essay has its own distinct shape, colour, and flavour, dealing with distinct 
questions, time periods, and regions of the world. But it is when they are 
considered as an interwoven whole that the true import of the book 
emerges: collectively, the essays produce an entirely new logic and 
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xvii 


xviii 


coherence. Van der Linden evokes a world of labour that is, at once, 
familiar and strange, connected and diverse, propelled by large structural 
changes and by individual actors. Raising new questions and offering new 
answers, he leaves the reader with a sharp sense that this cosmopolitan 
and undogmatic inquiry is exactly what is needed to rejuvenate the 
academic field of labour history and reorient our thinking about global 
capitalism. 

In some ways, the primary rationale for this journey into the history 
of global labour comes at the end of the volume, when Van der Linden 
argues that a great cycle in that history has recently ended — the period 
from about the mid-eighteenth century to the 1980s, when widespread 
commodified labour (a historical anomaly) emerged, workers organized 
collectively, mobilized in unions, political parties, and (infrequently) 
revolutions, and put their stamp on modern capitalism. This cycle ended 
in a whirlwind of neoliberal ascendancy, financialization, and the 
reemergence of merchant capital as well as the ideological and material 
incorporation of workers (in some parts of the world) into this recast 
capitalism. Van der Linden invites us to look back over its 200-year-long 
history. Only now, when we have some historical distance from the 
incredible diversity of patterns, movements, and politics that propelled 
global labour under this moment of capitalism’s development, can we 
understand this global moment as a whole. One of the striking intuitions 
of the book is that this moment has clearly ended and that, 40 years out, 
we can see it with new clarity in the rear-view mirror. 

Van der Linden, the world’s leading labour historian, rethinks the 
global working class from the ground up — dealing with the nitty-gritty 
details of proletarianization, labour market structures, and collective 
action, as well as the field’s biggest questions such as the definition of 
labour under capitalism and labour’s role in revolutions. His working 
class is not predominantly composed of the skilled, male industrial wage 
workers of the first and second Industrial Revolutions so familiar from 
most labour history. Instead, it includes enslaved workers on Barbados, 
indentured servants on Mauritius, precariously employed Italian wage 
workers of the early twenty-first century, and women performing 
reproductive labour. 

One of the book’s major contributions is its ability to identify key 
questions we need to ask. How can we think on the broadest possible 
conceptual canvas about different kinds of coerced labour? What is the 
relationship between the material integration of workers in the welfare 
states of the Global North and the hyper-exploitation of workers in the 
Global South? What was the role of slavery and convict labour in the 
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arrival of modern labour management? How should we think about the 
political in labour’s history, from eighteenth-century abolitionism to the 
twentieth-century International Labour Organization (ILO)? How can 
conservative actions produce revolutionary outcomes? Why did social 
upheaval, often led by students, unfold globally in 1968? 

Despite their striking diversity, the essays have acommon approach. 
They emphasize the need to define causal mechanisms instead of building 
increasingly general theories; and each is framed by a clearly articulated 
question. They are often self-consciously provisional, tracing the author’s 
thought processes along with the answers he has come to, thus far. But 
this reflexive approach does not keep van der Linden from making big 
arguments and challenging some of the holy cows of the social sciences. 
He reproaches economists and sociologists for their ahistorical under- 
standing of labour markets. He takes philosopher Michel Foucault to 
task for his insufficient attention to the slave plantation as a source of 
the ‘disciplinary revolution’ he identified: ‘[A] blind spot can remain 
undetected for a long time’, notes van der Linden in a characteristic 
understatement. Two social scientists whom van der Linden clearly 
admires and whose work deeply influences many of his questions — Karl 
Marx and Friedrich Engels — also come in for serious criticism. Their view 
of working-class formation: wrong. Their view of the source of value 
under capitalism: wrong. Their view of the non-European world: wrong. 
Of revolution: wrong. As van der Linden puts empirical historical analysis 
in conversation with social theory, it becomes possible to see that events 
often unfolded quite differently than many great theorists conceptualized. 
Perhaps this is unsurprising, since the world has changed a great deal 
since the mid-nineteenth century; but, considering the staying power of 
some of these ideas, it is important to note. 

Van der Linden combines an expansive command of history and the 
ability to traverse space and time (including into prehistory) with a 
modesty that enables him to acknowledge the limits of what we know, the 
hurdles we still face in understanding these questions, and the need for 
new, mass-scale research programmes to help us arrive at firmer answers. 
The book gains its particular power from his deep sympathy for the 
concerns of labour, as well as the theories, politics, movements, parties, 
and revolutions that emerged from the world’s working class. Considering 
all van der Linden has to say about the crisis of contemporary labour, it 
may surprise some that he ends on an optimistic note for labour, with the 
hope of a ‘second great cycle’. That hope, for him, rests on our ability to 
come to terms with labour’s first great cycle. As van der Linden is the first 
to say, the new global labour history is still under construction. Like a 
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XX 


great architect who sketches a first draft of a new building on a restaurant 
napkin, van der Linden provides an agenda for a vast (and vastly 
important) field. Let’s get going! 


Sven Beckert 


Laird Bell Professor of History 
Harvard University 
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Introduction 


Global labour history is a field of research that has rapidly gained ground 
since the early 2000s. While scholars were already venturing there in 
the 1980s and 1990s, the true breakthrough came at the turn of the new 
millennium.! The new approach has attracted a growing group of 
adherents on different continents in the Global South and Global North 
alike. Young scholars, in particular, derive inspiration from the broad 
perspective offered by this field and its effort to perceive connections 
between trends everywhere in the world, over the centuries, in matters 
related to work, workers, and labour relations, incorporating slaves, 
indentured labourers, and sharecroppers, as well as housewives and 
domestic servants. 


Growing interest 


The increased interest in global approaches in labour history manifests in 
many ways. A few examples may illustrate this trend.’ First, more and 
more journals and monograph series explicitly highlight ‘global labour 
history’. The International Review of Social History and International 
Labor and Working Class History were the first journals to venture into 
this arena. Others soon followed, as exemplified in 2003, when the 
authoritative New York-based journal Labor History (published since 
1960) became entangled in a dispute with the publisher. Leon Fink, then 
editor, resigned together with over 40 people associated with the journal 
and started a new journal, which from the outset was affiliated with the 
United States’ (US) Labor and Working-Class History Association.’ The 
old journal continued under its new editor, Craig Phelan. Remarkably, 
both journals immediately broadened their scope and no longer focused 
exclusively on US labour history. Fink’s periodical was renamed Labor: 
Studies in Working-Class History of the Americas, indicating that Canada 
and Latin America would be addressed as well. A few years later, the 
subtitle was shortened to Studies in Working-Class History, so that, 
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henceforth, the entire world might be covered. From the start, Phelan’s 
Labor History aimed for a ‘greater international scope’, with ‘[c]utting edge 
historical articles on labor in Europe, Africa, Asia and Latin America’.* 
Several monograph series now focus on global labour history as well: 
Studies in Global Social History (Leiden: Brill, since 2008); Work in Global 
and Historical Perspective (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, since 2016); and the 
present series Work Around the World, published by UCL Press. 

At the same time, transnational and transcontinental networks of 
labour historians expanded, promoting the development and rise of 
comparative and global studies. In 2013, in Amsterdam, the European 
Labour History Network was founded and has organized biannual 
conferences (2015 in Turin, 2017 in Paris, 2019 in Amsterdam, and Vienna 
in 2021). In 2015, in Barcelona, the Global Labour History Network came 
about and, to date, has organized conferences in India (Noida, 2017), 
Sweden (Stockholm, 2020), and Senegal (Saint-Louis, 2022). In 2017, in 
La Paz, the REDLATT network (Red Latinoamericana y del Caribe de 
Trabajo y Trabajador@s) was founded, organizing a second conference in 
2019 and launching its own journal, REVLATT (Revista Latinoamericana de 
Trabajo y Trabajadores). In addition, the International Association Strikes 
and Social Conflicts was founded in 2011 and also organizes conferences 
(Lisbon, 2011; Dijon, 2013; Barcelona, 2015; Sao Paulo, 2018; and 
Rotterdam, 2022) and publishes a journal, Workers of the World. 

Initially, the International Institute of Social History (IISH) in 
Amsterdam was the only academic centre for global labour history, but 
other centres have now entered this field. The Berlin-based international 
research institute ‘re: work — Work and Human Life Cycle in Global 
History’, funded by the German Ministry of Education and Research, 
has been immensely important. Since 2009, under the aegis of the 
Africanist Andreas Eckert, ten to fifteen researchers from different 
academic disciplines and nationalities have worked together there 
every year. Unfortunately, this initiative has now been concluded. In 
2017, in Germany, thanks to the initiative of the Islamologist Stephan 
Conermann, the Bonn Center for Dependency and Slavery Studies was 
established, where a large group of researchers examines ‘asymmetrical 
dependencies in pre-modern societies’. In addition, ever more university 
centres, though not focused entirely on global labour history, address the 
field extensively, such as the Weatherhead Initiative on Global History 
(Harvard University), the World History Center (University of Pittsburgh), 
and the Commodities of Empire project (University of London).° And 
adjacent disciplines are following the same course, for example by 
developing ‘global labour studies’ and a ‘global anthropology of labour’.° 
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Global labour history 


Despite its growing popularity, however, the concept of global labour 
history remains somewhat vague and lacks a clear and convincing 
definition. Perhaps, practically, this omission was inevitable. After all, as 
Arthur Schopenhauer observed, poets do not write aesthetics before they 
compose poetry. Now that the practice of global labour history has begun 
to crystallize, defining the object of study more precisely seems like a 
good idea. 

The first question that comes to mind is: what is labour history? 
The term ‘labour history’ has always had a dual meaning. Strictly 
speaking, the concept refers to the history of labour movements: trade 
unions, cooperatives, strikes, workers’ parties, and so on. More broadly 
interpreted, the concept also refers to the history of the working classes, 
referring, for instance, to the development of labour relations, family life, 
or mentalities. This ambiguity seems characteristic of the term in English. 
In most other languages, labour-movement history and working-class 
history cannot be summed up in a single term. 

‘Broad’ labour history is older than ‘narrow’ labour history. The 
former could be written as soon as capitalist development had advanced 
to a certain point, especially in Western Europe, and the need arose to 
situate historically the corresponding social changes, in general, and the 
‘social question’, in particular.’ Projects along these lines were undertaken 
as early as in the aftermath of the 1848 revolutions. ‘Labour’ tended to be 
perceived very broadly. For example, Emile Levasseur (1828-1911) - a 
trailblazer who, in the late 1850s and 1860s, published a four-volume 
study of French labour history since Julius Caesar — defined the ‘working 
classes’ as ‘all those who earned their living in and from industry, from 
simple apprentices to great merchants’.® 

‘Narrow’ labour history began to develop only in the 1870s, with 
political as well as theoretical factors contributing to its rise. Politically, it 
was significant that labour movements began to be visible on a national 
scale from the late 1860s onward. The British Trades Union Congress was 
established in 1868 and, in the following decades, national trade union 
federations were founded in virtually the whole North Atlantic region, 
including the Canadian Trades and Labour Congress and the American 
Federation of Labor in 1886. In this same period, the rise of working- 
class parties began. These developments made clear to everyone that 
labour movements had come to stay, while, simultaneously, a theoretical 
obstacle — the doctrine of the ‘wage fund’ — was also removed. According to 
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this theory, there exists a ‘natural wage’ that collective action is incapable 
of influencing. By about 1870, the wage-fund theory had begun to lose its 
credibility and, within a few years, many intellectuals in Europe and 
North America had changed their standpoint. Evidently, the consolidation 
of the British union movement played a role in this shift. 

This combination of political and theoretical impulses was sufficient 
reason for a number of scholars to concern themselves with labour- 
movement history. These labour historians generally belonged to the 
political Left; most of them were socialists or socially conscious liberals. 
Epoch-making was the work of the German economist Lujo Brentano 
(1844-1931), who published On the History and Development of Gilds, 
and the Origin of Trade Unions in 1870. A few years later, the US economist 
Richard T. Ely (1854-1943) followed with The Labor Movement in 
America, published in 1886.’ In the 1870s—80s, the foundations were thus 
laid for both broad and narrow labour history. 

At first, the two were distinguished from one another. Narrow 
labour history was mainly, albeit never exclusively, institutional and 
focused primarily on the description of organizational developments, 
political debates, leaders, and strikes. It was represented by Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb, the Wisconsin School of John Commons and 
others, and also by Marxists like Philip Foner. Some exceptions appeared 
early on - for example, in Britain, John and Barbara Hammond, with their 
magnificent trilogy The Village Labourer (1911), The Town Labourer 
(1917), and The Skilled Labourer (1920).'° But the genuine rapprochement 
of broad and narrow labour history began only in the 1950s and 60s, 
when workers’ struggles were contextualized more frequently. As Eric 
Hobsbawm put it, the ‘new’ approach accentuated ‘the working classes 
as such ... and the economic and technical conditions that allowed 
labour movements to be effective, or which prevented them from being 
effective’. The seminal book that marked this turning point was 
E. P. Thompson’s The Making of the English Working Class (1963). During 
the years that followed, the discipline underwent dramatic renewal. Not 
solely labour processes and everyday culture, but gender, ethnicity, race, 
and age also finally gained the attention they deserved, along with 
household structures, sexuality, and informal politics. 

Despite its ground-breaking achievement, The Making of the 
English Working Class embodied a certain continuity with earlier labour 
history. The field as a whole was characterized from the beginning 
by a combination of methodological nationalism and Eurocentrism. 
Methodological nationalism links society and the state together and, 
therefore, considers the different nation-states as ‘Leibnizean monads’ for 
historical research. Eurocentrism is the mental ordering of the world from 
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the standpoint of the North Atlantic region: thus, the ‘modern’ period 
begins in Europe and North America, and extends step-by-step to the rest 
of the world. And the temporality of this ‘core region’ determines the 
periodization of developments in the rest of the world. Hence, historians 
reconstructed the history of the working classes and workers’ movements 
in France, Britain, the US, and so on as separate developments. To the 
extent that they paid attention to the social classes and movements in 
Latin America, Africa, or Asia, these were interpreted according to North 
Atlantic schemes. 

That is not to say that labour historians did not look beyond national 
borders. Of course they did, and from early on, but the approach 
nevertheless remained monadological: the ‘civilized’ European world was 
regarded as consisting of peoples who all developed in the same direction, 
albeit each in its own tempo. One nation was regarded as more advanced 
than another, and that is why the more ‘backward’ nations could see their 
future more or less reflected in the leading ones. 

It is only in the last few decades that the Eurocentric monadology 
as a whole has been questioned. This second turning point appears 
to be related to a series of changes that occurred since World War II or 
started even earlier, namely: decolonization, which gave rise to many 
new independent countries, especially in Africa and Asia, that began to 
investigate their own social histories; the development of notions related 
to imagined transcontinental communities, such as Pan-Africanism; the 
‘discovery’ of border cultures and transcultural migrant communities; 
and the detection of transnational cycles of protests and strikes. 

The next question is: what is global? Opinions vary, but I consider 
global labour history to be a distinctive ‘field of research’, just like art 
history or linguistics. Within that research area, different theories can be 
constructed and tested, whether inspired by Karl Marx, Max Weber, or 
other thinkers. By implication, global labour history is not a ‘theory in its 
own right and is therefore not an alternative to Immanuel Wallerstein’s 
world-systems theory or any other interpretations of the capitalist world 
order. That said, the question, by its nature, suggests how we should 
define the dimensions and boundaries of this area of inquiry. 

Since the 1980s, historians have had cause to relativize the 
boundaries of the nation-state. At first, they made attempts to criticize 
this fixation implicitly. In the Global South, historians had previously 
concluded that writing the labour history of a country as if it were a 
self-contained unit was impossible. How could the working-class history 
of, say, Vietnam, Nigeria, or Indonesia be reconstructed, without 
continuously considering the connections with their colonial motherlands 
France, Britain, and the Netherlands? Moreover, how could the history 
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of wage-earners in these countries be written without an eye for the 
history of other labour relations, such as slavery (and the slave trade) or 
exploitation of contract labourers (‘coolies’)? 

Global labour history involves attempting to accommodate these 
objections by devising a new approach. But: what is global history? In my 
view, global history is primarily concerned with describing and explaining the 
intensifying (or weakening) connections (interactions, influences, transfers) 
between different world regions, as well as the economic, political, social, and 
cultural networks, institutions, and media that have played a role. This 
historiography extends well beyond the historiography of globalization 
alone, unless we define globalization very broadly. Comparative studies, 
exploring the causes and consequences of combined and uneven differential 
developments, are an integral part of global labour history. 

The adjective ‘global’ has the disadvantage of potentially conveying 
the impression that only ‘Big History’ is included — the ‘great divergence’ 
between China and Europe, for example, or the connection between 
world wars and hegemonies. But global history need not be exclusively 
large-scale and may include micro-history as well. Writing a global history 
of a small village, a work site, or a family is quite feasible. The important 
consideration is to follow the traces that are of interest to us, wherever 
they may lead: across political and geographic frontiers, timeframes, 
territories, and disciplinary boundaries. Migration patterns, mass media, 
world markets, corporations, religious hierarchies, climate changes, wars, 
and so on, can all constitute bridges to a wider world. Sometimes, we will 
discover the interconnections and explanations within reasonable 
proximity, and sometimes we will have to travel further afield. 

Obviously, some groups lived in relative isolation and were 
connected with others, at best, via sporadic long-distance trade. Though 
global history is not a ‘history of everything’, such groups are also part of 
the field of inquiry, inasmuch as the interactions and transfers that did 
not eventuate are also of interest. Distilling the big picture into small 
details (and, conversely, discovering micro-realities in macro-processes) 
is what matters! Global history is therefore primarily about perspective. 
Researchers should be bold in their inquiry and dare to venture outside 
their own familiar terrain. 


First research results 


The impact of global labour history is clear, in the first place, from 
scholars’ scrutiny of ever more forms of commodified labour. In addition 
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to wage labour and slavery, other subjects — convict labourers, debt 
peons, indigenous labour, and colonial forced labour — are now also of 
considerable interest." Hitherto largely neglected occupations, such as 
those of domestic servants and mail runners, are being explored in 
the literature.'* Interest in indigenous labour in ‘settler colonies’ is 
gradually rising as well," while studies of the working classes in ‘socialist’ 
Central and Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union are also getting 
under way.'° 

The number of internationally comparative studies extending their 
scope beyond the wealthy countries has increased rapidly in recent 
years. Occupational groups and other segments of the working class 
remain obvious subjects of comparative analyses. Following the early 
consideration for coal miners, there have since been large-scale studies 
dealing with longshoremen, sailors, textile workers, brickmakers, 
soldiers, prostitutes, shipbuilders, domestic and caregiving workers, and 
child labourers.’ And, increasingly, workers’ resistance and organizations 
are depicted in a global context. Runaways, anarchist and syndicalist 
movements, revolutionary Pan-Africanism, and municipal socialism 
have inspired additional reflections.'* A longstanding problem in this 
respect is that many comparative studies still merely convey contrasts 
between individual cases. In the end, however, as Neville Kirk has noted, 
the objective is ‘to tease out and explain cross-national similarities 
and differences rather than simply present a number of additive or 
parallel national case studies in which the explicit process of comparison 
is left largely to the wit of the reader’.'” 

At the moment, far fewer studies are aimed at identifying 
connections between developments in different parts of the world. In his 
innovative monograph, Jefferson Cowie revealed how, over the course of 
the twentieth century, in its search for cheap and compliant workers, 
the former Radio Corporation of America relocated its production from 
Bloomington, Indiana, to Ciudad Juárez, Mexico. A similar process is 
described in a study by Aviva Chomsky, who traces the path of the textile 
industry from New England, first to the US South and then to Puerto 
Rico, Japan, Mexico, Central America, the Caribbean, and Colombia. 
Chomsky sees the flight of metropolitan capital to low-wage countries as 
mirroring the recruitment of cheap foreign labour in metropolitan 
locations. Elsewhere, in the pioneering book The Many-Headed Hydra, 
Peter Linebaugh and Marcus Rediker convincingly demonstrate that, in 
the eighteenth century, wage workers and slaves sometimes joined forces 
to resist intolerable working relationships.*° The rapidly burgeoning 
oeuvre of Alessandro Stanziani merits special mention. Originally a 
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Russian historian, he has vastly expanded the geographic scope of his 
work and is now interested mainly in contrasts and linkages between 
forms of bonded labour in different parts of the world.” 

Still more fascinating perspectives have emerged. Commodity 
chains (supply chains), for example, are series of production processes 
connecting miners and agriculturalists with the final producers and 
consumers of a commodity via various intermediate steps. Commodity 
chains therefore connect workers all over the world. Karin Hofmeester 
has illustrated this with the example of diamonds that were mined in 
South Africa, Brazil, and elsewhere and ultimately underwent their final 
processing in Surat, Tel Aviv, or Antwerp. Sven Beckert’s major study of 
cotton production is another fascinating example of how such chains 
operate.” And, in an intriguing approach, Elise van Nederveen Meerkerk 
shows how colonial entanglements simultaneously influenced women’s 
economic role in both Java and the Netherlands.” 

The global history of forced and ‘free’ migratory labour has made a 
quantum leap, as the relative bias towards the Atlantic region has started 
to make way for a truly global approach.** Adam McKeown, who died 
prematurely, revealed in his groundbreaking work that Asian migration 
in the nineteenth century was comparable in size to the Atlantic 
migrations.” Like McKeown, Ulbe Bosma does not primarily consider the 
regions where migrants arrive but the regions from whence they have 
come. The explanation he offers as to how the Philippines and Indonesia 
became mass exporters of labour will certainly give rise to additional 
discussion.” In their inspiring joint work, Jan and Leo Lucassen have 
sought to develop a universal method for quantifying and qualifying 
cross-cultural migrations for the period 1500-2000, to enable researchers 
to visualize and explain regional differences.’ 

By the nineteenth century, institutional aspects of labour movements 
were, of course, addressed by labour historians, although this aspect is 
now covered from a global as well as, more frequently, from a social and 
economic perspective. Important studies have been published on the First 
International (1864-76), consumer cooperatives, and trade unions.” In 
addition, the ILO has recruited far more researchers since the start of the 
twenty-first century.” 

Initial compendiums have appeared as well. In 2006, Jan Lucassen 
published his vast collection of essays on Global Labour History, 
highlighting a worldwide inventory of relevant historical research. The 
Handbook that Karin Hofmeester and I edited elaborated on this first 
collection; our book is focused more on types of work, labour relations, 
work incentives, and workers’ organization and resistance.” In her 
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inspiring interpretative essay, Andrea Komlosy addressed the coexistence 
and interaction of multiple forms of labour (paid/unpaid, free/unfree, 
etc.) during the previous millennium, from a gender perspective.’ Jan 
Lucassen wrote a still more ambitious book: a ‘concise’ history of work 
since Ancient Mesopotamia.” And the publication of General Labour 
History of Africa, coordinated by Stefano Bellucci and Andreas Eckert, is 
especially significant.” Their impressive collection of essays covers the 
period from around 1900. Volumes on earlier African labour history are 
in preparation. 


Building datasets 


A striking number of initiatives seek to construct global datasets. In some 
cases, such projects can build on the work of the ILO, which, since the 
1920s, has gathered statistical data not only about the composition and 
development of the world’s labour force, occupational health and safety, 
social security and working hours, among other variables, but also about 
international labour standards as well as national labour and social 
security laws.** One of the early efforts in this direction was the global 
database on labour unrest that, inspired by Immanuel Wallerstein’s 
world-systems theory, was built entirely manually at the Fernand Braudel 
Center in Binghamton in the 1980s.*° Since the invention of computerized 
data-mining techniques, more extensive and more accurate datasets 
about strikes can be compiled.*° 

Clio Infra, a set of interconnected databases that has evolved since 
2010 under the aegis of Jan Luiten van Zanden, is immensely useful. 
These datasets provide information about the long-term development of 
worldwide economic growth and inequality over the past five centuries.” 
Patrick Manning’s Collaborative for World-Historical Information at the 
University of Pittsburgh has, since 2011, developed a global archive 
enabling global historical analysis, overlapping with Clio Infra in some 
respects.°*° While neither focuses exclusively on labour, both contain a 
wealth of information on the subject. 

Deriving directly from global labour history, the Global 
Collaboratory on the History of Labour Relations, 1500-2000, is an 
initiative by IISH staff member Jan Lucassen. Karin Hofmeester, the 
central coordinator, described the course of the project as follows: 


The first phase of this project (2007-2012) involved data mining. 
A large group of international scholars met during workshops, 
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worked together online, and developed a large number of datasets 
containing data on the occurrence of all types of labour relations in 
all parts of the world during five cross sections in time: 1500, 1650, 
1800, 1900 (and, for Africa, 1950 too), and 2000, thereby also 
developing a new taxonomy of labour relations based on a shared set 
of definitions. The second phase of the project sets out in search of 
explanations for shifts in labour relations as well as for the possible 
patterns observed therein. We look for causes and consequences of 
shifts in labour relations by looking in depth at possible explanatory 
factors, such as the role of the state; demography and family patterns; 
the role of economic institutions; and mechanisms that determine 
shifts in and out of self-employment.” 


In the meantime, the collaboratory has resulted in a considerable number 
of publications.*° 

Overall, an impressive wealth of data has been collected about the 
development of transnational and transcontinental labour markets. 
Emory University is the repository of a huge multisource dataset of 
transatlantic slave voyages, which it has been building since the 1990s. 
This resource now features information about 36,000 individual 
slaving expeditions between 1514 and 1866.*' In Amsterdam, a dataset 
concerning the Asian slave trade, including East, Southeast and South 
Asia as well as East Africa, has also been in progress since 2016.’ Datasets 
on indentured labourers are comparatively less advanced. Exceptions 
include the particularly detailed datasets about the Chinese, South- 
Asian, and Javanese contract workers transported to Suriname between 
1858 and 1930.*° Material on the migration of ‘free’ labour migrants 
abounds and is collected by bodies such as the United Nations (the 
International Organization for Migration and the ILO). 


This book 


The expansion of the field renders critical introspection desirable, as 
historical scholarship comprises both meaningful silences and misleading 
conceptualizations. Part I (Chapters 1-3 of this collection) addresses 
this issue, referring to important challenges — aspects that have thus far 
received insufficient consideration in historical research. Neglect of 
labour processes (Chapter 1) is crucial in this respect. The production 
processes of cinnamon and quinine illustrate how and why many types of 
work have thus far been shrouded in silence or concealed by myths, when, 
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in fact, we need serious research on the trials and tribulations of the 
workers involved. 

In addition to labour processes, certain labour relations have tended 
to be disregarded because they did not qualify as ‘wage labour’. Chapter 2 
elaborates on various examples: chattel slaves, who were often severely 
exploited and were expected to generate an enormous profit for their 
owners but, in most cases, have not been regarded by labour historians 
(even to this day) as pertaining to their field, because they were not 
employed as wage workers; precarious labourers who changed employer 
frequently and did not have straightforward employment contracts; and 
housewives who ostensibly ‘did not work’, simply because they did not 
receive wages for the long hours they laboured. Regarding the omission 
of such groups, I argue that we need a new, far broader, definition of the 
‘working class’: labour history is not solely the history of so-called ‘free’ 
wage-earners but also that of slaves and other unfree workers and of 
unpaid subsistence-labourers, especially housewives. The task of global 
labour history is therefore to integrate an international multiverse of class 
forces in one totalizing analysis. If we take on this task, in my view, we 
will also need to reinterpret the history of the last few centuries — possibly 
revealing, for example, that England was not the cradle of industrial 
capitalism (compare Chapters 2 and 10). 

An additional complication is that, when historians do consider 
labour processes, they often base their approach on assumptions that, 
upon closer consideration, prove untenable. Ethnography offers many 
valuable lessons for overcoming such biases. In Chapter 3, based on 
Jan Breman’s studies of the labouring poor in the Indian state of Gujarat 
since the early 1960s, we see which methodological lessons may be 
learned from anthropological fieldwork. Rather than focusing on 
individual workers, for example, we need to situate them in their family 
and kinship networks. We also need to transcend the ‘urban’ versus ‘rural’ 
dichotomy — the reality consists of too many connections and hybrids 
between both sectors. 

Building on these considerations, the core concepts of global labour 
history undergo critical analysis in Part II (Chapters 4-8). Exactly what 
do we mean by ‘capitalism’ and ‘workers’, and how can we refine concepts 
such as ‘coerced labour’, ‘household strategies’, and ‘labour markets’ to 
enable subtle analyses? In Chapter 4, I propose — elaborating on my book 
Workers of the World — that we regard capitalism not as a state but as a 
process, in which commodified labour-power uses commodified raw 
materials and commodified means to produce commodified goods and 
services. All inputs and outputs therefore qualify as commodities, which 
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means that they are turned into objects that have both a use-value and 
an exchange-value. In other words, both meet the needs of particular 
consumers (individuals, enterprises, institutions) and can be traded in 
defined proportions for other commodities. Such ‘production of com- 
modities by means of commodities’ never encompasses the complete 
reality because commodified labour-power is perpetuated by non- 
commodified subsistence labour (work performed by housewives and 
other unpaid individuals) and because a share of the inputs derives from 
non-commodified gifts of nature (air, water, and so on). 

Commodified labour-power does not solely comprise ‘free’ wage 
labourers, about whom Marx noted ironically that, as free individuals, 
they can dispose of their labour-power as their own commodity and have 
no other commodities for sale. In Chapter 5, I argue that commodification 
of labour-power has many manifestations, including chattel slavery, 
sharecropping, or debt peonage. ‘Free’ wage labourers are no different 
from other labourers in being unfree from coercion. Nearly all people 
whose labour-power is commodified experience coercion. In the case of 
‘free’ wage labourers, however, such coercion arises primarily from 
economic balances of power (which are, of course, based indirectly on 
physical coercion — that is, property relations), while slaves, debt peons, 
and others experience direct physical coercion. The term ‘free’ wage 
labour is misleading in that sense. With this in mind, in Chapter 6, 
I attempt to dissect all the different types of coerced labour. I identify 
three essential aspects (entry into the labour relation; extraction of labour 
during the labour relation; and exit from the labour relation) and, in the 
process, endeavour to establish the foundation for a new typology that is 
considerably more detailed than the customary one. 

Most, although by no means all, labourers live in households. Yet, 
labour historians have long treated the working classes as coalitions of 
isolated individuals. That was true as far back as Karl Marx, who referred 
to ‘the dot-like isolation’ (Punktualitat) of the ‘free worker’. The same 
assumption prevails among modern theorists of ‘rational choice’, ‘resource 
mobilization’, and so on. Of course, all these scholars know that most 
people belong to families or other small-scale communities and that they 
are members of a wide range of social networks (such as neighbourhoods 
or religious communities), but these same scholars scarcely consider 
this fact in their class analyses. Feminist historiography has made it 
absolutely clear that this is no longer acceptable. In Chapter 7, I attempt 
to apply the feminist approach to the world’s working class. In doing so, 
I focus mainly on the strategies of subaltern households — that is, the 
different (combinations of) resources they use to try to survive in relative 
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autonomy, security, and dignity. In Chapter 8, I address the long-term 
development of labour markets — concrete or virtual markets where, among 
others, wage workers and slaves are traded. Wage workers were long tasked 
(though not exclusively) with temporary duties, while slaves were assigned 
long-term activities. Only in the nineteenth century did slavery become far 
less prevalent and were wage workers increasingly assigned permanent 
activities — a transition that coincided with progressive segmentation of 
labour markets and, recently, with growing re-casualization. 

In Part III (Chapters 9-13), I explore several connections between 
labourers in different parts of the world. In Chapter 9, I introduce 
two aspects I have neglected all too often in the past: agriculture and 
ecology. I base my research on the observation that ‘globalization’ — the 
transfer of production sites from one part of the world to another — 
originated in agriculture and was only later introduced in industrial 
settings. I analyse long-distance cash-crop transfer as a process composed 
of managerial, intellectual, and manual labour that may be thoroughly 
understood only through a combination of business, ecological, and 
labour history. Chapter 10 aligns with this to some extent. Reinterpreting 
the early history of labour management, I note the importance of 
physically coerced labour as an opportunity to test ‘modern’ forms of 
labour management. The seventeenth-century sugar plantations in the 
Caribbean were ‘factories in the field’, where synchronized gang labour 
and forms of proto-Taylorism could be tried. The first detailed job 
descriptions were compiled for early-nineteenth-century convict labour 
in Australia, a century before Frank and Lillian Gilbreth did likewise for 
‘free’ workers. Knowledge obtained from such experiments was 
propagated worldwide at the time. 

In 1807, the royal assent to the British Act for the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade augured a new era in the international structure of labour 
relations, rendering the entire Atlantic slave trade illegal for British 
subjects. In subsequent decades, the British authorities attempted to 
convince other European slave-trading nations to prohibit such trade 
as well — followed by an international campaign to abolish slavery. 
Chapter 11 reconstructs several important aspects of these crucial 
developments and reveals that the gradual reduction of chattel slavery 
usually resulted not in ‘free’ wage labour but in other labour relations that 
relied on physical coercion. 

Upon the establishment of the ILO in 1919, the quest for global 
regulation of labour relations became supra-national. In Chapter 12, 
I offer a critical appraisal of ILO activities to date. I argue that the ILO has 
certainly achieved positive effects for some workers on different 
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continents but that it is increasingly likely to be reduced to an information 
and advice service. Chapter 13 poses a problem that, to this day, is all 
too often regarded as taboo: the question of whether workers in 
wealthy countries benefit from the exploitation of those in poor countries. 
Such relational inequality could have vast social, economic, and political 
implications. 

Part IV (Chapters 14-17) focuses on conflicts and addresses 
different aspects of resistance and acquiescence. In Chapter 14, I take 
inspiration from ‘Romer’s Rule’ (from palaeontology) to reveal how 
attempting to maintain a traditional way of life may instigate — usually 
unintended — radical changes. That is probably one of the reasons why 
workers’ collective actions may have unanticipated consequences. In 
Chapter 15, I examine one of the most important forms of labour 
resistance: massive flight from the place where exploitation and 
oppression are occurring. I consider three aspects: which groups fled? 
What were the issues and triggers that led them to take such action? 
And how did they organize their escape? 

In Chapter 16, I discuss what I call the Marx—Hess—Engels 
hypothesis, according to which the rise of capitalism leads to continuous 
expansion of the working class, such that labour would become ever 
more important in future revolutions, which would soon result in the 
subversion of capitalist relations. This idea appears to have been refuted, 
because the revolutions of the twentieth century all took place in pre- 
industrial or industrializing countries and never in fully developed 
capitalist societies. Workers have, however, often been crucial in early 
capitalist transitions. I suggest a few explanations for their importance. 
The situation that many believe best approximated a revolution in highly 
advanced capitalism was the Paris uprising in May and June 1968. ‘Paris’, 
however, did not occur in isolation. In Chapter 17, I question why 
uprisings coincided in many other places in the world at about the same 
time. I focus mainly on five aspects: relatively synchronized economic 
circumstances; the expansion of mass education; decolonization; 
inspiring ‘external’ events (the impact of the Cuban Revolution, etc.); and 
mutual learning experiences. 

The Epilogue considers the present crisis in the world labour 
movement. Cooperatives, trade unions, and workers’ parties are in 
general decline almost everywhere. I argue that a global labour history 
perspective may help explain this downward cycle. Factors that may 
come into play include underemployment in the Global South and the 
powerful rise of merchant capital in all its manifestations. Both aspects 
are probably best understood through worldwide diachronic comparisons. 
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Past and present alike render it highly challenging to deepen the global 
history of labour. 

Although this book thus addresses a great many subjects, it raises 
only a few aspects of the vast field that global labour history covers. 
Moreover, much of what I share is tentative and exploratory. All scholarly 
assertions are provisional, and this certainly holds true in this work. As 
Friedrich Nietzsche wrote in his Genealogy of Morals: ‘There is only a 
perspective seeing, only a perspective “knowing”; and the more affects we 
allow to speak about one thing, the more eyes, different eyes, we can use 
to observe one thing, the more complete will our “concept” of this thing, 
our “objectivity”, be’.*° 
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Tree bark mysteries: 
or the invisible workers 


Cinnamon birds 


Cinnamon is the dried bark of the tall Cinnamomum (Lauraceae) tree, 
which originally mainly grew on the island of Ceylon. The Arab merchants 
that brought the cinnamon sticks (dried bark in the form of a quill) to 
North Africa and the Middle East more than two thousand years ago 
protected their trade monopoly by obscuring the origin of their goods as 


much as possible. They claimed not to know where the sticks came from. 


However, they could describe how these were ‘harvested’. In his Histories, 
Herodotus recounted: 


Great birds, they say, bring the sticks which we Greeks, taking the 
word from the Phoenicians, call cinnamon, and carry them up into 
the air to make their nests. These are fastened with a sort of mud to 
a sheer face of rock, where no foot of man is able to climb. So the 
Arabians, to get the cinnamon, use the following artifice. They cut 
all the oxen and asses and beasts of burden that die in their land into 
large pieces, which they carry with them into those regions and 
place near the nests: then they withdraw to a distance, and the old 
birds, swooping down, seize the pieces of meat and fly with them up 
to their nests; which, not being able to support the weight, break off 
and fall to the ground. Hereupon the Arabians return and collect the 
cinnamon, which is afterwards carried from Arabia into other 
countries.! 


Recounting such exciting tales, the merchants effectively constructed an 
information blockade. Cinnamon sticks, they claimed, do not fall from 
heaven like Manna but are retrieved only through heroic endeavour. 
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The exotic masking of the actual labour process not only led to cinnamon 
being perceived as a very special pleasure but also justified its high price. 


Heroes, geniuses, and explorers 


In the modern era, a further valuable product derived from dried and 
ground bark was discovered: quinine. Heroic stories were also told about 
this commodity. This time, however, the heroes were brilliant scientists and 
brave explorers. The predominant story of quinine is more or less as 
follows:* In c. 1630, Jesuits in Lima discovered that a remedy against 
malaria could be produced using the bark of the Cinchona tree (later named 
by Linnaeus) (Figure 1.1). The effectiveness of quinine was confirmed 
shortly thereafter when it saved the life of the Countess of Chinchón, the 
wife of the Spanish Viceroy of Peru.’ As early as 1677, quinine was 
documented in the official British Dispensatory and thereby recognized 
as a drug that had valid medicinal properties. Thereafter, the demand 
for quinine grew slowly at first and then more rapidly. As the public 
authorities and the local merchants wastefully exploited the Cinchona 
trees, the danger of extinction continuously grew, starting in the 


G AND DRYING CINCHONA BARK IN IN PERUVIAN FOREST) — 


forest. Wood engraving by C. Leplante, c. 1867, after Adrienne Faguet, 
active 1827-46. Wellcome Collection. https://wellcomecollection.org/ 
works/werf33s3. 
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second half of the eighteenth century. The colonial powers of England, 
France, and the Netherlands were particularly concerned about this threat, 
as quinine was, by then, recognized as indispensable for Europeans who 
wanted to survive in the malaria-plagued tropics. Establishing Cinchona 
plantations in the South American highlands was deemed impossible — not 
solely because of the difficult terrain but also because of the many wars 
between the newly-founded states of Bolivia, Ecuador, and Peru. 

European spies were sent to the Andes to retrieve specimens 
and seeds from this highly-prized tree. The first to successfully smuggle 
the seeds of Cinchona calisaya from Bolivia to Paris in the 1840s was the 
British-French botanist Hugh Weddell. Some of the seeds germinated in 
the Jardin des Plantes in Paris, and others in the gardens of the London 
Horticultural Society. Attempts to plant Cinchona in Algeria and Java, 
based on this genetic foundation, proved unsuccessful. It was only 
between 1852 and 1854, when the botanist Julius C. Hasskarl (who had 
been commissioned by the Dutch king and was carrying out an expedition 
under a false name) managed to bring thousands of seeds from a variety 
of Cinchona tree to the Dutch East Indies, that the systematic cultivation 
of the species became possible. Plantations were not only established in 
Java but also in British India.* The British attempts, however, were far less 
successful than the Dutch ones, and, towards the end of the nineteenth 
century, around 95 per cent of quinine was produced in Java. By creating 
cartels, the Dutch could hold on to this ruling position until the Japanese 
conquered Java in 1942. From then on, no more quinine was sold to the 
allies. Starting in 1942, then, under tremendous time pressure, the US 
attempted to create artificial quinine — a milestone achieved in 1944 by 
the young chemists William Doering and Robert Woodward, who worked 
for the Polaroid company.” At approximately the same time, Cinchona 
plantations were established in Latin America.° 

In this standard history, everything evolves around the Peruvian 
Jesuit explorers, the Countess of Chinchón, the biologists Weddell and 
Hasskarl, and the chemists Doering and Woodward. But behind these 
heroes, of course, there were countless people involved: those who 
chopped down the trees and peeled off the bark in the South American 
mountains and those who worked on the Javanese plantations. The fact 
that historians hardly mention these figures in the background is not 
unusual: that is how it has always been, and the rise of social history has 
done little to change it. In this context, Iam not primarily interested in the 
sheer fact that working conditions are often neglected by historians 
(incidentally, also by most social historians!)’ but, rather, in the different 
forms this neglect takes. 
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Andean labour 


One form of neglect can be found in the example of the Andes, where 
labour processes and conditions have repeatedly been described by 
contemporaries. For example, in around 1800, writing of his travels there, 
Alexander von Humboldt devoted a number of pages to such topics. 
Among other features, he described forced repartimiento (tribute labour) 
in Ibagué in present-day Colombia: 


One divides the royal harvest between the 50 peones of the royal 
society by forcing each individual to supply one to one and a half to 
two arrobas of cinchona bark and giving him the pay in advance. 
The royal overseers and botanists then have to make sure that the 
peon fulfills his duty. Aside from the peones, there are agricultural 
workers who harvest on their own account and supply the king. Two 
arrobas is the maximum that one forces a worker to supply. That 
seems to be very little, when one considers that an efficient peon, 
who finds a nice tree, can peel half or three quarters of an arroba 
on one single day. But in the current situation [the dying-out of 
the Cinchona trees] everything is difficult. A peon needs almost 
two months to retrieve two arrobas, because his domestic affairs, his 
obligations toward the masters of the haciendas (many are serfs) 
force him to go home many times in between.® 


The description by the French-British botanist and physician Hugh 
Weddell following his expedition from 1843 to 1845 was much more 
detailed.” He recounted that cutters of the Cinchona bark — cascarillos — 
usually worked for a merchant or small company and were sent into the 
woods with a mayordomo (representative). The mayordomo led the 
expedition, took possession of the bark brought from different parts of 
the woods, analysed it, and distributed provisions. Weddell specified 
how the cascarillos identified the suitable Cinchona trees; what their 
camps looked like; and how they extracted and dried the bark. He also 
described in blunt terms how precarious and miserable the working 
conditions of the cascarillos were. Often, they could find no suitable trees: 


Then he returns to the camp with empty hands and without any 
provisions left. And, often, when he sees signs of the tree on the 
side of the hill, he is separated from it by a river or an abyss. Then 
days can go by before he reaches the object that he has never taken 
his eye off. ° 
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And when he had collected enough bark, the hardest work of all began: 


He still has to bring what he has collected to the camp. He has to 
walk back to the camp with a heavy load on his shoulders, taking 
the same path that he had difficulties advancing on already. This 
part of the process of collecting bark is so strenuous that it is hard 
to imagine. I saw more than one region in which the cinchona bark 
had to be carried for fourteen to twenty days in this way, before 
leaving the woods in which it is created. When one considers 
the price one pays for doing so, one can hardly understand how 
there can be such unhappy people who stoop to such badly 
rewarded work." 


The pharmaceutical entrepreneur Henry Wellcome, who travelled the 
‘Cinchona region’ in 1879, added a further gruesome detail. He recounted 
the following tale regarding the transportation of the bark from the 
woods to the coast: 


The Indians, in carrying bark, bear the main weight of burden upon 
their heads, by placing over the forehead a strip of rawhide to which 
are attached cords of the same material lashed to the bale; they 
stoop forward to maintain their equilibrium, and use long Alpine 
sticks to steady and aid them in ascending or descending dangerous 
cliffs. The skeletons of hundreds of wretched peons can be seen in 
the far depths of the chasms below some of the older trails, bleaching 
beneath the tropical sun, their earthly toils ended by a misstep on 
the verge of one or the other frightful precipice; now and then 
ghastly human skulls are seen placed in niches or crevices in the 
projecting rocks of the mountainsides along the narrow passage, 
suggestive of lurking dangers.'* 


A cynical fact added by Wellcome was that a large percentage of the 
malnourished indigenous (up to a quarter of all workers) died of malaria 
during the harvest while carrying the very medicine that could treat their 
illness. 

The reports by Humboldt, Weddell, and Wellcome are fragmented. 
They do not tell us how the indigenous were recruited, why they accepted 
their working conditions, whether they performed acts of resistance, 
what happened in the villages they came from during the Cinchona 
season, whether the women and children tilled the fields, and so forth. 
Nevertheless, we do receive quite detailed information about labour 
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processes and conditions. What is all the more curious is that later 
historians almost never used this information. 


Javanese labour 


Another form of labour displacement came into play as soon as the 
quinine production was transferred to Asia, especially to Java. It is 
noteworthy that not only the historians from the twentieth and twenty- 
first centuries but also those who had already observed the situation 
in the nineteenth century hardly paid any attention to the working 
conditions there. Although a whole array of manuals and practical 
instructions discuss exactly what needs to be done in order for Cinchona 
to grow or how to harvest and dry the bark, there is hardly any information 
regarding the workers in these texts. We learn that the trees are ‘planted’ 
and ‘cleared’, but who carries out these tasks and under which conditions 
remains unknown. "° 

We not only find this oversight in older publications but even in 
texts from the end of the Dutch colonial period and thereafter. In 1945, a 
compendium was published that outlined the quinine production in 
Java and provided precise descriptions of the actions that needed to 
take place on a plantation. Yet, while the actions of the planters are 
described in active terms (‘The grower must provide himself with 
adequately shaded seed beds’), in contrast, the actions of the workers are 
rendered invisible by the use of passive language (‘The trees ... are cut up’ 
and the bark ‘is then put in the sun’).'* Only the photographs and their 
captions demonstrate the concrete work processes on the plantations. 
They also indicate that a lot of the work (such as the selection of the seeds 
or the refinement with the use of grafts in the nursery) was carried out by 
women (Figure 1.2). To my knowledge, later historians never attempted 
to lift the veil of secrecy. 


Variations of labour displacement 


Aside from the falsifying, prescientific historiography practised by 
Herodotus, there are therefore at least two other forms of historical 
labour displacement: either concrete testimonies from the given period 
are overlooked, or the fact that such testimonies do not exist goes 
unquestioned. Thereby, a dual problem arises. First, why were the 
South American labour conditions described concisely and with 
empathy, while the Javanese conditions were mostly stated as a matter 
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Figure 1.2 Gathering Cinchona bark. Date unknown. Wellcome 
Collection. https://wellcomecollection.org/works/m6bwbxes. 


of fact and accepted without question? Second, why were historians 
generally interested in neither the South American nor the Javanese 
workers? 

The first question is perhaps simpler to answer than the second. In 
South America, the European observers found themselves confronted 
with feudal and barbaric misery. The indigenous worked under conditions 
that one could characterize as formal subsumption: the world market 
penetrated the feudal economy without fundamentally changing the 
labour processes. As Marx observed: ‘Without revolutionizing the mode 
of production, it simply worsens the conditions of the direct producers, 
transforms them into mere wage-labourers and proletarians under worse 
conditions than those directly subsumed by capital, appropriating their 
surplus labour on the basis of the old mode of production’. Because they 
were so ‘backward’, such working conditions gave cause for indignation — 
especially at a time when North Atlantic debates raged about the 
immorality of forced labour and slavery.'° The Javanese production of 
quinine, on the other hand, was organized according to the most modern 
standards for capitalist plantations. The working conditions seemed 
progressive, and questioning them would have been tantamount to 
voicing radical criticism of the system." 
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The prevailing indifference of many historians towards labour 
relations remains hard to understand. Especially, of course, when, as in 
the case of the South American production of quinine, documentation is 
readily available — in some cases even without archival research. Since 
the 1960s, social history has made much progress around the world, 
especially in the wealthy countries of the North Atlantic but also, to 
a lesser extent, in the so-called Global South. We can only attempt to 
expand these tendencies and thereby connect the macro-history with the 
lived experiences of millions and millions of subsistence peasants, serfs, 
slaves, and ‘lumpenproletarians’. But, to do this, we must push aside 
all the ‘guardians’ that block labour’s access to ‘the parlor, which 
consciousness occupies’.’® 
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so-called Cultivation System (cultuurstelsel) that was in place until 1870 and embodied a 
variation of formal subsumption. A critique of modern plantation production that was 
published later on can, however, be found in Szekely-Lulofs, Rubber. 

18 Freud, General Introduction to Psychoanalysis, 256. 
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Caribbean radicals, a new Italian saint, 
and a feminist challenge 


What is global labour history? To explain what I mean when I use this 
term, I would like to share four short historical vignettes. They are stories 
taken from very different situations in different places in the world, but, 
as I will try to show, there is a connection between them anyhow. 


Slaves and capitalism 


In September 1938, a doctoral dissertation was defended at the Faculty 
of Modern History of Oxford University, entitled ‘The Economic Aspect of 
the Abolition of the British West Indian Slave Trade and Slavery’. Six years 
later, this thesis was also published as a book, Capitalism and Slavery. The 
author, Eric Williams, would later become Prime Minister of Trinidad and 
Tobago. In Capitalism and Slavery, Williams referred to another milestone 
work published in 1938 by his countryman and one-time school teacher 
C. L. R. James: The Black Jacobins: Toussaint L’Ouverture and the San 
Domingo Revolution.' 

In 1932, both James and Williams had migrated from Trinidad to 
Britain — James went to work as a writer and journalist, while Williams 
studied at Oxford. Later, from 1958 to 1960, the two worked together 
once again. When Williams became prime minister of Trinidad and led 
the country to independence, James supported him for some time, among 
other things as chief editor of the newspaper The Nation. 

But Williams and James held very different political views, and their 
collaboration did not last. After a short while, they went their separate 
ways again.” James then increasingly developed into a champion of total 
democracy and interpreted Lenin’s idea that ‘every cook can govern’ 
literally, while Williams sought a rapprochement with the US and, in the 
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end, banned not only the distribution of the older publications by 
C. L. R. James but also his own early writings! Whatever their later 
political differences, though, it remains true that, in 1938, both men 
shared the same historical perspective. James argued that the British 
campaign to abolish slavery and the slave trade should be explained with 
reference to: 1) the dwindling profitability of sugar production in the 
British territories of the Caribbean; 2) the greater opportunities after 
the Battle of Plassey to produce more cheaply in British India than in the 
Caribbean; and 3) the British desire to wipe out their French competitors. 
The argument in Williams’s doctoral thesis was similar in some important 
respects. In the book version of Capitalism and Slavery, Williams explicitly 
acknowledged that James had expressed ‘clearly and concisely and, as 
far as I know, for the first time in English’ the thesis that he — Williams — 
had subsequently advanced in his own work.’ 

There has been controversy about the precise extent to which the 
arguments of James and Williams differed or converged. Whatever position 
we might take on this issue, both authors endorsed the same basic idea. 
Both of them argued, explicitly or implicitly, that chattel slavery in the 
Caribbean was an important element in the growth of capitalism in Western 
Europe. The tropical plantations, with their perverse system of exploitation 
and oppression, the capitalist putting-out systems (cottage industries), and 
emerging factories formed one transcontinental circuit. Without saying as 
much, and possibly without fully realizing it, James and Williams had 
therefore abandoned the theory of Karl Marx. Marx had always assumed 
that the ‘doubly free’ wage-earner constitutes the real and privileged basis 
of capitalist production, or, in other words, that labour-power can be 
commodified in only one way that is ‘truly’ capitalist - namely, through free 
wage labour, in which the worker ‘as a free individual can dispose of his 
labour-power as his own commodity and ‘has no other commodity for sale’.* 
Marx had emphasized that ‘labour-power can appear upon the market as a 
commodity only if, and so far as, its possessor, the individual whose labour- 
power it is, offers it for sale, or sells it, as a commodity’. Max Weber, the 
intelligent anti-Marx bourgeois, shared this opinion. Weber believed that 
labour that ‘in formal terms is purely voluntary was typical for capitalism.° 
In 1926, another kindred spirit, the conservative German sociologist Gotz 
Briefs, defined the wage labourer as ‘personally free’ and with ‘no property’, 
living in ‘economic circumstances in which means of subsistence can be 
obtained only through economic returns’. 

Contrary to Marx, Weber, and other classical theorists, James and 
Williams considered chattel slaves to be an integral element of capitalism. 
Thus, wage workers and chattel slaves both embodied a form of capitalist 
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labour. This implicates, however, that there exists a large class of people 
within capitalism, whose labour-power is commodified in various different 
ways. In his Grundrisse, Marx declared that slavery is ‘an anomaly 
opposite the bourgeois system itself’, which is ‘possible at individual 
points within the bourgeois system of production’ but ‘only because 
it does not exist at other points’.* The James/Williams approach goes 
much further: slavery is not a capitalist ‘anomaly’. It is part of capitalist 
normality. The world’s working class is, in reality, a variegated group, 
including chattel slaves, share-croppers, small artisans, and wage- 
earners. I think that it is the historical dynamics of this global ‘multitude’ 
that labour historians should try to understand. 


San Precario 


Let me now take a leap through time. On 29 February 2004, Italy witnessed 
the ironic creation of a new saint by the Chainworkers of Milan (an anarcho- 
syndicalist collective seeking to subvert commercial advertising): San 
Precario, the patron saint of casual, temporary, freelance, and intermittent 
workers (Figure 2.1). San Precario was initially envisaged as a man but has 
since evolved into a rather androgynous being. He or she can appear 
anywhere and everywhere: on streets and in public squares but also in 


Figure 2.1 An image of San Precario carried at a demonstration in 
Milan on Mayday, 2011. © Samuele Ghilardi. 
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McDonald’s outlets, supermarkets, or bookstores.’ Prayers are even directed 
at the new saint, such as: 


Oh, Saint Precarious, 

protector of us all, precarious of the earth, 

Give us paid maternity leave, 

Protect chain store workers, call center angels, 
and all flexible employees, hanging by a thread. 


Give us paid leave, and pension contributions, 
income and free services, 
keep them from being fired. 


Saint Precarious, defend us from the bottom of the network, 
pray for us temporary and cognitive workers, 
Extend to all the others our humble supplication. 


Remember those souls whose contract is coming to an end, 
tortured by the pagan divinities: 

the Free Market and Flexibility, 

those wandering uncertain, without a future nor a home, 
with no pension nor dignity. 

Grant hope to undocumented workers, 

and bestow upon them joy and glory, 

Until the end of time.’° 


The arrival of Saint Precarious draws attention to a problem of burning 
actuality: the continued increase in the numbers of highly vulnerable 
employees who must live and work without any security or predictability, 
in irregular jobs. 

Usually, we regard this troubling development through North- 
Atlantic eyes and take a short-term perspective. We are used to assuming 
a Standard Employment Relationship as the ruling norm for working life. 
Standard Employment is a form of wage labour defined by: 


e continuity and stability of employment 

e a full-time position with one employer, located only at the employer’s 
place of business 

e an income that enables an employee to support at least a small 
family (the wage-earner, a non-employed spouse, and one or two 
children) without falling below a basic standard of living 
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e legally stipulated rights to protection and participation/ 
codetermination at work 

e and social insurance benefits, often related to longevity of 
employment and the level of previously earned income. 


In assuming all this, we ignore two things. First, we ignore that, even in 
the advanced capitalist countries, a Standard Employment arrangement 
is a relatively recent phenomenon. Insofar as wage labour existed 
throughout the history of civil society, it was actually, for the most part, 
casual labour. In ancient Greece, for example, there already existed 
landless labourers (thètes) hired-in for all kinds of casual work. They had 
a very low social status. Since they did not belong anywhere (that is, they 
were not included in an oikos, a patriarchal social unit with mutual 
obligations and a degree of social solidarity), the status of thètes was even 
lower than that of domestic slaves. 

Throughout history, pure wage-labourers were regarded as 
extremely disadvantaged. In the Cahiers de doléances (petitions written 
during the French Revolution), the situation of the day-labourer 
(journalier) was usually defined as ‘a kind of hell into which peasants may 
fall if things are not bettered’.'! And, in post-medieval England, workers 
who were fully dependent on wages were assumed to be paupers; ‘only 
the weakest’ would, according to Christopher Hill, accept this status.” 

Only the highest strata of the working class could escape from the 
existential insecurity just described. Unsurprisingly, it was therefore in the 
circles of nineteenth-century skilled labourers that the ideal of the ‘male 
breadwinner’ (or the ‘family wage’) became popular — the notion that the 
wage of the husband should be sufficient to support a wife and small 
children. Already before 1939, but especially after World War II, when 
capitalist economies experienced unprecedented growth and the expansion 
of social security became possible, a large tranche of the working classes 
in Western Europe, North America, Australasia, and Japan obtained a 
Standard Employment Relationship. This was partly a knock-on effect of 
the recognition by large corporations that the creation of stable labour 
relations required ‘making long-term investments in employee good will’ 
and giving up ‘short-run output and efficiency in favor of long-run stability 
and predictability’. This labour relationship was normally understood in 
a gendered way and went hand-in-hand with the increasing acceptance of 
the male-breadwinner model." And so a gendered division of labour began 
to emerge: Standard Employment mainly concerned men, while, in other 
kinds of labour relationship, women were over-represented. Even more so 
than in the past, precarious labour became a female occupation. 
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Over the course of the twentieth century, and especially since the 
1940s, the number of unemployed and underemployed in the Global 
South grew by leaps and bounds. In the late 1990s, the economic historian 
Paul Bairoch estimated that, in Latin America, Africa, and Asia, ‘total 
inactivity’ was ‘in the order of 30-40% of potential working man- 
hours’ — a situation without historical precedent, ‘except perhaps in the 
case of ancient Rome’.'° In Europe, North America, and Japan, the average 
level of unemployment has, for a long time, been significantly lower. 
Moreover, it has been determined mainly by the economic conjuncture 
and is therefore cyclical, while ‘over-unemployment’ in ‘de Global South’ 
(this term is used by Bairoch) has a structural character. 

In 1969, the Argentinian economist José Nun had already 
argued that Marx’s three modalities of the relative surplus population 
(latent, stagnant, and floating) were not sufficient to fully explain 
underemployment in the Global South.'° More specifically, Nun 
questioned what he called ‘leftist hyperfunctionalism’, endeavouring 
to show that: 


... in many places a surplus population was growing that in the best 
of cases was simply irrelevant to the hegemonic sector of the 
economy and in the worst of cases endangered its stability. This 
presented the established order with the political problem of 
managing such nonfunctional surpluses to prevent them from 
becoming dysfunctional.” 


Nun called the excluded poor the ‘marginal mass’. The Peruvian 
sociologist Anibal Quijano soon extended and refined this assessment. 
Quijano argued that the tens of millions of permanently ‘marginalized’ 
workers in the Global South could no longer be regarded as a ‘reserve 
army of labour’ in the Marxian sense because their social condition was 
not temporary, and because they formed no ‘mass of human material 
always ready for exploitation’, since their abilities were simply 
incompatible with the requirements of capitalist industry.'® 

In the Global North, the Standard Employment Relationship is now 
being broken down - gradually and rather consistently. The balance of 
power has shifted even further in favour of employers. And, in the OECD 
countries, the relative proportion of precarious workers has steadily 
increased, simultaneously, since the 1980s. A 2004 report by the 
European Commission already concluded that ‘in most countries 
precarious employment has increased over the last two decades’. 
The same trend can be observed in the US and Canada.”° 
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So, Standard Employment is becoming scarcer in the advanced 
capitalist countries, and it seems to be even more a male privilege now than 
before.” As a corollary, the labour relations of rich countries are beginning 
to look much more like those of poor countries. Precarization is a global 
trend and is on the rise almost everywhere. The fierce and increasingly 
global competition between capitals now has a clear downward ‘equalizing’ 
effect on the quality of life and work in the more developed parts of global 
capitalism. 

Nevertheless, we should keep in mind that, when considered 
globally and historically, there are different kinds of precarization. 
I believe there are at least three basic variants: 


e Before the arrival of Standard Employment, precarious labour in 
advanced capitalism was restricted to specific, limited sectors of 
national economies and had a mainly temporary and conjunctural 
character. 

e Precarious labour in contemporary advanced capitalism has spread 
to all sectors and is now less conjunctural and more an effect 
of international competition. But it combines with some labour 
protection — by means of all kinds of laws and welfare-state regulations 
established from the 1940s to the 1970s, which still remain in force, 
even if they are being whittled away. 

° Precarious labour in the Global South has spread to almost all 
sectors, is especially structural in nature, and is — to an important 
degree — an effect of international competition. This variant involves 
a far greater number of people and offers much less formal 
protection than that given to precarious labour in the Global North. 
In addition — and partly as a consequence of this difference — the 
income gap between precarious workers in the North vs. the South 
remains gigantic. 


San Precario teaches us that wage labour occurs in many variations, and 
that insecurity and precariousness are historically normal in capitalist 
production. The ‘social’ phase of capitalism was a rather brief one, and it 
involved only a relatively small geographic area, in global terms. 


Household labour 


More than a century ago, Rosa Luxemburg observed that female domestic 
labour may, indeed, be ‘a gigantic accomplishment of self-sacrifice and 
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effort’, but, for capitalism, it is ‘mere air’. This is because, she argues, ‘as 
long as the domination of capital and the wage system lasts — only work 
that creates surplus value and generates capitalist profit is considered to be 
productive’. From this point of view, ‘the dancer in the music hall, whose 
boss pockets profit generated by her legs, is a productive worker, whereas 
all the toil of the wives and mothers of the proletariat within the four walls 
of home is considered to be unproductive activity’.” It was almost a century 
before such observations led to a political economy of household labour. 
Margaret Benston was a pioneer in that area. She set the stage for it in 
1969, when, in an article published in Monthly Review, she highlighted the 
importance of ‘household labor, including child care’.** 

Benston linked the fact that such labour by housewives was unpaid 
(and, therefore, ‘valueless’) to its utter lack of prestige: ‘In structural terms, 
the closest thing to the condition of women is the condition of others who 
are or were also outside of commodity production, i.e., serfs and peasants’. 
In the 1970s, a very extensive and sophisticated international debate took 
place about the political economy of domestic labour, which simmered on 
well into the 1980s. One of the things this debate clarified was that 
subsistence production is omnipresent. As the so-called Bielefeld School in 
development studies argued, subsistence labour is a ‘condition and part of 
all social production (and [is] therefore inherently social in its own right), 
it [is] also a precondition for perpetuating all forms of commodity 
production and wage labour, even the most sophisticated ones’.** While 
some households do not perform subsistence labour, they are exceptional 
and far from poor. The only proletarian reproducing without performing 
subsistence labour is: 


... the ‘yuppie’ (Young Urban Professional) who, as a leading 
(probably male) executive climbing the hierarchical ladder of the 
multi-national company he works for, orders a sandwich for lunch, 
and in the evening meets his ‘yuppie-wife’ (who is likely to be a 
professor or a stockbroker) over dinner in a restaurant, while at the 
couple’s rented apartment the maid is doing the household chores.” 


This thought was developed further by C. L. R. James’s wife Selma Deitch 
(b. 1930), an independent radical thinker who, in 1972 — together with 
Mariarosa Dalla Costa — published the classic book The Power of Women 
and the Subversion of the Community, which spelt out how ‘women’s 
unwaged housework and other caring work outside of the market 
produces the whole working class.” Selma James (as she is generally 
known) coordinated the International Women Count Network, which 
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won the United Nations decision in persuading governments to measure 
and value unwaged work in their national statistics.” Since 1972, she also 
played a leading role in the International Wages for Housework Campaign. 
Consistent with this, Selma James has long argued for a Global Women’s 
Strike, directed at the abolition of military budgets and the investment of 
the capital thus released in human carework. 

Whether or not we agree with the demand for wages in respect of 
housework, today, it can no longer be claimed that class relationships can 
be understood without including the ever-present subsistence labour that 
is being carried out alongside paid labour. 


Global connections 


Selma James thinks globally, and the same can be said of two other 
personalities I would like to involve here. Like C. L. R. James, they both 
grew up in Trinidad, at roughly the same time. The first is Oliver Cromwell 
Cox (1901-74), a brilliant economist and sociologist, who not only 
developed his own account of world-systems theory ten years before 
Immanuel Wallerstein but who also — based on his global perspective — 
defended the following thesis as early as 1959: ‘It should not be forgotten 
that, above all else, the slave was a worker whose labour was exploited in 
production for profit in a capitalist market. It is this fundamental fact 
which identifies the Negro problem in the US with the problem of all 
workers regardless of color’.** In this way, Cox formulated an essential 
aspect of international solidarity. The same brand of solidarity was put 
into practice by Malcolm Nurse (1903-59), alias George Padmore, a 
childhood friend of C. L. R. James.” 

In the early 1930s, Padmore played a key role in the attempts of the 
Communist International to organize black workers. He was the main 
founder of the International Trade Union Committee of Negro Workers in 
1930 and of the newspaper Negro Worker. In 1934, he was expelled from 
the communist movement but, within months, had established the 
International African Service Bureau with C. L. R. James, which became 
a meeting point for Caribbean and African anti-colonial intellectuals. 


Implications 


Let me now draw some general implications from the four vignettes I have 
sketched here. If we think through the arguments of the Caribbean 
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radicals, the Italian followers of San Precario, and feminists like Margaret 
Benston, Selma James, and others, then we arrive at far-reaching 
conclusions. The history of capitalist labour must encompass all forms 
of physically or economically coerced commodification of labour- 
power: wage labourers, slaves, sharecroppers, convict labourers, and 
so on, plus all labour that creates such commodified labour or 
regenerates it — that is, parental labour, household labour, care labour, 
and subsistence labour. And if we are seeking to take all these different 
forms of labour into account, then we should use households as the 
basic unit of analysis rather than individuals, because, as Jean Quataert 
noted, doing so enables us to keep ‘in focus at all times the lives of both 
men and women, young and old, and the variety of paid and unpaid 
work necessary to maintain the unit’.°° Moreover, we must constantly 
keep in mind that all people are influenced by a large number of factors 
such as class, gender, race, and age, which should always be analysed, 
as far as possible, as intersecting — that is, in their mutual coherence and 
interaction.*! 

These are very fundamental assumptions. If they are correct, then 
our picture of history must change drastically. To begin with, we will 
have to reconsider our concept of capitalism. Traditionally, Marxists and 
non-Marxists alike believed that the rise of capitalism necessarily goes 
hand in hand with the diffusion of ‘free’ wage labour, as we have seen. 
But, if capitalism does not have any structural preference for free wage 
labour, then it can also have occurred in situations where hardly any wage 
labour was performed but (for example) where chattel slavery prevailed. 
If we no longer define capitalism in terms of a contradiction between 
wage labour and capital but in terms of the commodity form of labour- 
power and other elements of the production process, then it makes sense 
to define capitalism as a circuit of transactions and work processes in 
which, tendentially, ‘production of commodities by means of commodities’ 
occurs (to borrow Piero Sraffa’s famous expression). This ever-widening 
circuit of commodity production and distribution, where not just labour 
products but also means of production and labour itself acquire the 
status of commodities, is what I would call capitalism. This definition 
deviates somewhat from Marx’s but it is also consistent with Marx, in 
that he regarded the capitalist mode of production as ‘generalized’ or 
‘universalized’ commodity production.** It does differ, however, from 
definitions that view capitalism simply as ‘production for the market’ and 
disregard the specific labour relations involved in production. Hence, it 
differs from the description we encounter in the writings of Immanuel 
Wallerstein and his school.” 
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On the basis of my revised definition of capitalism, I think we might 
well conclude that the first fully capitalist society was not eighteenth- 
century England, but ... Barbados, the small (430 km?) Caribbean 
island that was probably the most prosperous slaveholding society in 
the seventeenth century. Colonization was started there in 1627 by 
Sir William Courten and Associates, a London merchant-adventurer 
company. The company’s investments were originally in the cultivation of 
tobacco, subsequently in cotton and indigo production, and finally, 
roughly from 1643, in growing sugarcane. By 1680, the sugar industry 
covered 80 per cent of the island’s arable land, employed 90 per cent of 
its labour force, and accounted for about 90 per cent of its export earnings. 
The so-called ‘Sugar Revolution’ dominated agricultural development in 
the English West Indies for several centuries.** The point is that the 
production and consumption process in Barbados was almost entirely 
commodified: the workers (chattel slaves) were commodities, their food 
was mainly purchased from other islands, their means of production 
(such as sugar mills) were manufactured commercially, and their labour 
product (cane sugar) was sold on the world market. There have been few 
countries ever since whose every aspect of economic life was so strongly 
commodified. According to Sheridan (1970), in 1672, Francis Willoughby, 
Governor of Barbados, estimated that the island ‘did not furnish of its own 
growth “one quarter Victualls sufficient for its Inhabitants nor any other 
necessaries for Planting ...”’.°° It was, in that sense, a truly capitalist 
country, albeit a very small one. And it could, of course, only exist thanks 
to its integration within a wider colonial empire. 

Thus, from now on, it is no longer so certain that England was the 
birthplace of modern industrial capitalism. If we adopt a non-Eurocentric 
perspective, we gain three insights: 1) important developments in the 
history of employment began much earlier than previously thought; 
2) they began with unfree workers and not with free workers; and 3) they 
began not in the US or in Europe but in the Global South. With great 
sagacity, C. L. R. James, Eric Williams, George Padmore, and Oliver Cox 
already paved the way for these insights. 

But there is more. Wage labour, as such, is — as the creators of San 
Precario have highlighted — very much a multifaceted phenomenon. 
Insecurity and lack of protection are the historical norm under capitalism, 
and the Standard Employment Relationship is really only a ‘blip’ on the 
movie screen of world history. The feminist discussion has clarified 
that capitalism cannot exist without subsistence labour — which is often 
called ‘reproductive labour’ although that term is a poor choice, since 
reproduction is production just like all its other forms. 
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The outsider-perspective of black people, women, and precarious 


workers draws attention to aspects of working life that traditional labour 
history has previously neglected. 
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3 
Six insights from Gujarat 


I use the term ‘occidentalism’ when the horizon of the social and 
cultural sciences extends no further than the frontiers of researchers’ 
own type of society, and their interest in the rest of the world remains 
limited to the ‘centre’s’ impact on the ‘periphery’. 

Jan Breman, ‘Over oriëntalistiek en occidentalistiek’! 


Jan Breman (b. 1936) is one of the most important social scientists 
focusing on the labouring poor in South and South East Asia. His 
painstaking micro-level studies combine ‘closely specified accounts of the 
real conditions in which people live and work with analysis of the 
structural forces that shape their trajectories’.? What can labour historians 
learn from his approach? For a start, we must note that Breman has no 
explicit macro-theory. Although much of his work deals with exploitation 
and class contradictions, he is not a Marxist. Nor, even though he often 
cites Max Weber approvingly, is he a pure Weberian. Bremen does not like 
abstract discussions. He wants, first of all, to build up ‘an empirical basis’, 
since, without a foundation of this kind, theorizing often loses touch with 
its object. He has observed, for example, that ‘reports which are based on 
factual research are often particularly critical of conceptualisation’.* 
On the great debate over the dominant mode of production in Indian 
agriculture, he has noted critically that it ‘broke down in extremely 
mechanistic schemas and abstract argumentation, which on closer 
inspection had a mystifying rather than an enlightening effect on everyday 
praxis’.* 

A multifaceted, detailed reconstruction of causal mechanisms is 
more important to Breman than theoretical purity, as his conceptual 
framework shows. He uses a vocabulary in which Weberian, Marxist, and 
other influences are intermingled. He speaks regularly of the ‘proletariat’, 
for example, but the term denotes for him all those who do not possess 
any means of production of their own, regardless of what relations of 
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production they may be enmeshed in. Breman is thus referring to a 
‘negatively privileged property class’, the same class to which Max Weber 
consigned unfree workers, the declassed (proletarii in the sense of 
European antiquity), debt peons, and ‘the paupers’.® This is thus a far 
broader concept than that of Marx, who reduced the proletariat to ‘doubly 
free’ wage workers.° 

Breman’s conception of capitalism seems more reminiscent of 
Adam Smith’s than Karl Marx’s because it is based, above all, on trade- 
based divisions of labour and the effort to accumulate money.’ Often, 
Breman uses words that have several different meanings, and only the 
context makes it possible to know what he means by them. The concept 
‘mode of production’, for example, sometimes refers in his work to 
production processes, and sometimes to an economic system.® Scholars 
who fail to appreciate Breman’s layered deployment of concepts can 
easily fall into mistaken interpretations.’ 

Thanks to his empiricism, Breman often prefers to speak in terms 
of continuums instead of polarities. He mentions a continuum from free 
to unfree labour; he observes that ‘an economic continuum has been 
established between town and country’. And, since the richness of 
empirical data always takes pride of place for Breman, he has been able 
to interpret the same empirical phenomenon (such as bonded labour in 
the form of halipratha) in different ways over the years without finding 
this problematic. 

Like Max Weber, Jan Breman seems to assume that ‘the number and 
nature of causes that have determined any one specific event ... are always 
infinite’. But, while Weber’s standpoint is that we can create order in ‘this 
chaos’ only because our culturally determined opinions always lead us to 
attribute ‘importance and meaning’ to only ‘part of individual reality’, all 
such epistemological relativism is alien to Breman. He is driven by the 
fact that we live in a world that is ‘weighed down as never before by the 
realisation of a frightful lack of distributive justice’. On the one hand, he 
therefore orders reality on the basis of his own powerful moral and political 
commitment; but, on the other, he also strives to arrive at as complete a 
picture of causal configurations as possible. He sides with the labouring 
poor but, in the quest for this completeness, engages with managers, big 
landowners, and other authorities as well. 

Marxists have maintained, not without good reason, that the 
‘deeper’ logic of development and its dynamic contradictions can never 
be unearthed with this kind of empirical approach. But Breman’s method 
also has a demonstrable, compensatory advantage. The truth is that many 
Marxists believe they already know the ‘essence’ of social developments. 
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For this reason, they think that it suffices simply to subsume new facts into 
an old theory. Breman’s brand of empiricism is much more open to 
unexpected or unknown phenomena. It is precisely this absence of 
preconceptions that makes Breman’s scholarly writings so innovative. 
Here, I would like to illustrate this quality by looking at one limited aspect 
of Breman’s research. 

Breman’s academic writings are usually pigeonholed as belonging 
to rural sociology or development studies. But they also constitute a 
contribution to labour history, the history of the working classes in the 
broad sense of the word. Breman’s contributions to this field can be 
divided into two parts. First, there are his explicit historical studies, such 
as his history of bonded labour in precolonial and colonial Gujarat or 
his study of colonial labour policies in the Dutch East Indies and the 
Belgian Congo.* Second, while several of his contributions were written 
separately, each providing a contemporary analysis, in combination, they 
form a longitudinal series. This is true, in particular, of his many studies 
(from the 1960s to the present) on labour relations in Gujarat, which, 
when read successively, afford some marvellous insights into middle-term 
regional development. ° 

Until now, historians have scarcely taken any notice of all these 
publications, which, from their point of view, fall too far outside the 
mainstream. Not only is Breman not an ‘official historian himself, but 
also — and this is probably more important — his approach diverges 
considerably from what, until recently, was the norm among labour 
historians. For a long time, historians of the working classes have not only 
occupied themselves almost exclusively with a small part of the world - 
the advanced capitalist countries and Eastern Europe/Russia — but they 
have also conceived the object of their study in a very narrow and 
ultimately Eurocentric way. A number of remarkable preconceptions can 
be identified in the enormous stream of publications that have appeared 
since the discipline’s first days in the 1860s. The typical worker to which 
the traditional labour historians devoted their attention was a ‘doubly 
free’ individual (in the Marxian sense), usually male, employed in the 
transport sector (docks or railways), mines, industry, or large-scale 
agriculture. His (or sometimes her) family seemed to have, above all, a 
consumptive or reproductive function: wages were spent on it and 
children were raised within it. Protests were taken seriously mainly when 
they took the form of strikes, trade unions, or left-wing political parties. 

When, from the 1950s onward, more scholarly contributions began 
appearing on the labour history of colonies or former colonies, they 
initially made the same Eurocentric assumptions. They, too, focused on 
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mineworkers, dockers, plantation workers, and the like, and neglected 
families and the work that took place within them. They, too, mainly 
sought out strikes, trade unions, and political parties. Naturally, 
historians’ political leanings could differ greatly. J. Norman Parmer’s 
thorough Colonial Labor Policy and Administration (1960), for instance, 
which deals with the rubber plantation industry in Malaya during the 
last decades before World War II, looked at workers through the eyes 
of entrepreneurs and authorities. Jean Chesneaux’s Le mouvement ouvrier 
en Chine de 1919 a 1927 (1962) was written from an official Communist 
standpoint; while Guillermo Lora’s Historia del movimiento obrero 
boliviano (1967-70) was a Trotskyist work. ° 

Later attempts often tried to develop a less Eurocentric approach. 
Pathbreaking works include Charles van Onselen’s Chibaro (London, 
1976) on mine labour in Southern Rhodesia, and Ranajit Das Gupta’s 
Labour and Working Class in Eastern India (Calcutta, 1994) on plantation 
workers, miners and textile workers in Assam, Bengal and elsewhere. 
These new developments have been covered over the years by a series of 
collections of essays.” 

I am convinced that Breman’s work can make an important 
contribution to the ongoing reorientation of labour history. And, while it 
may sound paradoxical, I think that his explicitly historical writings — 
though very valuable in themselves — are less important in this respect than 
his sociological studies of South Gujarat since the early 1960s. For, while 
the explicitly historical studies, particularly those about the Netherlands 
Indies, investigate fields that other authors have also written about, the 
results of Breman’s Indian fieldwork are exceptionally innovative — 
ground-breaking in the true sense of the word. It is precisely the studies 
that were not intended as contributions to the historiography that can 
draw labour historians’ attention to biases that they need to overcome if 
they are to understand the logic of developments in underdeveloped and 
newly industrializing capitalism. Let me give a capsule description of 
several ‘lessons’ that we labour historians can learn from Breman’s Indian 
writings. These are not so much immutable rules as methodological hints. 

It all began in the early 1960s when Breman decided to study the 
‘vast agrarian proletariat of tribal origin’ in South Gujarat.'® That was a 
remarkable decision, for (as Breman himself noted): ‘In those years rural 
studies tended to neglect agricultural labour’. Those were the years in 
which scholarly interest in the subject began to germinate, as could be 
discerned in the pioneering work of Daniel and Alice Thorner and Dharma 
Kumar.” Through these studies and his own fieldwork, Breman quickly 
discovered that the social reality in South Gujarat was far more complex 
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than the textbooks had led him to suppose. Landless agricultural 
labourers were not a product of colonialism but had existed in great 
numbers as early as the beginning of the nineteenth century. Not only was 
the waged labour force in the countryside thus far older than was usually 
assumed but there had also always been a ‘multiplicity’ of relations of 
dependency and exploitation.” Up until the mid-twentieth century, the 
landless rural population had, to a great extent, been part of a pluriform 
unfree labour system in which people often remained bound by debt to a 
landlord for generations, in a relationship of bondage and patronage. 

These forms of attached labour began to be worn away in the late 
colonial period. The ‘unfreedom’ gradually disappeared, meaning 
that the landless could decide for themselves whom they would hire their 
labour-power to — but, at the same time, they lost the ‘basic subsistence 
security’ that the patronage system had previously provided. ‘The dis- 
appearance of the elements of patronage which had helped to conceal the 
earlier abundant supply of rural labour put an end to the state of 
unfreedom in which this class used to live, but not to the stark poverty 
that accompanied iť.” In recent decades, Breman has spent most of his 
intellectual energy on analysing the fate of the agrarian lower strata that 
have been ‘freed’ through this process. Because these strata seemed to be 
geographically mobile in their search for work and were also moving to 
the cities, Breman soon broadened his field of research towards rural 
and urban underclasses. Over the last half century he has developed six 
insights that I would like to mention explicitly because they can also be 
very useful in other times and places to people studying the development 
of labour relations. 


First insight: focus on households, not individuals. While most class 
analyses (including Marxist ones) take individuals as their starting point, 
Breman came to believe that it was better to use households as his units 
of analysis. In so doing he was, perhaps unconsciously, following Joseph 
Schumpeter’s old suggestion: ‘The family, not the physical person, is the 
true unit of class and class theory’. By a quite different route from that 
of the Austrian economist, Breman had arrived at the conclusion that 
households of the lower strata are budget-pooling institutions, in which 
the incomes of several different people are aggregated: 


Only by looking at the household, in which many if not all of its 
members are involved or do want to be involved either partly or 
completely in the labour system, can we begin to understand the 
relative elasticity with which they are able to counter unemployment, 
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severe fluctuations in income, and other similar vicissitudes. It also 
explains that mood of resignation, so striking to an outsider, with 
which they abandon the chance of a position, when the opportunity 
of a job is foregone for seemingly irrational reasons.”* 


Once one takes households rather than individuals as the starting point, 
then all sorts of all-too-simple dichotomies can be seen in proportion. For, 
in one family, people with varied and shifting socioeconomic positions 
can live together and support each other.” 


Second insight: the working class is much larger than the labour elite. 
Breman’s focus on broad layers of ‘wage hunters and gatherers’ in all 
their variety also led him to look differently at the ‘pure’ working 
class, employed mainly in the formal sector, than was usual among left- 
wing, critical scholars. Breman observed that not only was the classic 
proletariat (in the European and North American sense) not very 
numerous in underdeveloped capitalism but that, moreover, it did not 
constitute the vanguard of class struggle. In itself, this observation was, 
of course, far from new. Ever since the early 1960s, a Third Worldist 
current had existed that asserted just the opposite, that the so-called ‘real’ 
working class was inclined towards conservatism. The best-known 
advocate of this position was Frantz Fanon. In his The Wretched of the 
Earth, he wrote: ‘In the colonial countries the working class has everything 
to lose ... It is [working class people] ... who because of the privileged 
place which they hold in the colonial system constitute also the 
“bourgeois” fraction of the colonized people’. Fanon counterposed to 
these workers the peasants and lumpenproletariat, ‘that horde of starving 
men, uprooted from their tribe and from their clan’, to which ‘the pimps, 
the hooligans, the unemployed and the petty criminals’ belonged. Fanon 
saw the lumpenproletariat as the real vanguard: ‘This lumpen-proletariat 
is like a horde of rats; you may kick them and throw stones at them, but 
despite your efforts they'll go on gnawing at the roots of the tree’.’” 

Jan Breman follows Fanon, in the sense that he, too, has little 
confidence in the minority of workers who are ‘employed on the basis 
of regular employment and standardised working conditions and are 
thus able to lead a relatively secure existence’. But he warns against 
overestimating the homogeneity of this ‘elite’, given, among other 
factors, ‘the differences between salaried employees of major enterprises 
and government institutions on the one hand, and skilled blue collar 
workers on the other’.”? Various ‘ranks and categories’ exist within the 
labour elite — a fact that becomes apparent in several circumstances, 
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including in ‘the numerous trade unions which, instead of defending class 
interests, seem to be more concerned with sectoral interest on the basis 
of status differences. A common front is only seen as regards the defence 
of these protected forms of labour’. At the same time, Breman never 
placed his hopes in the lumpenproletariat because his class analysis was 
much subtler than Fanon’s.*! 


Third insight: the labouring poor consist of several sub-classes. Unlike 
Fanon, Breman does not think there is only one alternative to the labour 
aristocracy. Beneath the top layer of privileged workers, Breman 
distinguishes three more ‘classes’ within the ‘working population’.* First, 
there is the ‘petty bourgeoisie’, which includes ‘owners of small-scale 
enterprises, certain categories of one-man firms such as self-employed 
craftsmen, retail traders, shopkeepers, and those who earn their daily 
bread by economic brokerage, such as moneylenders, labour recruiters, 
contractors of piece-work or house industry, rent collectors, etc.’. This is 
the group that corresponds more or less to what Sol Tax once called the 
‘penny capitalists’.°* Second, there is the ‘sub-proletariat’, the largest 
segment of the working population, which includes ‘ambulent craftsmen 
who each morning tender their labour and (paltry) tools in the urban 
marketplace, the houseworkers, street-vendors, and a long list of others, 
including the inevitable shoeshine’. This segment also includes ‘casual 
and unskilled labourers’ and workers ‘employed by small-scale workshops 
and [the] labour reserve of large enterprises’. The third and final group is 
the lumpenproletariat, which Breman defines as ‘the urban residue 
with criminal tendencies’ — the group of declassed people ‘who have 
broken all ties with their original environment, who have nowhere to live, 
and who have no proper or regular contact with others in their immediate 
surroundings’. Having fallen into a state of pauperization, ‘they form a 
beaten and apathetic muster of lone men, women with children, children 
without parents, the maimed and the aged. Prepared to do anything that 
will earn them a penny, the majority roam the streets begging, collecting 
old paper and bottles, and scavenging through the city’s garbage for 
anything edible or usable’. Any ‘rigid and static classification’ must be 
rejected.** 


Fourth insight: complicate the informal sector. The transitions between the 
different segments of the labouring poor are fluid and vague. A substantial 
proportion of the labouring poor is counted as part of the ‘informal sector’ 
but Breman has serious doubts about this concept.” Many writers think 
of the informal sector as a relatively homogeneous group of urban 
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self-employed people, while the reality is much more complicated than 
that. First of all, the informal sector is socially much more differentiated 
than is often supposed. Besides self-employment, there is also, for 
example, casual labour as well. In reality, the informal sector includes 
most of the aforementioned three sectors ‘under’ the labour elite. And it 
is exceptionally difficult — if not impossible — to split the informal sector 
analytically into different elements: ‘The specific structure of the informal 
sector — dominated by exchangeability and discontinuity and knowing 
only a very slim margin between employment and unemployment — 
makes categorisation according to the standard concepts and problems 
defined in terms of the formal sector a rather dubious affair’.*° 


Fifth insight: complicate the urban-rural dichotomy. An additional wrinkle 
is that the informal sector is far from an exclusively urban phenomenon. 
When the formal—informal distinction is restricted to urban labour, 
the concept ‘loses some of its practical and policy relevance’.*’ The 
enormous geographical mobility of the labour force means that ‘town 
and country cannot be regarded as separate economic sectors’.*° More 
generally, there are too many stereotypes in the literature, as if all 
migration occurred from the country to the city or as if non-agrarian 
activities existed only in cities. This kind of sharp counterposition between 
rural and urban areas does not correspond to reality. In many respects, it 
makes more sense to see a gradual transition, a continuum. First, many 
extractive and industrial activities take place in rural areas. Plantations 
are a major example of this. Second, there is considerable geographical 
mobility within rural areas in the form of a seasonal movement of labour.*” 
Third, the move from country to town is often temporary: ‘Large groups 
of seasonal migrants wander wretchedly to and fro between town and 
country, recruited or rejected as need arises’.*° And, fourth, there is also 
movement from city to countryside: ‘In the harvest season in particular, 
farmers from distant neighbourhoods will travel by tractor to [daily 
labour] markets in Valsad and Bardoli, for instance, to hire gangs of 
workers to harvest their crops’.*! 


Sixth insight: complicate migration processes. It is often assumed that 
people are either sedentary (and thus work where they live) or they 
migrate over great distances. Breman shows, however, that there are all 
sorts of intermediary forms. Even in South Gujarat, ‘the predominant 
pattern of labour mobility is not migration but circulation. Breman 
distinguishes among several variants. The first one, of course, is daily 
commuting by workers in the formal as well as the informal sector, 
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‘with a fixed workplace to which they travel daily’, and by casual labourers 
who, in ‘the course of a few weeks or even days ... will visit numerous 
locations, situated near or further away from the village, to perform the 
same or even different work each time: as helper in the building trade, 
loader-unloader on a lorry, navvy or road worker, or as agricultural day 
labourer’.*° 

In the second variant, there is seasonal work, which ‘started in the 
first half of the twentieth century’.** As early as the 1920s, the Halpatis 
who worked as halis (bonded servants) took part in seasonal migration. 
‘By giving them permission to do so, the landed gentry avoided being held 
responsible for their livelihood in the slack season’.*? These migratory 
processes cannot all be simply reduced to push- and pull-factors. Migration, 
above all circular migration, does not take place primarily because of a 
labour shortage in one spot and a labour surplus in another. On the 
contrary, sometimes workers go from A to B to work when, at the very 
same moment, there are workers from B doing the same work in A. What is 
most important in such cases is the power of the employer. Not only can 
workers ‘from the outside world’ be more easily let-go at the employer’s 
convenience, but outsiders are also far easier to control: ‘Labourers 
coming from elsewhere are often not familiar with the local customs and 
language; in the most literal of senses, they do not know their way around 
within the milieu in which they find themselves, and are defenceless in 
the face of the power exercised over them at the work site, which was 
usually also the place where they took up residence’.*° This powerlessness 
is often strengthened because the employer makes sure his labour force is 
made up of people with varied ethnic and geographical origins. 


With these six insights, Breman has provided building blocks for a truly 
global, non-Eurocentric labour history. His approach demonstrates that 
we should re-examine all the schemas we were educated in on their 
merits. Why, for example, do we still take the formal sector as our starting 
point and consider the informal sector as a deviation from this norm? 
Shouldn’t we turn the questions around? If the majority of the wage- 
earning labour force is involved in informal labour relations, isn’t 
the conclusion obvious that ‘more than the persistence of the informal 
sector economy, the emergence of the formal sector employment needs 
explanation’?*’ In short, Breman’s writings constitute a great intellectual 
challenge. Since Breman himself does not theorize much but has always 
stayed quite close to his empirical data, theoretically-minded people who 
seek to derive further interpretation of his research findings have a 
considerable amount of work ahead of them. 
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Part II 
Concepts 


4 
Capitalism 


Capitalism remains a controversial idea. When, at the end of the nineteenth 
century, it became a widely used expression in the academic world, this 
led almost straight away to various terminological controversies and 
confusions. In 1918, the German economist Richard Passow remarked 
tellingly: ‘It is always when clear concepts are missing, that this word makes 
its timely appearance’. 

When R. H. Tawney published his book Religion and the Rise of 
Capitalism in 1922, one reviewer commented that the term ‘capitalism’ 
was a political catchphrase that did not belong in a serious historical 
study. Tawney replied as follows: 


Obviously, the word ‘Capitalism’, like ‘Feudalism’ and ‘Mercantilism’, 
is open to misuse ... But, after more than half a century of work on 
the subject by scholars of half a dozen different nationalities and of 
every variety of political opinion, to deny that the phenomenon 
exists; or to suggest that, if it does exist, it is unique among human 
institutions, in having, like Melchizedek, existed from eternity; or to 
imply that, if it had a history, propriety forbids that history to be 
disinterred, is to run willfully in blinkers. Verbal controversies are 
profitless; if an author discovers a more suitable term, by all means 
let him use it. He is unlikely, however, to make much of the history 
of Europe during the last three centuries, if, in addition to eschewing 
the word, he ignores the fact.” 


Despite repeated attempts to abolish it, then, the concept of capitalism 
persisted. The reason for its staying power is that it refers to a pattern of 
qualitatively novel experiences in social life. These new experiences stand 
in clear contrast with preceding societies, which were mainly oriented 
towards the utility of resources: their economic activities served to 
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acquire specific goods and services, such as foodstuffs, clothing, weapons, 
ornaments, servants, and soldiers. Economic activities were oriented to 
subsistence, or, additionally, to the production of a surplus that enabled 
an intellectual and artistic praxis by an elite (such as in ancient Greece) 
or conspicuous consumption, warfare, and empire-building. We can find 
examples of this utility-orientation everywhere around the world, among 
hunter-gatherers, small peasants, and patriarchal households.’ 

Of course, trade also existed in use-oriented societies — for 
example, because the surplus owned by A could be exchanged for a 
different surplus owned by B. Transactions could even occur across 
great distances and via intermediaries. Usually, though, they played a 
subordinate role within these societies themselves. Most of the 
transactions occurred in markets, which were held daily or almost daily, 
although many ancient societies also featured larger markets occurring 
less frequently. Such large markets were usually special events. They 
were more than simply an opportunity to trade goods; they also involved 
the expression of desires and their satisfaction, a wish to access foreign 
domains, a discovery of the unknown and the exotic, and so forth. As 
such, they often had a festive atmosphere. Among the Aztecs, the largest 
market was the macuiltianquiztli in Tlatelolco, a neighbourhood 
in Tenochtitlan (Mexico). Here, more than 100,000 people assembled 
once every 20 days, combining trade with religious festivities. In 
eighteenth-century Egypt, large religious and commercial festivals 
were held along with smaller markets, to celebrate deities. In these 
festivals, merchants could reach more customers, and the local peasants 
could inspect goods that were not available at ordinary suqs. In pre- 
revolutionary China, annual fairs were usually combined with the feast 
day of the local temple’s principal deity. In the European languages, 
words such as feriae, foire, fair, and Fest refer to the common root of 
market and feast, exchange and pleasure.* 

As soon as traders had become a separate occupational group, we 
also witness the emergence of another orientation, focused less on 
considerations of utility than on making money. It gives rise to the idea 
of abstract accumulation — that is, accumulation that is not aimed at 
realizing a specific kind of lifestyle but that becomes a goal, in and of 
itself. Oikonomia (‘housekeeping’ in the Ancient Greek sense) is replaced 
by pleonexia (self-enrichment) — a goal that acquires an independent 
existence vis-a-vis its social and moral context. Already in the fourteenth 
century, Ibn Khaldiin noted that trade means ‘buying goods at a low price 
and selling them at a high price, whether these goods consist of slaves, 
grain, animals, weapons, or clothing material’. He added: 
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... honest (traders) are few. It is unavoidable that there should be 
cheating, tampering with the merchandise which may ruin it, and 
delay in payment which may ruin the profit, since (such delay) 
while it lasts prevents any activity that could bring profit. There will 
also be non-acknowledgement or denial of obligations, which may 
prove destructive of one’s capital unless (the obligation) has been 
stated in writing and properly witnessed.° 


When this attitude of merciless accumulation gains influence in areas 
that were previously only use-oriented, the distinction between the two 
is recognized by more and more people. In Europe, for example, ‘true 
friendship’ begins to mean that there is a relationship between people 
that exists beyond the logic of commodification, beyond calculated self- 
interest.° A friend can make sacrifices and can set his or her self-interest 
aside to support a companion. This ‘anti-commercial’ notion of friendship 
spread through Europe in the eighteenth century and, from there, to 
other parts of the world. It involves an ideology that became highly 
influential and durable precisely because it developed in response to the 
realities of commercial self-interest. 

In 1840, Thomas Carlyle summed up the trend in an exaggeration: 
‘Cash Payment’, he asserted, had ‘grown to be the universal sole nexus of 
man to man!’.’ A few years later, this idea of a cash nexus appears again in 
Marx and Engels’s Manifesto of the Communist Party, according to which 
the bourgeoisie ‘has pitilessly torn asunder the motley feudal ties that 
bound man to his “natural superiors”’ and has left remaining no other 
nexus between man and man than naked self-interest and callous ‘cash 
payment’. More theorizing along these lines occurred in the 1860s and 
1870s, when the emerging discipline of anthropology led to evolutionist 
reflections by scholars about ‘then’ and ‘now’ — where ‘then’ referred to 
the ‘primitive’ societies, about which more became known through the 
explorations of colonists. Sir Henry Maine wrote in his book Ancient Law: 


The movement of the progressive societies has been uniform in 
one respect. Through all its course it has been distinguished by 
the gradual dissolution of family dependency and the growth of 
individual obligation in its place. The individual is steadily 
substituted for the Family, as the unit of which civil laws take 
account ... Nor is it difficult to see what is the tie between man and 
man which replaces by degrees those forms of reciprocity in rights 
and duties which have their origin in the Family. It is Contract. 
Starting, as from one terminus of history, from a condition of society 
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in which all the relations of Persons are summed up in the relations 
of Family, we seem to have steadily moved towards a phase of social 
order in which all these relations arise from the free agreement of 
individuals.’ 


Subsequently, Ferdinand Tönnies published his work Gemeinschaft und 
Gesellschaft, in which he distinguished two kinds of societies: those based 
on non-contractual solidarity and those held together only by the 
influence of the state. Emile Durkheim criticized the implicit conservatism 
of Tönnies (as well as Comte and Spencer), replying that ‘I believe that 
the life of the great social agglomerations is just as natural as that of 
small aggregates. It is neither less organic nor less internal’. Although it is 
‘certainly distinct’, he argued, there is ‘no difference in nature’.’° In his 
book De la division du travail (1893), Durkheim elaborated his thesis: 
while, in traditional (‘mechanical’) society, social cohesion was 
accomplished by the conscience commune, modern (‘organic’) society is 
held together by the division of labour — primarily, that is, by occupational 
specialization. The second form of society had proved historically superior 
to the first." 

The new individualized and businesslike relationships pervaded 
daily life in many different ways. One symptom of this phenomenon was 
an increasing awareness of time. In the 1880s, the philosopher Friedrich 
Nietzsche observed in his Gay Science: 


One is now ashamed of repose: even long reflection almost causes 
remorse of conscience. Thinking is done with a stop-watch, as 
dining is done with the eyes fixed on the financial newspaper; 
we live like men who are continually ‘afraid of letting opportunities 
slip’ ... — one has no longer either time nor energy for ceremonies, 
for roundabout courtesies, for any esprit in conversation, or for 
any otium whatever. For life in the hunt for gain continually compels 
a person to consume his intellect, even to exhaustion, in constant 
dissimulation, overreaching, or forestalling; the real virtue 
nowadays is to do something in a shorter time than another person.” 


A tendency to ‘measure’ more and more things (pantometry)’ was also 
evident in the education system, where pupils were encouraged to 
compete with each other, and where their performance was judged in 
terms of linear criteria such as grades. In the early-twentieth century, 
Werner Sombart used the ‘taxametrization’ of coaches as an example to 
describe a trend towards formalization: 
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[T]he old relationship between coachman and customer is of a very 
personal character: the conditions under which the journey is 
undertaken are fixed in a personal talk on a case by case basis; at 
the time of payment, the personal character of the relationship is 
most clearly expressed by the variation in charges. If however a 
taxameter is affixed to the carriage, then all the personal, individual 
or coincidental aspects in the relationship between coachman and 
passenger are annulled; the latter just mutely pays the amount 
shown by the meter.** 


Taxametrization was Sombart’s metaphor for expressing the general 
depersonalization occurring, which he noticed in many different areas of 
life, including catering and hotel accommodation, written correspondence, 
street numbering, and the transition to stable feeding. 

It is against this backdrop that the ascent of the concept of capitalism 
began. The term expresses that the concrete aim to procure useful things 
is subordinated to the abstract aim to make money and realize profits. 
And it is precisely this experiential context that can explain the stubborn 
persistence of the concept — despite repeated attempts to banish it 
from public and scientific discourse. As soon as we attempt to ban the 
notion, it returns in another guise, whether as commodification, 
commercialization, money-making, or market-orientation, among other 
concepts. In his book The Wheels of Commerce, Fernand Braudel wrote 
on the notion of ‘capitalism’: 


Personally, after a long struggle, I gave up trying to get rid of this 
troublesome intruder. I decided in the end that there was nothing 
to be gained by throwing out along with the word the controversies 
it arouses, which have some pertinence to the present-day world ... 
[If] capitalism is thrown out of the door, it comes in through the 
window." 


Definitions 


Although ‘capitalism’ refers to real experiences, there is certainly no 
unanimity about its definition. Initially, historians tended towards a broad 
description. Some, like Norman Gras, even thought that capitalism could 
be found in every civilization; it meant nothing more than saving, 
planning, and cultivating ‘nature’s products (berries, nuts, timber, 
animals) ... for future use’.'° A century ago, the medievalist Henri Pirenne 
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believed that capitalism was at least a thousand years old. And, According 
to the historian Michael Rostovtzeff, capitalism had existed in European 
antiquity, since it concerned the production of goods that ‘were chiefly 
sold in the market, not consumed by the producers’.’” 

Nowadays, two interpretations seem to predominate that are 
often at loggerheads with each other. One interpretation goes back to 
Adam Smith and is defended by Immanuel Wallerstein, among others. 
It says that capitalism exists wherever there is ‘a system of production 
for sale in a market for profit and appropriation of this profit on the basis 
of individual or collective ownership’.'* According to this approach, it 
does not matter what the social relations within the production system 
look like (whether there is serfdom or wage labour, for instance); all 
that matters is a type of economic behaviour that is oriented towards 
market sales and profit-making. The other interpretation has its source 
in the Marxian tradition, defining capitalism (or the capitalist mode of 
production) as generalized commodity production. This interpretation 
means that capitalism exists when not only the outputs (goods and 
services) created by the production system take the form of commodities 
but also all the inputs of that system — including labour, resources, and 
means of production — are purchased as commodities.!” 

It is true that intermediate definitions between the two also exist. 
Max Weber, for example, was closer to the Smithians than to the Marxists, 
but he nevertheless built a bridge between the two approaches. He 
distinguished between a ‘pre-rationalist capitalism’ (of which there were 
supposedly examples across the last four millennia in China and India, 
as well as in the European antiquity and middle ages) and a ‘rationalist 
capitalism’ (which flourished in the West and was characterized by 
‘rational capitalist firms’ with their own fixed capital, free labour, rational 
division of labour, and competitive economic behaviour).”° This second 
variant strongly resembles Marx’s capitalism. 

Capitalism can be seen as the competitive accumulation of capital 
based on commodification.*' It involves a progressive circulation 
of commodity production and distribution, such that not only labour 
products but also means of production and labour capacity acquire 
the status of commodities. The commodification of human labour 
capacity does not necessarily have to take the form of wage labour (as 
both Marx and Weber believed) but can also be based on physical 
coercion, as is the case with indentured labour or chattel slavery.” 
Nevertheless, it remains true that capitalism’s ‘single most important 
innovation is the vast expansion of wage labor’ — as Sven Beckert has 
observed.” 
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Essential for capitalism, however defined, is the transformation of 
outputs (labour products) and inputs of labour processes (human labour 
capacity, raw materials, means of production) into commodities — into 
goods and services that have both a use-value and an exchange- 
value. That is, the goods and services both meet the needs of particular 
consumers (individuals, enterprises, institutions) and can also be traded 
in fixed proportions for other commodities. Capitalism cannot exist 
without commodity production and commodity trade. Yet, commodities 
are not a ‘stand-alone’ phenomenon: their existence presupposes the 
presence of at least three other phenomena: property rights, money, and 
competition. 


Property rights: Commodities can be bought and sold only by their owners 
(or the legal representatives of those owners). Commodities therefore 
assume property rights — bundles of enforceable claims.“ Each property 
right is backed with the threat of public enforcement via some kind of 
sanction — and, as a last resort, physical coercion. 


Money: Commodities are bought and sold for money, a general equivalent 
(and a special kind of commodity) with which the price of diverse goods 
and services can be reckoned. Money (which originally may have had a 
religious and cultic function)” can become a fetish because, in capitalism, 
it appears that everything revolves around it (abstract wealth) as a means 
of acquiring every possible kind of goods and services. Money makes 
financial credit possible, and therefore also an independent currency 
trade and a finance industry. ‘Credit creation’ is, as Harold James has 
observed, ‘the driving force of the modern monetary economy’.”° 


Competition: As such, competition is obviously not unique to capitalism. 
Chiefdoms and states also compete with each other. But the nature of 
competition in the field of commodity production and trade is specific. 
‘The basic law of capitalist competition’ is not mainly about territory or 
political power but, as Marx emphasized,” about realizing profit from the 
production and sale of commodities — in which control over territories 
and political power can, of course, be a very useful aid. The biggest 
profit rate is naturally reached when there are no rivals in the market. 
As Immanuel Wallerstein says: ‘If there is a monopoly, the seller can 
demand any price, as long as he or she does not go beyond what the 
elasticity of demand permits’. That is why competition constantly 
involves attempts to negate it — a tendency that Norbert Elias calls the 
monopoly mechanism.” 
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These aspects make it clear that the history of capitalism cannot 
be written without systematic attention to rules, laws, and politics. 
Furthermore, a history of capitalism is inconceivable without a parallel, 
integrated history of nation-states, national banks, government debt, 
and labour relations. Every manifestation of capitalism requires 
institutions that regulate markets, the circulation of money, and forms 
of employment. Capitalism is not just an economic system; the dis- 
continuous yet still progressing commodification process influences every 
sphere of life, from ecology and agriculture, via kinship and family life, to 
war-making. 

The regulated combination of commodification with property rights, 
money, and competition makes capitalism an ever-restless and enormously 
dynamic system. Almost two centuries ago, John Ramsay McCulloch 
remarked: ‘There are no limits to the passion for accumulation’, while a 
1952 study commissioned by the American Economic Association made an 
equally striking observation about this perpetual striving: 


[In capitalism], real assets and consumables, in bulk, if not in 
composition, are valued not for themselves but for their monetary 
equivalent. All things are thought of as exchangeable and saleable, 
and therefore as convertible into money, the universal solvent. 
The money measure of goods becomes the real expression of their 
value. Goods are money, and, from the viewpoint of capitalist 
motivation, it is from this equivalence that they derive their worth 
... Thus the energy and ability which, in some societies, are directed 
toward religion, politics, art, or war are, in the developed capitalist 
milieu, channeled into business.*! 


Greed can certainly play a role in this incessant process of accumulation 
but it is not an absolute requirement. Other motives, such as frugality and 
ambition, can be just as important, as Max Weber already knew.*” 


Periods and types 


A broad definition of capitalism will inevitably lead to a different historical 
periodization than a narrow one. According to some Smithians, capitalism 
has already existed for more than two thousand years. According to most 
Marxian scholars, however, we should date the beginning of capitalism to 
the eighteenth century because, at that time, a lot of wage labour and 
manufactories first emerged in Western Europe. Depending on the 
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definition applied, further periodizations are possible. Such attempts 
are certainly useful and they have a lengthy history.” They enable us to 
order the historical material and put it into perspective. At the same 
time, however, this obviously also carries a risk of over-systematization, 
whereby turning points are exaggerated and continuities overlooked. 
Every attempt to periodize a phenomenon necessarily assumes that its 
development contains both continuities and discontinuities. If nothing 
changed over the course of time, a periodization would not make any 
sense. Inversely, if everything changed all the time, purely by accident, no 
periodization would be possible. Periodizing assumes the simultaneity of 
relative continuity and relative discontinuity. The former implies not that 
there is a constant recurrence of events but, rather, that, even when major 
changes occur, a definite structural coherence remains discernable. 
Inversely, relative discontinuity means not that arbitrary changes occur 
but that a disturbance of the existing relationships occurs according to 
some kind of identifiable logic.** 

Naturally, various periodizations can be applied side-by-side. 
Fluctuations in economic growth, demography, technology, consumer 
behaviour, trade union structures, ecological frontiers, or cultural value 
systems can all have divergent temporalities.*° Changes within capitalism, 
moreover, do not occur everywhere at the same time: sometimes, they 
generalize over the course of time and, in the process, often change their 
form; sometimes, they occur unevenly and in combination with other 
shifts. That is one reason why it is almost impossible to mark off the 
precise ‘beginning’ and ‘end’ of a period. Periodizations ‘seldom fit neatly 
and exactly; historical events resist periodization into watertight 
compartments’.*° It seems wise to allow for the possibility of transition 
periods, in which the old and the new co-exist with each other. 

Even more important, it seems to me, is a thesis defended by Andrea 
Komlosy: we should not take as a point of departure the stages of 
development in separate regions and states but, instead, focus on the 
connections between regions and states.” Taking this approach, it also 
becomes possible to understand cultural, economic, and political transfers 
between different parts of the world, which often result in combined and 
uneven developments, in which ‘innovations’ in one place are combined 
with ‘regressions’ in other places. The transatlantic slave trade offers a 
good example: already in the seventeenth century it rendered highly 
modern and profitable plantations possible in the Caribbean, yet, 
simultaneously, promoted impoverishment in parts of Africa. There are 
nevertheless also moments that hit different parts of the world almost 
simultaneously, although they have different levels of impact in separate 
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regions. Global economic crises (1857-9, 1873-9, 1929-33, 1966-7, and 
2007-8) are examples of such moments.” 

The issue of periodization is bound up with the issue of typologies. 
Wallerstein is obviously right when he claims that, on a world level, there 
is only one kind of capitalism, a ‘singular structure’, but that does not 
preclude that highly diverse variants of capitalism have emerged within 
the world system. One does not have to agree with the whole analysis of 
Gøsta Esping-Anderson’s The Three Worlds of Welfare Capitalism (1990) 
or Michel Albert’s Capitalisme contre capitalisme (1991) to realize that 
capitalism knows many different guises. Some variants occur quite 
regularly in the historical literature. One of them is ‘merchant capitalism’ — 
a somewhat undertheorized concept that refers to an early form of 
capitalism (occurring in North Africa and the Middle East since the ninth 
century, and in Europe since the twelfth century) in which industry and 
finance capital played a subordinate role.” 

Another variant is ‘organized capitalism’ — a concept that goes back 
to the Austro-Marxist Rudolf Hilferding. Hilferding claimed that, since 
about 1915, European capitalism had begun to exhibit some of the 
characteristics of a planned economy through cartelization and, therefore, 
could be fundamentally reformed through state intervention. This idea 
was introduced into the historical literature in the 1970s, although, soon 
enough, ‘the end of organized capitalism’ was diagnosed as well.*° One 
can also distinguish between different business models, which appear in 
changing combinations. Patrick Fridenson has identified four types of 
capitalist business trajectories, varying from small enterprises to large 
corporations. These different modes of business are generally 
characterized by more or less strong entrepreneurial family ties and 
diverse systems of finance, with different forms of liability, but also by 
different locations in global commodity chains, local labour relations, and 
workers’ household economies.*! 

A drawback of many typologies and periodizations of capitalism is 
that they are based on the histories of the old core regions in the world- 
system: Western Europe, North America, and Japan. 


Patterns and trends 


Many authors have attempted to discover general tendencies in capitalist 
development. About some trends there is a fairly broad consensus — 
for example, the constantly interrupted but steadily progressing con- 
centration and centralization of capital since the nineteenth century, or the 
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likewise discontinuous but nevertheless progressing internationalization 
(globalization) of production and distribution. The surge in importance of 
the sphere of consumption and of the financial sector is generally accepted. 
Other trends are more controversial: is there, in reality, a tendential fall in 
the average rate of profit, as various classical economists have argued? And 
is the rate of return on capital in the long term really larger than the rate of 
growth, as Thomas Piketty claims?** Does the gap between rich and poor 
countries really continue to grow wider? 

At the same time, the development of capitalism is clearly uneven, 
both on a world scale and within different regions. Precisely by viewing 
the world as a unitary but differentiated whole, it becomes possible to 
contextualize developments in the historical core zones of capitalism 
much better. Consider, for example, the welfare states that emerged in a 
limited number of countries after World War II. Already in the late 1960s, 
the political economist Ernest Mandel was arguing that welfare states 
with mass consumption minimally require a high level of industrialization 
and aggregate wealth, combined with a steady rhythm of expansion. 
That would exclude ‘three-quarters of the countries of the world from 
all chance of success in such experiments. At most, these can find a 
momentary success in about twenty countries (the US, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, Japan, and Western Europe), which account for less than 
20 per cent of the world’s population. Welfare states would therefore 
necessarily be ‘temporary’. Current trends do not seem to contradict this 
hypothesis. In advanced capitalist countries, social security provisions are 
being gradually reduced, while precarious and unstable jobs are on the rise. 

One final crucial question is this: if capitalism is a historical 
phenomenon, which has conquered the world since the seventeenth or 
eighteenth century, will it also reach an endpoint? Marxists, in particular, 
have often claimed that capitalism is doomed in the long run; some even 
believed that the timing of the end could be calculated.** But Youssef Cassis 
has rightly pointed out that ‘capitalism has never really been threatened by 
collapse during an economic crisis in the last 150 years’.* So far, the system 
has recovered after each crisis, often instituting reforms intended to prevent 
a repetition of any collapse.* Still, there is a definite scholarly undercurrent 
that believes that the growth possibilities for capitalism are reducing, 
because ‘On the three frontiers of commodification—labour, nature and 
money—regulatory institutions restraining the advance of capitalism for its 
own good have collapsed, and after the final victory of capitalism over its 
enemies no political agency capable of rebuilding them is in sight’.*” 
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Concepts reveal, in Hegel’s words, ‘that which is genuinely permanent 
and substantial in the complexity and contingency of appearance and 
fleeting manifestation’.** Concepts, as such, cannot explain reality, but 
they can act as building-blocks for such an explanation. A scientific 
concept is most useful if it contributes to the building of theories that can 
explain a significant part of reality; has a meaning that is entirely clear to 
all participants in the research; and is not changed over time by stealth 
(that is, without the change being mentioned explicitly). I believe 
capitalism can be such a concept. The notion of ‘capitalism’ is ‘something 
that historians need in our toolkit’, as Gareth Austin has said;*? it allows 
us to comprehend the interconnectedness of many diverse aspects and 
processes in world society. 
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5 
Workers 


The concept of the ‘working class’ emerged towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, and was at first used especially in the plural form. The 
‘working classes’ comprised all those people employed to work for wages 
in manual occupations. The term probably came into use when, due to the 
rise of manufactories and factories, new groups of wage-earners became 
visible, who could be counted neither among domestic servants nor 
among day-labourers or journeymen. 

The precise meaning of the term ‘working class’ is disputed. While 
some emphasize manual labour, broader interpretations are also 
advanced. Not infrequently, lower-level white-collar employees are 
included in the working class, and sometimes the position is defended 
that all wage-earners belong to the working class, except for higher 
managers. Nevertheless, all definitions of the working class that are used 
today have three aspects in common. First, they assume that members of 
the working class share at least one characteristic — namely, that they are 
dependent on a wage for their survival, while other sources of income are 
either lacking or much less important. Second, they involve the (often 
implicit) assumption that workers are part of families whose members, 
in principle, also belong to the working class. Sometimes, it is assumed 
that there is a male breadwinner who earns the income of the whole 
household, while other members of the family perform (at most) 
subsistence labour; other times, the possibility that other family members 
can also contribute to the household income is recognized. Third, all 
definitions assume that the working class is counterposed to other social 
classes —in particular, the employers (‘capitalists’), the self-employed, the 
unfree, and so-called ‘lumpenproletarians’ (beggars, thieves, prostitutes, 
and such like). 

All these descriptions emphasize structural, social-economic 
characteristics. But the working class also has a subjective side, as 
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manifested by its culture, mentality, and collective action. Accordingly, 
the influential British historian E. P. Thompson considered ‘class’ to 
be an outcome of experience, emerging out of those socio-economic 
characteristics. ‘Class’, he argued, ‘happens when some men, as a result of 
common experiences (inherited or shared), feel and articulate the 
identity of their interests as between themselves, and as against other 
men whose interests are different from (and usually opposed to) theirs’. 
The ways in which class ‘happens’ can diverge strongly and are 
unpredictable: ‘We can see a logic in the responses of similar occupational 
groups undergoing similar experiences, but we cannot predicate any law. 
Consciousness of class arises in the same way in different times and 
places, but never in just the same way’.’ 


Formation 


In the early twenty-first century, wage labour has probably become the 
second-most prevalent form of work after domestic subsistence labour. 
But wage labour is not a phenomenon of recent vintage. Wage labour 
has been performed more or less sporadically for thousands of years. 
Originally, it concerned work activities of a non-permanent nature, such 
as the work of itinerant artisans, the service of military recruits, or help 
with the harvest. 

What is special about modern wage-labour is not only that it has 
become a socially dominant phenomenon but also that a relatively large 
tranche of wage workers have longer-term jobs that often last for years, 
or sometimes even a lifetime. This historical shift occurred gradually 
(albeit more rapidly from the fifteenth century), beginning in the 
North Atlantic region and then spreading to other parts of the world. 
Among the underlying causes of this development were the rise of 
capitalist production and distribution, increasing state apparatuses that 
intervened more powerfully in economic and social life, and population 
growth. These processes contributed to the emergence of regional, 
national, and international labour markets, and new forms of social 
inequality (see Chapter 8). 

Such trends did not always lead to a growing number of wage 
workers (in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, they were 
accompanied by an intensification of slavery); but, in the long term, 
they meant that more and more families depended on a wage for their 
survival. This ‘proletarianization’ rendered a growing part of the world 
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population dependent on one kind of income and, therefore, socially 
vulnerable: 


The opportunities or risks for such workers are determined by 
markets and market changes. They do not possess the tools they use, 
the raw materials they process, or the products they produce. Their 
work is determined by those who possess all of this in the form of 
capital and who, on this basis, employ and direct them (often 
through managers, supervisors, or other types of middlemen). The 
relation between wage workers and employers is based on a contract 
of exchange (work for wages), terminable by both sides, and not by 
extra-economic compulsion or tradition.’ 


Parts of the large group of wage workers so emerging develop collective 
identities, based on shared interests, experiences, opinions, fears, and 
expectations. They articulate these collective identities in all kinds of 
ways, through sociability, religious rituals, or organizations for mutual 
aid. Not infrequently, the new identity is also the expression of a nascent 
class-awareness, based on the consciousness that the interests of workers 
are different from, and often counterposed to, those of the employers. 
Whether such consciousness emerges, and what exact forms it will have, 
always depends on the circumstances and cannot be predicted in advance. 

In some circumstances, class awareness becomes more militant 
because groups of workers try to defend their perceived common interests 
against the state or the employers, through economic or political action. 
In support of this struggle for their interests, they can form diverse kinds 
of organizations, such as trade unions, political parties, or sometimes 
even paramilitary units. Here, again, it is true that this can happen in all 
manner of ways, and that the content of a conflict of interest can present 
great variations. Only rarely do such interest groups strive to unite all 
workers; more often, they exclude segments of the class due to reasons of 
gender, ethnicity, nationality, education, and so on. 


‘Peripheral’ working classes 


In recent decades, more and more voices argue that the foregoing 
interpretation of ‘working class’ is too restrictive. The distinctions between 
‘classical’ wage-earners and some other subordinate groups are very 
subtle indeed. There are all kinds of forms of ‘hidden’ wage labour, such 
as sharecropping, where a peasant family supplies labour and the 
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landowner supplies the land and means of production, while the revenues 
are shared between them according to some formula. Or there are self- 
employed workers, who are formally employers without staff but, in 
reality, are often dependent on one specific client who is therefore 
their de facto employer. This relativization of the boundaries of the 
working class has recently motivated historians to redefine it, such that 
slaves and other unfree workers can also be included, just like ostensibly 
‘independent’ self-employed operators.* 

Historians Peter Linebaugh and Marcus Rediker, for example, 
revealed how, in the early-modern North Atlantic region, a multiform 
proletariat of ‘hewers of wood and drawers of water’ developed, with 
various sites of struggle, ‘the commons, the plantation, the ship, and the 
factory’.° According to Linebaugh and Rediker, it is likely that slaves from 
Africa, indentured labourers from Europe, native Americans, and ‘free’ 
wage-earners and artisans constituted a complex but also socially and 
culturally interconnected amorphous ‘multitude’, which was regarded as 
one whole (a ‘many-headed Hydra’) by those in power. Linebaugh and 
Rediker referred to the 1791 rebellion of Haitian slaves as ‘the first 
successful workers’ revolt in modern history’. They suggested that this 
revolution later contributed to the segmentation of that rebellious 
‘multitude’: ‘What was left behind was national and partial: the English 
working class, the black Haitian, the Irish diaspora.’ The narrow 
nineteenth-century concept of the proletariat we find in Marx and others 
was, they suggest, a result of this segmentation 

We have to rethink the traditional notion of the working class. On 
the one hand, the experience of the contemporary Global South tells us 
that the distinctions between ‘classical’ wage-earners and some other 
subordinate groups are vague indeed. ‘Pure’ wage workers have been a 
minority in the labour force of many countries in the Global South; there, 
the process of class formation was never completed. Most of these wage- 
earners do not freely dispose of their own labour-power — for example, 
because they are tied down by debt — or they do not have any formal 
(legally recognized) contractual relationship with their employers. 
In addition, wage labour in the South is carried out by households 
and families whose survival very often remains partly dependent on 
subsistence labour as well — performed especially, but not exclusively, by 
women — and on independent production of commodities for the market, 
for instance. 

The economic roles that different family members take on are often 
not fixed and permanent but, rather, signify a transient social relationship, 
one that can be replaced rather quickly by other sources of income. 
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That is one reason why the dividing line between workers and so-called 
lumpenproletarians is not always easy to draw. Referring to Africa, 
Vic Allen concluded some fifty years ago that ‘[i]n societies in which 
bare subsistence is the norm for a high proportion of all the working 
class, and where men, women, and children are compelled to seek 
alternative means of subsistence, as distinct from their traditional ones, 
the lumpenproletariat is barely distinguishable from much of the rest of 
the working class’.° 

On the other hand, historical studies reveal that, in the past, the 
dividing line between chattel slaves, serfs, and other unfree subalterns 
(taken together) and ‘free’ wage-earners was rather vague, at best. On the 
African east coast in around 1900, for example, there lived quite a number 
of slaves who: 


. worked as self-employed artisans or skilled workers, some 
of whom had previously worked as day labourers but had learnt a 
more lucrative trade ... These self-employed slaves ... were 
respected for their knowledge and thus commanded exceedingly 
high prices in the market, but they were rarely for sale. With almost 
the same status as freed slaves, a number of them actually owned 
small garden plots, and occasionally even slaves.’ 


Brazilian historians, especially, have pointed to the fluid dividing line 
between ‘free’ wage labour and chattel slavery, for example in the case of 
the ganhadores (slaves-for-hire), who earned their own wages, a proportion 
of which they had to hand over to their owners.® In South Asia, other 
ambivalences occur, for example in the case of ‘coolies’ or indentured 
labourers who were employed in South Asia itself but also in the Caribbean, 
Malaya, Natal, Fiji, and elsewhere. Their situation is sometimes described 
as a ‘new form of slavery’ but, at other times, as ‘nearly free’ wage labour.’ 
In Australia, after lengthy hesitations, labour historians no longer have any 
difficulty describing the numerous convict labourers originally settling in 
the country as ‘working class’ in the broad sense of the word, even though 
these workers performed forced labour.'® And, for Europe, the research 
of recent decades reveals that many so-called ‘free’ workers were really 
bonded labourers, far into the nineteenth century. Master-and-servant laws, 
apprenticeship arrangements, and so forth, ensured that workers were tied 
to their employers, and had significantly fewer legal rights than the 
literature previously suggested."! 

But developing a broad and inclusive notion of the working class is 
not enough. We will also have to recognize that the working class is 
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extremely heterogeneous and complex on all levels. If we leave the 
single-axis framework of the white, male industrial worker behind, a 
multi-dimensional picture emerges of interacting factors that, in 
concert, keep people in subordinate social positions in different ways. In 
a famous article, the jurist Kimberlé Crenshaw explained this idea with 
an analogy: ‘traffic in an intersection, coming and going in all four 
directions. Discrimination, like traffic through an intersection, may flow 
in one direction, and it may flow in another. If an accident happens in an 
intersection, it can be caused by cars traveling from any number of 
directions and, sometimes, from all of them’. Similarly, a black woman 
can be harmed in several ways at the same time.’ 

Applying the idea is difficult," for two main reasons. First, we are 
confronted with what the Australian feminist historian Ann Curthoys 
identified as the indeterminacy involving the relationship between 
class, gender, ethnicity, religion, and other multiple aspects of historical 
analysis. Curthoys pointed out how complicated it is to work simult- 
aneously with concepts such as gender, ethnicity (or race), and class — in 
her terms, the ‘three-body problem’: 


Trying to keep just two of these concepts in play has proved 
extremely difficult ... But if keeping two such concepts in play is 
hard enough, look what happens when the third concept, be it 
ethnicity or class or sex, is brought seriously into play. The system, 
the analysis, becomes too complex to handle. 


Second, there is the question of the cohesion between different social 
categories. There are two options. Either we assume that the categories 
are ‘structurally distinct, only to then equitably “intersect” or “entangle” 
each other’, and then we find ourselves ‘under the obligation to provide 
a theoretical framework for (and a sociohistorical account of) how 
exactly such evenly distributed “intersections” or “entanglements” take 
place’. Or we assume that the different social categories are not only 
interdependent but are also part of ever-changing hierarchies. In that 
case, as Kelvin Santiago-Valles points out: ‘The challenge remains 
for us to address and further research the structurally asymmetrical 
and variable articulation of the seemingly distinct aspects of social 
stratification as world-historical processes and shifting lived experiences 
— individually and collectively, locally and globally’.'° 

However, these difficulties, of course, do not diminish the heuristic 
value of the intersectionality idea. 
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Critiquing the classics 


Whatever the methodological problems, we obviously need to rethink 
the complex connection between wage labour and capitalism. In my view, 
Marx’s distinction between chattel slave and ‘free’ wage-earner was 
incorrect. Marx engaged with issues relating to slave labour in many 
passages of his work. He was more aware of the contrast between ‘free’ 
wage labour and slavery than most twenty-first-century scholars. As an 
expert on European antiquity (on which he wrote his PhD thesis) and as 
a contemporary to the American Civil War, Marx was very conscious of 
the slavery problem.’ The first volume of Capital was published two years 
after the abolition of slavery in the US (in 1865) and 21 years before 
abolition was officially proclaimed in Brazil. Marx considered slavery 
a historically backward mode of exploitation that would soon be a thing 
of the past, as ‘free’ wage labour embodied the capitalist future. He 
compared the two forms of labour in several of his writings. He certainly 
saw similarities between them — both produced a surplus product and 
‘the wage-labourer, just like the slave, must have a master to make him 
work and govern him’.'® At the same time, Marx distinguished some 
differences that overshadowed all the common experiences these two 
collectives shared. Let me offer some brief critical comments on them and 
indicate some doubts. 

First, wage workers dispose of labour capacity — viz. ‘the aggregate 
of those mental and physical capabilities existing in the physical form, the 
living personality, of a human being, capabilities which he sets in motion 
whenever he produces a use-value of any kind’! — and this labour capacity 
is the source of value. The capitalist purchases this labour capacity as a 
commodity because he expects it to provide him with a ‘specific service’, 
namely, the creation of ‘more value than it has itself’. The same is not 
true of the slave’s labour capacity. The slaveholder ‘has paid cash for his 
slaves’, and so ‘the product of their labour represents the interest on the 
capital invested in their purchase’.*! But, since interest is nothing but a 
form of surplus value, according to Marx,” it would seem that slaves 
would have to produce surplus value. And it is a fact that the sugar 
plantations on which slave labour was employed yielded considerable 
profits because the commodity of sugar embodied more value than the 
capital invested by the plantation owner (ground rent, amortization of 
the slaves, amortization of the sugarcane press, and so forth). So is it 
really the case that only the wage worker produces the equivalent of 
his/her own value plus ‘an excess, a surplus-value’?”’ Or is the slave a 
‘source of value’ as well? 
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Second, Marx states that the wage labourer ‘must be the free 
proprietor of his own labour-capacity, hence of his person.” The future 
wage worker and the money owner ‘meet in the market, and enter into 
relations with each other on a footing of equality as owners of commodities, 
with the sole difference that one is a buyer, the other a seller; both are 
therefore equal in the eyes of the law’.”° In other words: labour-power 
should be offered for sale by the person who is the carrier and possessor of 
this labour-power; and the person who sells the labour-power offers it 
exclusively. Why should that be so? Why can the labour-power not be sold 
by someone other than the carrier (as, for example, in the case of children 
who are made to perform wage labour in a factory by their parents or 
guardians)? Why can the person who offers (his or her own, or someone 
else’s) labour-power for sale not sell it conditionally, together with means 
of production? And why can someone who does not own his own labour- 
power nevertheless sell it (as in the case of rented slaves, whose owners 
provide them to someone else for a fee)?”° 

Third, the wage worker embodies variable capital: 


It both reproduces the equivalent of its own value and produces 
an excess, a surplus value, which may itself vary, and be more or less 
according to circumstances. This part of capital is continually being 
transformed from a constant into a variable magnitude. I therefore 
call it the variable part of capital or, more briefly, variable capital.” 


Further, Marx argues: 


It is only because labour is presupposed in the form of wage-labour, 
and the means of production in the form of capital (i.e. only as a 
result of this specific form of these two essential agents of production), 
that one part of the value (product) presents itself as surplus-value 
and this surplus-value presents itself as profit (rent), the gains of the 
capitalist, as additional available wealth belonging to him.” 


To Marx, the slave is part of fixed capital and therefore no different, 
economically, from livestock or machinery: ‘The slave-owner buys his 
worker in the same way as he buys his horse’.” The slave’s capital value is 
his purchasing price, and this capital value has to be amortized over 
time, just as with livestock or machinery.” But how justified is Marx in 
defining only wage labour as variable capital, on the grounds that ‘this 
part of capital’ can ‘be more or less’?*! Is the same not true of commodity- 
producing slave labour? 
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Fourth, when the wage worker produces a commodity, this 
commodity is ‘a unity formed of use-value and value’, and, hence, ‘the 
process of production must be a unity, composed of the labour process 
and the process of creating value [Wertbildungsprozess]’.*° There can be 
no doubt that slaves producing cane sugar, tobacco, or indigo are 
producing commodities, just like wage workers. But, if this is the case, 
then slaves also produce value. Marx denies this, since he considers slaves 
part of constant capital and holds that only variable capital creates value. 

Fifth, the wage worker always divests himself of his labour-power ‘for 
a limited period only, for if he were to sell it in a lump, once and for all, he 
would be selling himself, converting himself from a free man into a slave, 
from an owner of a commodity into a commodity’. Normally, one would 
refer to sucha transaction (the ‘sale’ of acommodity in instalments, without 
any change of owner) as a lease and not as a sale — an obvious idea that was 
already formulated by others before.** The distinction between a lease and 
asale may appear insignificant but it is not. ‘When a sales contract is closed, 
the substance of the commodity becomes the property of the other party, 
whereas when a lease contract is closed, the other party merely purchases 
the right to use the commodity; the seller only makes his commodity 
available temporarily, without relinquishing ownership of it’, as Franz 
Oppenheimer has rightly noted.” When A sells B a commodity, B becomes 
the owner in lieu of A. But when A leases B a commodity, A remains the 
owner and B merely receives the right to use the commodity for a fixed 
term. The ‘substance’ of the commodity remains with A, whereas B receives 
its ‘use and enjoyment’.*° Thus, if wage labour is the leasing of labour- 
power, the difference between a wage worker and a slave does not lie in the 
‘definite period of time’” during which labour-power is made available but 
in the fact that, in one case, labour-power is leased, while, in the other, it is 
sold. Why do we not find this consideration in Marx? Presumably, because 
it shows the process of value-creation in a different light. The substance of 
the value of labour-power is retained by the worker rather than being 
yielded to the capitalist.*° Thus, if wage labour were a lease-type 
relationship as well, it could not create surplus value. 

Sixth, according to Marx, the rate of profit tends to decline because 
the social productivity of labour increases constantly: 


Since the mass of living labour applied continuously declines in 
relation to the mass of objectified labour that sets it in motion, i.e. 
the productively consumed means of production, the part of this 
living labour that is unpaid and objectified in surplus-value must 
also stand in an ever-decreasing ratio to the value of the total capital 
applied.” 
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The endpoint of this tendency would, of course, be a situation in which 
variable capital has been reduced to zero and total capital consists 
exclusively of constant capital. In such a situation, the collapse of capitalism 
would be a fact. But the odd thing is that there already existed such a 
terminal phase prior to the Industrial Revolution — on the plantations of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. These plantations employed slave 
labour; so, according to Marx’s premises, total capital consisted exclusively 
of constant capital. How are we to account for the economic dynamism of 
the plantations on this basis? 

The example of slave labour shows that Marx did not provide a 
consistent justification for the privileged position productive wage labour 
is given within his theory of value. There is much to suggest that slaves 
and wage workers are structurally more similar than Marx and traditional 
Marxism suspected. The historical reality of capitalism has featured many 
hybrid and transitional forms between slavery and ‘free’ wage labour. 
Moreover, slaves and wage workers have repeatedly performed the same 
work in the same business enterprise.*° It is true, of course, that the slave’s 
labour capacity is the permanent property of the capitalist, whereas the 
wage worker only makes his labour capacity available to the capitalist for 
a limited time, even if he does so repeatedly. It remains unclear, however, 
why slaves should create no surplus value while wage workers do. The 
time has come to expand the theory of value in such a way as to recognize 
the productive labour of slaves and other unfree workers as an essential 
component of the capitalist economy. 


A new concept 


The implications are far-reaching. Apparently, there is a large class of 
people within capitalism whose labour-power is commodified in various 
ways. I would like to call this class the extended working class. (In my 
earlier book, Workers of the World, I used the term ‘subaltern workers’ but 
this proved to be confusing.) Its members make up a very varied group: it 
includes chattel slaves, sharecroppers, small artisans, and wage-earners. 
It is the historical dynamics of this ‘multitude’ that we should try to 
understand. We have to consider that, in capitalism, there always existed, 
and probably will continue to exist, several forms of commodified labour 
subsisting side-by-side. 

In its long developmental trajectory, capitalism utilized many 
kinds of work relationships, some mainly based on economic compulsion 
and others with a strong non-economic component. Millions of slaves 
were brought by force from Africa to the Caribbean, to Brazil, and to the 
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southern states of the US. Contract workers from India and China were 
shipped off to toil in South Africa, Malaysia, or South America. ‘Free’ 
migrant workers left Europe for the New World, for Australia, or the 
colonies. And, today, sharecroppers produce an important portion 
of world agricultural output. These and other work-relationships are 
synchronous, even if there seems to be a secular trend towards ‘free 
wage labour’. Slavery still exists and sharecropping is enjoying a 
comeback in some regions. Within certain cultural and legal limits, 
capitalists could (and can) choose whatever form of commodified 
labour they see fit in a given historical context: one variant seems 
most profitable today, another tomorrow. If this argument is correct, 
then it behoves us to conceptualize the wage-earning class as one 
(important) kind of commodified labour among others. Consequently, 
so-called ‘free’ labour cannot be seen as the only form of exploitation 
suitable for modern capitalism but as one alternative among several 
(see Chapter 2). 

Such a reconceptualization and broadening of the notion 
of the working-class will help us to better understand the many forms 
of resistance that have been used by workers over time. The classical 
approach suggests, for example, that strikes are a form of collective 
action that is associated especially with free wage labourers. But, 
if we look at the ways in which protest is expressed and pressure is 
exerted by the different groups of workers (including slaves, the self- 
employed, the lumpenproletarians, and the ‘free’ wage labourers), 
these appear to overlap considerably.*' In the past, all kinds of 
subaltern workers went on strike. The sharecropping silver miners in 
Chihuahua protested as early as the 1730s against the termination of 
their work contracts by the mine owners. They entrenched themselves 
in the nearby hills, where: 


. they built a makeshift stone parapet, unfurled a banner 
proclaiming their defiance, and vowed to storm the villa of San 
Felipe, kill [the mine owner] San Juan y Santa Cruz, and burn his 
house to the ground. For the next several weeks they refused to 
budge from their mountain redoubt, where they passed time by 
composing and singing songs of protest.** 


The miners returned only after mediation by a priest, sent by the 
bishop. Slaves regularly went on strike, too. Serfs in Russia refused 
‘to recognize their owner’s authority over them’; they stopped working 
for him and decided ‘to go on strike’. On plantations in the British 
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Caribbean in the early-nineteenth century, there were also walkouts 
by slaves: 


The rebellions in Demerara in 1829 and Jamaica in 1831 both 
began as versions of the modern work strike, coupled with other 
acts of defiance, but not with killing. Only when the local 
militia retaliated with force, assuming that this was another 
armed uprising, did such an occurrence actually take place.** 
[See Figure 5.1.] 


The broadened concept of the working class that I propose will enable us 
to rethink the strike phenomenon. By including slaves and indentured 
labourers, it becomes possible to see that the strike is a very important, 
but also specific, form of the collective refusal to work. So-called unfree 
workers have used other forms of collective refusal that deserve to be 
integrated into our analysis. We all know of the maroons, the slaves who 
fled the plantations in North America as well as the Caribbean and South 
America. But this kind of resistance is not confined to the New World. On 
the mainland coast of Tanganyika in 1873, plantation slaves fled in huge 
numbers and founded the village of Makorora, ‘hidden in a thicket of 
thorny bushes’ and with ‘heavy fortifications’.*® 


JN 


Figure 5.1 ‘The Destruction of Roehampton Estate in the Parish of 
St. James’s in January 1832. The property of J. Baillie Esq.’ Lithograph, 
Adolphe Duperly, Jamaica 1833. Wikimedia Commons. https://bit. 
ly/3ymJstb. 
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Seen against this backdrop, the strikes of so-called free wage- 
earners constitute just one form of collective resistance against the 
exploitation of commodified labour. And we should also acknowledge 
that, conversely, free wage labourers have often employed methods of 
struggle that are usually associated with other groups of subaltern 
workers, such as lynching, rioting, arson, and bombing. 

By broadening our perspective on commodified labour under 
capitalism, we will be better placed to write the history of all those 
anonymous individuals and families who, as the playwright and poet 
Bertolt Brecht, wrote, ‘built Thebes of the seven gates’ and so often 
‘cooked the feast for the victors’.*° 
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6 
Coerced labour 


Science may indeed purchase its exactness at the price of 
schematization. But the remedy in this case is to confront it with an 
integral experience. 

Maurice Merleau-Ponty, Signes! 


There is wide disagreement about the concepts needed to analyse coerced 
labour. Contemporary Brazilian legislation regards as ‘modern slavery’ 
what others would regard as ‘forced labour’. Since very early on, the 
definitions of slavery and other forms of coerced labour adopted by 
international organizations have been at odds with one another. The 
confusion dates from the 1920s at the latest. Article 1 of the 1926 League 
of Nations Slavery Convention defined slavery in legal terms: ‘the status 
or condition of a person over whom any or all of the powers attaching to 
the right of ownership are exerciseď’. Article 2.1 of the ILO’s Convention 
Concerning Forced or Compulsory Labour of 1930 (No. 29), however, 
does not presume the existence of a legal basis: indeed, ‘all work or service 
that is exacted from any person under the menace of any penalty and for 
which the said person has not offered himself or herself voluntarily’ is 
regarded as forced or compulsory labour.” 

Not only have the standard definitions been inconsistent for so long, 
but they are also generally vague. That vagueness began with the League 
of Nations. What does the League mean when it talks about ‘any or all of 
the powers attaching to the right of ownership’? Modern legal theory 
distinguishes at least 11 such ‘powers’, including the duty to prevent 
harmful use. The UN Convention of 7 September 1956 refers to ‘slavery, 
the slave trade, and institutions and practices similar to slavery’.* But 
what does ‘similar to slavery mean? 

Today’s non-governmental organizations (NGOs) have done nothing 
to lessen the confusion. The Walk Free Foundation defines ‘modern slavery 
as ‘one person possessing or controlling another person in such a way as to 
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significantly deprive that person of their individual liberty, with the 
intention of exploiting that person through their use, management, profit, 
transfer or disposal’. Applying this definition, in its 2014 report, the 
Foundation estimates that 35.8 million people are ‘living in some form of 
modern slavery globally’. Other NGOs arrive at differing conclusions. Anti- 
Slavery International (ASI) takes the following view: 


Someone is in slavery if they are: forced to work — through mental 
or physical threat; owned or controlled by an ‘employer’, usually 
through mental or physical abuse or the threat of abuse; dehumanised, 
treated as a commodity or bought and sold as ‘property’; physically 
constrained or has restrictions placed on his/her freedom of 
movement.’ 


Based on this definition, ASI estimates that 21 million people are ‘in a 
form of slavery’, drawing on an estimate published by the ILO in Geneva. 
To advance the academic debate on this question, it would seem advisable 
not to remain focused on discussions about general but inevitably 
contentious terms such as ‘slavery’, but to go beyond that and to analyse 
as precisely as possible all forms of coerced labour — of which ‘slavery’ is 
but one example. Probably only then will we be able to identify clearly the 
differences and similarities between various forms of exploitation and 
repression. This might make it easier to understand the causalities and 
to develop effective policies. The present chapter makes a preliminary 
attempt at such an analysis. 


Conceptual clarifications 


If we are to discuss the phenomenon of coerced labour, we also need 
to know what non-coerced labour entails. An example might help. On 
21 November 1857, a Caribbean planter complained about his unhappy 
fate in London’s The Times newspaper. The abolition of slavery in the 
1830s had resulted in an acute shortage of labourers willing to work on 
the plantations, since the former slaves refused to accept such a dependent 
labour relationship any longer: 


The freed West India negro slave will not till the soil for wages; the 
free son of the ex-slave is as obstinate as his sire. He will cultivate 
lands which he has not bought for his own yams, mangoes, and 
potatoes. These satisfy his wants; he does not care for yours. Cotton 
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and sugar and coffee and tobacco — he cares little enough for them. 
And what matters it to him that the Englishman has sunk his 
thousands and tens of thousands on mills, machinery, and plant, 
which now totter on the languishing estate that for years has only 
returned beggary and debts? He eats his yams, and sniggers at 
‘Buckra’ [the white man].° 


Marx commented on this sort of lamentation by planters when he 
observed that the former slaves had become ‘self-sustaining peasants for 
their own consumption’; for them, ‘capital does not exist as capital, 
because autonomous wealth as such can exist only on the basis of direct 
forced labour, slavery, or indirect forced labour, wage labour’.’ In other 
words, the slaves who had been able to cast off their chains completely 
and who now produced only for themselves were free labourers, while 
slaves and wage labourers both performed forced labour. Or, in modern 
microeconomic terms: anyone who works as an agent for a principal 
is unfree.’ 

Marx’s view placed him in a long tradition. In his Politeia, Aristotle 
argued that the actions of aman who ‘does or learns anything for his own 
sake or for the sake of his friends, or with a view to excellence, ... will not 
appear illiberal [unfree]; but if done for the sake of others, the very same 
action will be thought menial and servile’.? Based on that argument, wage 
labour in Ancient Greece was frequently considered unfree labour, which 
is why slaves (douloi) and wage labourers (thétes) were often regarded as 
belonging to the same group." The distinction between non-coerced and 
coerced labour mirrored, then, the distinction between labour for oneself 
and labour for others. Moses Finley described this distinction thus: 


‘Oneself’ is to be understood not in a narrow individualistic sense 
but as embracing the family, nuclear or extended as the case may be 
in any particular society ... Nor is interfamily cooperative activity, 
as during harvest periods. ‘Labour for others’ implies not only that 
others take some of the fruits but also that they customarily control, 
in direct ways, the work that is done and the manner of its doing, 
whether in person or through agents and managers." 


Aristotle implicitly presumed that all members of the oikos (the household 
as a patriarchal community) performed ‘free labour’; but, from a feminist 
perspective, such a view is untenable of course. The male head-of- 
household does, indeed, work for his family without having to submit to 
others. But women, children, and servants working under his authority 
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are not free; they, too, work and are subject to the authority of another — 
in this case, the patriarch.'* Whatever the case, the work of the patriarch 
is free, since it is autonomous, while ‘labour for others’ represents a 
heteronomous activity that I will regard here as coerced labour. If free 
workers were to support one another mutually — by rotating labour, for 
example — that, too, would be free labour. 

What does coercion mean in this context, though? To answer this 
question, we must first briefly discuss ‘coercion’ as an abstract concept. 
Every coercive act represents a relationship between two actors and two 
behaviours. There is a coercer who attempts, by means of a coercive act, 
to induce a recipient of coercion (the victim) to perform a compliant 
response.’ The coercer might be a person but it could equally be an 
organization or institution, or even a social structure. The coercive act 
can take two forms: constrained choice and physical compulsion. 
Constrained choice is when the coercer threatens the victim along the 
lines of ‘if you do (not do) X or Y, then harm will be inflicted on you’. The 
victim is effectively being ordered by the coercer to do (or not do) 
something. Sometimes the threat is multiconditional; in that case, the 
victim has two or more ‘permitted’ choices (‘you may do A or B, but 
not C’). Sometimes, the threat is biconditional, in which case the victim 
is permitted just one choice. The coercer threatens that the victim 
will be harmed if s/he fails to accede to what the coercer demands. 
This harm can be inflicted by the coercer (if, for instance, an attacker 
threatens: ‘your money or your life’) but that is by no means necessary. 
A statement along the lines of ‘If you violate this commandment, you 
will go to hell’ is also a threat. In constrained choice, the coercer aims to 
induce the recipient of coercion to respond compliantly; this might take 
the form of an action or an omission. Action, here, means purposeful 
behaviour or a failure to perform an action that one has the ability and 
the opportunity to perform.'* In the case of physical compulsion, the 
coercer uses force to restrict the spatial freedom of movement of the 
victim without the latter being able to do anything to resist. Examples 
include slave raiding and confinement in a labour camp. In the case of 
physical compulsion, victims have no choice; in the case of constrained 
choice, they have one or more choices.'° 

Sometimes, forms of coercion completely coalesce; then they can be 
said to form intrinsic combinations. Torture as a means of forcing a 
confession from someone is an example of an intrinsic combination, with 
physical compulsion and threat (constrained choice) forming a whole. In 
the case of other coercive acts, forms of coercion are employed as two 
distinct, but closely related, methods. 
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The victim can respond to the coercive act in various ways, of 
course: he or she can obey, refuse to obey, partly obey, or just pretend to 
obey. The first two options are unambiguous; the last two are ambiguous. 
Hidden forms of disobedience can be both frequent and take a number of 
different forms.'° 


The three moments of coerced labour 


In analytical terms, all forms of coerced labour are characterized by three 
‘moments’: the individual’s entry into the labour relationship; the period 
during which they work — when their labour is extracted from them; and 
their exit from the labour relationship. These three moments are 
interrelated, of course — a point to which I will return later. 


Entry 

Why do workers enter into a coerced labour relationship? There are, I 
would argue, ten varying reasons, of which only one is actually voluntary 
(Figure 6.1). 


1) When the worker is sold, the worker becomes the property of one or 
more individuals or of an organization, such as a company or a 
state, and is subsequently sold-on to another person or organization 
for the purpose of performing work. 

2)  Hiring-out occurs when a person, although the property of an 
owner, has to work for someone else, an employer. A Brazilian study 
of these slaves-for-hire (so-called ganhadores) in the nineteenth 
century says: 


The ganhadores moved about freely in the streets looking for 
work. It was a common, although not general, practice for slave 
owners to permit their slaves to live outside the master’s home 
in rented rooms, sometimes with former slaves as their landlords. 
They only returned to the master’s house to ‘pay for the week’, 
that is, to pay the weekly (and sometimes daily) sum agreed 
upon with their masters. They were able to keep whatever 
exceeded that amount.” 


In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, such slaves-for-hire 
could be found in various parts of the Americas and Africa. 

3)  Self-sale. Sometimes, workers feel compelled to sell themselves to an 
employer for a number of years or the rest of their lives because, for 
example, they would otherwise be unable to pay off their debts or 
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Figure 6.1 Forms of entry into a coerced labour relationship. 
Source: Author. 


they would starve. This is self-sale, with the worker opting to 
become a slave. Self-sale is an ancient phenomenon, mentioned 
even in the Code of Hammurabi (c. 1780 BCE), and it inspired 
theoretical reflections on the part of Locke, Montesquieu, and 
Rousseau.'® As Patterson observes: 


Poverty was, of course, one of the main reasons for self-sale, and 
... in several advanced societies such as China and Japan it was 
at times a major source of slaves. In Russia between the 
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4) 


5) 


seventeenth and nineteenth centuries self-sale as a result of 
poverty was the most important reason for enslavement among 
the mass of domestic slaves ... Yet there were reasons other than 
poverty why persons sold themselves. Sometimes it was because 
of political rather than economic security. Strangers who found 
themselves cut off from their kinsmen in tribal societies often 
sought self-sale into slavery as the only path to survival ... 
Another cause of self-enslavement was the sale of self and 
relatives in order to escape either military services or prohibitive 
taxes — whether in cash, kind, or corvée labor. ° 


Debt can induce people to work for others. Tom Brass has dis- 
tinguished two ways in which debt bondage can be created. The first 
is ‘voluntary’ indebtedness and it occurs: 


... when an individual voluntarily seeks a loan which he or she is 
unable to repay subsequently. Thus loans taken for non-recurrent 
items of expenditure, such as the purchase of medicines for illness, 
the finance of important life cycle ceremonies (such as marriage 
or death rites) may result in the labour-power of the debtor being 
acquired by the creditor. Because the advance is requested, 
this form lacks the coercive appearance of bonded labour: the 
worker becomes indebted and exits from the free labour market 
‘voluntarily’. 


The second is ‘involuntary’: 


. a loan is neither sought nor is the necessity for doing so 
present initially. Indebtedness is involuntary, and furthermore 
appears as such. It follows from a situation in which payment 
due a worker at the end of his contract is withheld by the 
creditor-employer precisely in order to retain his services, the 
resulting period of unpaid labour (engineered by the creditor- 
employer) necessitating recourse to subsistence loans on the 
part of the worker. Though different in appearance, both these 
forms are in substance the same, and initiate the cycle of debt- 
servicing labour obligations which constitutes bondage.” 


Birth. The principle that the child of a slave is also a slave is of 
ancient origin. We find it in pre-Columbian America, for example, 
and it has persisted ever since.” Slaveholders sometimes exploited 
this principle to engage in conscious slave-breeding, as was the case 
in Ethiopia, as late as the end of the 1920s, when the price of slaves 
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had risen to incredible levels owing to decreasing supplies.” The 
journal of the ILO remarked at the time: 


In fact, just as livestock is placed in favourable conditions 
for breeding, so a male may be assigned to a female slave in 
order that their offspring may add to their owner’s property ... 
The owner has theoretically the right to dispose of the 
child from the moment of its birth; he can take the baby from 
the breast and sell it. As a matter of fact, it is clear that the 
owner’s interest demands that the new-born child should live 
under the best possible conditions, so that he may be a fine 
specimen if sold young or that he may develop normally and 
become a vigorous worker. These two reasons usually prevail 
to prevent the child being taken from his mother until he is 
weaned.’ 


6) Abduction. An armed group captures one or more individuals 
(Figure 6.2) and puts them to work or sells them for the purpose 
of having them work for others (which brings us back to the 
first variant). For example, a French traveller writing at the 


Figure 6.2 ‘Gang of captives met at Mbame’s on their way to Tette’. 
Men, women and child slaves near Tete, Mozambique, are forced to 
walk through the fields fettered at the neck and wrists. Wood engraving 
by J. W. Whymper after J. B. Zwecker, 1865. Wellcome Collection. https:// 
wellcomecollection.org/works/u3whmqgk/items. 
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end of the nineteenth century about the Mossi people in Africa 
reported that: 


From time to time, his cavalrymen storm the outskirts of some 
Gurunsi or Kipirsi village, taking by surprise and seizing the 
inhabitants who are farming or collecting firewood. His people 
also lie separately in ambush on the roads and capture anyone 
who comes within their reach ... During my second stay in 
Banéma, Boukary, knowing my horror of plunder and slavery 
and fearing to displease me, sent out two expeditions at night 
without telling me: one into the west towards Nabouli, the other 
into the south towards Baouér’a. At ten o’clock the next morning, 
the sound of gunfire announced the cavalrymen’s return. Soon 
afterwards, a row of male and female slaves appeared, tied one 
behind the other with a rope around their necks. The expedition 
to Nabouli brought back seventeen slaves, that to Baouér’a, only 
five, as well as a donkey loaded with salt and a little cotton 
fabric. Upon the arrival of these unfortunates, we let them drink, 
and used mallets to remove the copper rings and hoops they 
wore around their arms and legs.” 


The adult men and women were sold, but: 


... the little children, boys and girls, were divided up between 
the warriors, who took charge of them. Until further notice, 
these children will serve the warriors as their grooms; those who 
are deemed capable of later service and who prove themselves 
obedient will be kept on. The others will be sold off at the first 
opportunity. The girls are married off to those warriors who have 
distinguished themselves.”° 


It is important to note that abduction can also be state-supervised, 
as in the case of Korean forced labourers who, during World War II, 
were ‘conscripted’ by the Japanese Government — a euphemism for 
‘abducted’ (Figure 6.3). 

Kinship and community pressure refers to cases where workers felt 
obliged to work because their family or the head of the community (the 
village chief, for example) wanted them to. In early-twentieth-century 
French West Africa, the colonial administration obliged villages to 
supply contingents of labourers, to build railways, for example: 


To that end, the indigenous communities (e.g. families, ethnic 
groups and villages) are expected to give up the labourers 
required. Following their recruitment, the chief of the province 
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Figure 6.3 Koreans forced to labour at a mine in Hokkaido, Japan, 
during World War II. Published courtesy of the National Memorial 
Museum of Forced Mobilization under Japanese Occupation, under the 
Korea Open Government License Type 4 (equivalent to CC BY-NC-ND). 


chooses from his advisers and/or friends a person responsible for 
breaking down the contingent into three crews, appointing a 
leader and taking the entire workforce to the sites. He must 
remain there to ensure that labourers who are ill, who have 
deserted or who are otherwise unavailable for work are replaced, 
to provide information on the men mobilised and, if necessary, to 
receive complaints. The men are scheduled to set out for the sites 
after the harvest — starting from 1 November. Labourers are 
enlisted to work from 1 November to 1 May ... 7” 


8) Monetary taxes were levied, especially by the colonial authorities, to 
induce people to engage in wage labour — because it was only 
through wage labour (or the production of cash crops for the 
market) that they could earn the cash they were required to pay to 
the state. Two managers at a commercial company in Congo wrote 
about this on the eve of World War I: 


The goal of the tax system is not only to reimburse the 
government in some measure for the cost of occupying all the 
territories, and of providing protection for the native population. 
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Taxes also have a higher purpose, which is to accustom the 
Negroes to work ... The native from the Upper Congo region has 
not yet reached that stage of evolution where he would increase 
his comfort by trade and work, and for this reason the tax system 
will continue to provide for a long time the main incentive 
to work.”® 


Sometimes, taxes were levied not in a monetary form but in the 
form of labour - what the French colonial authorities termed 
prestation. The link with kinship and community pressure (variant 7) 
is seamless, since the prestation usually had to be paid by the 
community. 

9) ‘Free’ wage labour. In theory, under capitalism, there are multiple 
alternatives to wage labour for the individual ‘free’ wage-earner;”° 
he or she ‘can go on the dole, or beg, or simply make no provision ... 
and trust to fortune’.°° They can also become self-employed, set up 
a workers’ cooperative, or become a capitalist employer. Many of 
these variants make it possible to acquire the money required to 
purchase or rent the consumer goods necessary for one’s own 
household (a home, clothing, food, and so on). But, for most wage- 
earners, these alternatives are neither reasonable nor acceptable. As 
individuals, they often do not feel attracted by the alternatives 
because these are regarded as ignominious (begging) or difficult to 
realize (setting up their own business).*! Moreover, there is also a 
collective unfreedom: the number of workers who manage to escape 
from wage labour by becoming employers is, by definition, limited: 
their freedom to escape is ‘contingent on the others not exercising 
their similarly contingent freedom’: ‘although most proletarians are 
free to escape the proletariat, and, indeed, even if everyone is, the 
proletariat is collectively unfree, an imprisoned class’.” Seen in this 
way, wage labour thus is a clear case of constrained choice. 

10) Free choice. Finally, there are, of course, also those not forced by 
material necessity but who nonetheless enter into a heteronomous 
labour relationship. They include subsistence peasants who accept 
wage labour temporarily to acquire ‘extras’ (luxury items, for 
instance) with the money they have earned, and also wealthy 
individuals who accept an employment position to ensure they are 
usefully occupied.°* 


Two caveats should be made concerning this classification. First, the 
distinction between these variants (and especially the first nine) is 
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not always as clear-cut as it might seem. Take contemporary Brazil, 
for instance: 


Victims are recruited in poor regions of Brazil by labor contractors, 
who promise good jobs and transport voluntary workers in buses 
over long distances. Upon arrival, workers are surprised to find that 
the reality differs from the promises. Workers are informed that 
they already have a debt for the cost of transportation and for the 
food they received. They are told that they will be charged for the 
tools, boots, hats, and clothes that are necessary to carry out the job, 
as well as for the rental of their beds. The cost of their food is also 
retained from their salaries. Workers who complain are told that 
they cannot leave until they have paid their debt. Those who still do 
not submit are retained by violence.** 


In this case, the workers are victims of both abduction and debt peonage. 
And what about the following case, from the US? In 1908, thus long after 
slavery had been officially abolished, the sheriff of Shelby County, 
Alabama, arrested a young African-American man, Green Cottenham, for 
‘vagrancy. Cottenham, a 22-year-old descendant of former slaves, was 
sentenced to 30 days’ hard labour: 


Unable to pay the array of fees assessed on every prisoner — fees to the 
sheriff, the deputy, the court clerk, the witnesses - Cottenham’s 
sentence was extended to nearly a year of hard labor. The next day, 
Cottenham ... was sold. Under a standing arrangement between the 
county and a vast subsidiary of the industrial titan of the North — U.S. 
Steel Corporation — the sheriff turned the young man over to the 
company for the duration of his sentence. In return, the subsidiary, 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, gave the county $12 a 
month to pay off Cottenham’s fine and fees. What the company’s 
managers did with Cottenham, and thousands of other black men they 
purchased from sheriffs across Alabama, was entirely up to them. A 
few hours later, the company plunged Cottenham into the darkness of 
amine called Slope No. 12-one shaft in a vast subterranean labyrinth 
on the edge of Birmingham known as the Pratt Mines.°° 


Here, a relatively small debt was vastly inflated, after which the convict 
could be leased for a limited period as a slave. This particular case 
combined debt bondage with slave-for-hire. There are, in short, many 
combinations and hybrid forms. 
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A second point is that the coercion might be indirect: the coercer 
can compel the victim to work through intermediaries. The relationship 
between debt peon and employer can be indirect because, for example, 
intermediaries — perhaps multiple — are involved: 


Employers provide a sum of money to these intermediaries who, in 
turn, use this money to provide wage advances to workers. In some 
instances the chain of intermediaries can be relatively long. In 
[contemporary] Peru, for example, it was observed that some 
employers pay an advance to so-called habilitadores, who then make 
smaller advances to local patrones (bosses), who in turn recruit 
workers through wage advances.*° 


Intermediaries (so-called jobbers, sirdars, and so on) were often used to 
recruit wage labourers and indentured labourers. This was the case in 
China’s coalmines in the early decades of the twentieth century but also, 
for example, in the Indian textile industry and in Russian agriculture.*” 

In short, my classification is more indicative than complete, and it is 
embedded in more complex hierarchical relationships.** 


Labour extraction 

Once an employer has a worker at his disposal, he must induce that 
worker to translate his capacity to labour (labour-power) into actual 
work. The question then arises: why do workers do this — why do they 
work? The fact that workers are present and available at a worksite 
says little about the effort they put in for their employer.” Individuals 
cannot be forced to work by dint of physical compulsion alone. Physical 
compulsion restricts the victim’s freedom of movement, but the actions 
that the victim can (or is required to) perform within the limited scope for 
movement available to him or her require a degree of cooperation on 
the part of that same victim. As Barrington Moore has rightly noted, even 
in Nazi concentration camps, the SS guards ‘needed some minimal 
cooperation from the prisoners in order to carry out the day’s routine of 
getting them to the dormitories, feeding them, and making them work’.*° 
Physically incarcerating workers therefore provides no guarantee that 
they will actually work. And using force to compel a victim to do 
something is not only very labour-intensive — owing to the need to deploy 
a permanent means of coercion directed at that individual — it is also 
extremely ineffective. I do not mean that force cannot play a role within 
a labour relationship, but that force (or the omnipresent potential for it) 
operates as part of a conditional threat: if you don’t work hard/well 
enough, you will be physically punished.*! Physical compulsion would 
seem to be one component of constrained choice. 
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Whether workers work hard and well will always depend on a 


combination of three factors: compensation, conditional force (coercion), 


and commitment. Together, these explain the degree to which workers 
are motivated to work in accordance with the standards set by the 


employer (Figure 6.4).*” 


Incentives Coercion 


Figure 6.4 Forms of labour extraction. Source: Author. 
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1) 


2) 


3) 


Compensation, or the offer of contingent rewards such as wages and 
other benefits, can be divided into three categories. 

First, direct wages, that is, money wages. These can be further 
subdivided into a) compensation for the time people work (time 
rates);} b) compensation for the results of people’s work (piece 
rates: payment for each item produced; commission (for 
salespeople), whereby workers receive a fraction of the value of the 
items they sell; gainsharing: group incentives that are partially tied 
to gains in group productivity, reductions in cost, increases in 
product quality, or other measures of group success; profit-sharing 
and bonus plans (which link wages to the enterprise’s profits); and 
c) combinations of time-based and result-based wages (hybrids). 

Second, indirect wages, such as perquisites, insurance 
arrangements, holiday pay, and services.** 

Third, invisible wages — the non-contractual appropriation by 

employees of enterprise goods and services. This category covers a 
range of wage forms, including open and legal perks, semi-legal 
pilfering, and outright theft.*° 
Coercion, or the conditional threat of inflicting harm, comprises 
disciplinary rules and their sanctioning. Coercion can be applied to 
enforce discipline but can hardly be used as a punishment to make 
people more creative. Three areas in which coercion may be applied 
can be distinguished: a) the area of disciplinary liability, in other words 
the breaking of factory rules. Punishment may include reprimands, 
demotion (transfer to other, lower-paid, work for a certain period) 
or dismissal; b) the area of criminal liability, or violating the criminal 
law, with corresponding punishments; and c) the area of material 
liability.*° Punishment may include restitution in cash or kind to the 
enterprise for damage to its property resulting from an infringement 
of labour discipline. 
Commitment, or the invocation of loyalty, comprises incentives 
based on five main motives: a) professional pride (craftsmanship); 
b) loyalties to a local community; c) loyalties to a wider community; 
d) desire for public recognition and appreciation; and e) the joy of 
working as such and/or with co-workers. These motives are closely 
linked to the cultural context. What the English observer Geoffrey 
Russell Barker wrote in the 1950s is illustrative in this respect: 


The stimuli most widely used in the USSR, for example, would 
generally prove useless or worse in our [English] conditions. The 
honours awarded to categories of people regarded as socially 
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valuable in the way of uniforms, medals, decorations and badges 
would provoke not competition for them, as visible tokens of 
high status, but embarrassment and possibly even contempt. 
In this respect, the USSR was probably fortunately placed in 
having (a) a tradition upon which it was easy to build, and (b) in 
starting from a cultural level which largely reflected pre- 
capitalist conditions, in which awareness of the ‘cash nexus’ was 
not very fully developed — at any rate not so fully developed 
as to make it very difficult to persuade workers to accept such 
symbols of status as being equal or of comparable value to higher 
wages.*” 


The relative weight of these three motives, which varies over time and 
from job to job, defines the systems of work rules. These systems are 
always the result of ‘negotiation’ between employers and workers; and 
they determine more or less what constitutes proper or improper 
behaviour among workers and what behaviour can be punished or 
rewarded. Punishments and rewards can be discretionary (applied as the 
employer sees fit) or they may be bound by formal and informal rules.** 

Regardless of the rules, there is always a lot of scope for manoeuvre 
among employers or their managers/overseers, if only because it is they 
who decide whether an employee’s behaviour is correct and which 
incentives should be applied. Historically, workers have generally been in 
favour of restricting management’s discretionary power as much as 
possible and expanding the domain of rules and meta-rules (rules about 
the making of rules). The American sociologist Philip Selznick has 
written about the transition from a so-called prerogative contract — 
according to which management can deploy hired labour-power at its 
discretion — to a constitutive contract that sets out procedures and 
regulations for the utilization of labour-power.*° This transition might 
reflect the enhanced power of workers at the worksite as well as the 
influence of external authorities, such as the state. In the case of a highly 
developed constitutive contract, the rule system becomes relatively 
autonomous, ‘because it ensures the reproduction of relations in 
production by protecting management from itself, from its tendency 
towards arbitrary interventions that would undermine the consent 
produced at the point of production’.*! 


Exit 


In what circumstances may the worker terminate his labour relationship? 
I distinguish seven important variants here. 
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1) Exit forced by employer. In some cases, employers wanted to shed 
their workers, by dismissal or deception, for example: 


Vessels with lengthy voyages typically had multiple stops, usually 
picking up a cargo in one and selling it at the next. The wait for 
more freight to come along could last for months. During this 
downtime the crewmen dared not leave because they would not 
receive their earned wages until reaching the agreed-upon final 
port of call. Those who did so lost all their pay. By law a [US] 
captain had to feed and provision his crew during such lulls, 
but if he chased them off, he kept their wages for himself. This 
prompted many unscrupulous masters to make their men’s 
lives hell in an effort to entice them to desert. If successful, 
captains contracted a crimp [labour recruiter] for replacements 
when they needed to sail, then repeated the process in the 
next port.°? 


This was the case, too, with slaves who were dismissed because they 
were old or sick. 

2) Exit forced by another power. British campaigns to abolish the slave 
trade (since 1807) and slavery (since 1834) changed labour 
relations throughout the world.®* This was similarly true of the 
conventions adopted since 1919 by the ILO. The victory of the 
Northern states against the Confederacy in the American Civil War 
triggered important shifts, too, however, as did the emancipation of 
the serfs in the Habsburg Empire and Russia. 

3) Impeded (no way out), temporarily or permanently. Permanent 
impediments to leaving can be seen in traditional forms of slavery 
but also in the case of certain forms of debt peonage. Jan Breman 
reported the following in relation to poor peasants in Gujarat in the 
1960s, who had become bonded labourers (hali): 


Because the hali’s low income did not extend to celebrations in 
the household, like births and marriages, or setbacks, such as 
illness or death, the debt grew larger rather than smaller. This 
cumulative shortfall in income forced the labourer to remain 
attached to the master, and because it was impossible to end the 
relationship ... the contract took on the characteristics of 
servitude. After a lifetime’s work, the hali was just as poor as 
when he entered the master’s service.** 


Temporary impediments characterize seasonally related debt 
bondage, for example. Jan Breman writes that cane cutters and 
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4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


brickmakers in contemporary Gujarat could be bonded by payment 
of an advance: 


... for the season’s duration, a period ranging from six to eight 
months. Payment of an advance is intended to force them to 
move and to prevent them from withdrawing prematurely from 
their contracts. To ensure immobilization of the floating 
workforce for the duration of the production process, payment 
of the wage is deferred until the season ends ... The new regime 
of bondage differs from the traditional one in terms of the short 
duration of the agreement (often no longer than one season), its 
more specific character (labour instead of a beck-and-call 
relationship) and finally, its easier termination or evasion (even 
without repayment of the debt).°° 


The techniques employers used to bind relatively freer workers 
to them were many, varying from workbooks (livrets d’ouvriers) 
to company housing. A workbook was a compulsory record that 
each worker had to hand over to their employer. As they could 
only leave that employment upon return of the workbook, duly 
signed by the employer, this restricted their free movement. 
Exit despite impediment. If employers attempt to retain their workers 
against their will, those workers can decide to run away, as tens of 
thousands of slaves and convict labourers have done over the 
centuries, or desert, as sailors sometimes did.°° Mass protests such 
as those culminating in the revolution on Saint-Domingue (1791- 
1804) could also terminate certain exploitative labour relations. 
Conditional exit. Often, the exit is conditional, with workers having 
to meet certain obligations before being permitted to leave. 
Examples include indentured labourers, who were first required to 
complete the duration of their initial contract, and slaves striving to 
purchase their freedom (manumission) and who had to save their 
own price before they could be manumitted. Conditional exit 
applies, too, to ‘free’ wage labourers whose contracts include a 
period of notice. 

Unconditional exit. Some groups of workers can leave at any moment 
they choose; these include casual labourers hired for perhaps just a 
few hours. 

Death is, of course, the ultimate and irrevocable termination of a 
labour relationship. 


Figure 6.5 captures all of these forms of exit. 
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Figure 6.5 Forms of labour relationship termination (exit). Source: 
Author. 


Combination of the three elements 


The three ‘moments’ that characterize coerced labour (entry, labour 
extraction, and exit) all affect, and are affected by, each other. How a 
worker enters into a labour relationship influences how s/he has to work 
and the scope for exiting the labour relationship. A worker physically 
compelled to enter into a labour relationship will most likely also be 
subject to physical force for the duration of that relationship. These 
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elements are thus inseparable but their permutations and intersections 
can be distinguished. In purely abstract terms, at least 770 combinations 
are possible (10 x 11 x 7) (see Figures 6.1, 6.4, and 6.5) but, in practice, 
not all variants are found. 

The imprecise nature of our standard classifications is evident 
from the fact that, often, multiple combinations of the three elements are 
given the same label. In the case of chattel slaves, for example, four forms 
of entry are possible (sale, birth, abduction, or self-sale); labour extraction 
tends to be the result of coercion and compensation, and seldom of 
commitment; and the labour relationship can be exited in all of the six 
variants indicated earlier. That is, owners can compel slaves to leave or 
they can be forced to free them by another entity (an abolitionist state, for 
example) but they can also free them unconditionally; slaves can run 
away or mutiny; they can purchase their own freedom; or they can remain 
as slaves. 

Debt peons enter into a labour relationship to pay off a debt or 
because they have been abducted; the main incentives inducing them to 
work are, as in the case of chattel slaves, coercion and compensation 
(seldom commitment); and they may not leave, or only under certain 
conditions, unless they run away or their debt is remitted. 

‘Free’ wage labourers enter into a labour relationship on their own 
initiative; they are induced to do so primarily through compensation 
and commitment; they can leave their employer conditionally or 
unconditionally; or they can remain. 

All of this suggests that we need more refined categories if we are to 
characterize individual forms of labour relationship. 


Multicausality 


Of course, the approach sketched above is still rudimentary and can 
certainly be refined. Nonetheless, it shows that coerced labour is a more 
complex phenomenon than is often thought. But there is a second 
limitation to my argument: it is constructed at the level of the individual 
and disregards all broader structural and cultural factors. This might be 
taken to imply a tendency towards methodological individualism on my 
part but that is not the case.” Though I am of the opinion that individuals 
and their micro-situations should be given priority over both the political 
and humanitarian points of view, that does not constitute individualism. 
As Alex Callinicos remarked: ‘To say this is to make no real concession 
to individualism, since the bases of collective action comprise not just 
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agents but the structures from which they derive their power to realize 
their ends’.°® A necessary next stage in the analysis is therefore to 
introduce structures, as being ‘both the ever present condition (material 
cause) and the continually reproduced outcome of human agency’.°” 

By integrating structures and their transformation into the analysis, 
the foundation is laid for a historical explanation of various possible forms 
of entry, extraction, and exit. So far, the debate has been characterized 
largely by two weaknesses. First, one often sees very different types of 
coerced labour being treated as if there were no distinction between 
them. Take, for example, Evsey Domar’s famous essay ‘The causes of 
slavery and serfdom’, in which the author presupposes that serfdom and 
slavery have the same origins,°° even though the possibility cannot be 
ruled out — indeed, it is very likely — that ‘one institution has often been 
made possible by the very same set of factors that made the other 
impossible, because of what the two institutions do not have in common’.** 
Of course, refining the analysis in the way I propose above makes 
everything even more complex, for it now becomes possible to distinguish 
between a large number of variations whose causal configurations 
are congruent to a greater or lesser extent.® I suspect that, for the 
development of a more sophisticated typology, entry and exit will prove 
to be of crucial importance, while the way in which labour is extracted in 
the intervening period is of secondary importance and largely derived 
from those two elements. Of overriding importance is how labourers are 
recruited and under what conditions they can subsequently leave. 

Second, there is a persistent tendency to apply monocausal thinking, 
going back as far as Adam Smith, who could explain slavery only in 
psychological terms: 


The pride of man makes him love to domineer, and nothing mortifies 
him so much as to be obliged to condescend to persuade his 
inferiors. Wherever the law allows it, and the nature of the work can 
afford it, therefore, he will generally prefer the service of slaves to 
that of freemen.® 


Ever since Edward Gibbon Wakefield, economistic explanations have 
been fashionable, and, even today, new variants are regularly adduced.“ 
In such analyses, neither resistance on the part of labour nor the political, 
legal, or cultural environments play roles of any significance. Under the 
influence of the institutionalist turn seen especially among economic 
historians in recent decades, some authors have become aware of this 
limitation. In an article on labour coercion, Daron Acemoglu and 
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Alexander Wolitzky concluded their pure neoclassical thesis by observing 
that ‘in many instances, coercion comes to an end, or is significantly 
curtailed, when political forces induce a change in the institutional 
environment’.°° What we now need to do, though, is to ‘endogenize’ 
‘political forces’ and other non-economic influences, to fully integrate 
them into the analysis, just as Folke Dovring, Stanley Engerman, and 
Orlando Patterson advocated in the 1960s and 70s.°° Almost 20 years ago, 
in their study of the relationship between child labour and debt bondage, 
Arnab Basu and Nancy Chau took a further step and argued that child 
labour was caused, in part, because peasant households were unable to 
‘collectively bargain and coordinate child labor supply’. As a result ‘basic 
labor rights such as freedom of association, and the right to organize, 
complement efforts to eradicate forced and bonded child labor’. Such a 
broadening of the horizon is of great significance. 

Even if much of the current theoretical literature is simplistic, 
monocausal, and economistic, that does not, of course, invalidate its 
usefulness for further theoretical development. The countless studies by 
development economists and others include not only a great deal of 
factual material; they also reveal patterns that, though often remaining 
historically decontextualized, are nonetheless of heuristic value. The 
following lists a number of factors, without aiming to be exhaustive: 


° Seasonal variations. Some labour relations, such as in agriculture, 
are affected by seasonal factors, irrespective of the state of supply 
and demand. Others are affected by a seasonally variable supply of 
raw materials (industries that use or transport agricultural products 
as raw materials, for example). Certain other labour relations are 
affected by the seasonal variations in the demand for goods 
produced and services provided.® Periodic fluctuations in the 
deployment of labour can lead to a two-tier system, in which the 
employer attempts to oblige some labourers to work for him 
relatively permanently (for example, through indebtedness or by 
providing a homestead) while others are employed on a casual 
basis. However, there are, of course, examples where the employer 
used only permanent labourers but paid them very low wages or no 
wages at all (as in the case of chattel slaves), ensuring labour costs 
remained low even during slack seasons. 

e Labour supply. Nieboer and Domar’s conception of a positive 
relationship between labour scarcity and bonded labour, under 
their hypothesis that abundant labour supply is a condition of ‘free’ 
labour, has proved untenable as a general hypothesis.® Nonetheless, 
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their proposed understanding continues to play a role in the 
literature because, under extremely specific conditions, it might 
be valid — although research has so far failed to delineate those 
conditions sufficiently.”° 

Credit facilities. Employers as well as workers sometimes need credit 
to bridge periods of more modest income or greater expenditure. 
In the case of employers, that might, for example, mean their 
combining wage-earners with rent tenants, to some extent.” 
Workers lacking access to cheap credit from banks are obliged to 
pay usurious rates of interest, which render them dependent on the 
creditor — in many cases, their employer.”” 

Supervision. ‘With agricultural development, as the hired labor force 
grows in size, the landlord finds it useful to mobilize the services of 
his attached laborer in overseeing the work of casual laborers and 
reporting on cases of delinquency or rebelliousness. In general, the 
two-tiered labor system on a farm is an important check on the 
development of class solidarity of farm workers’.”* 


In addition to these factors, there is also a wide range of extra-economic 
considerations that might play a role, such as: 


Resistance. There is a continuous latent struggle between employers 
and workers regarding the latter’s autonomy. Depending on power 
relations, there is an endlessly shifting ‘frontier of control’ that 
defines what workers may and may not do. Sometimes, that latent 
struggle is transformed into open conflict, the most dramatic 
example being the slave revolt on Saint-Domingue in 1791, which 
culminated in the abolition of slavery. 

Ideologies. Racist or sexist belief systems used by employers — or 
some of the working class — to legitimize the exploitation of certain 
groups of labourers; and humanitarian belief systems that condemn 
such exploitation. 

National legislation prohibiting certain forms of coerced labour 
(slavery) or actually promoting them (convict labour). 
International pressure, such as the abolitionist movement, which, 
starting with Great Britain, succeeded in securing the abolition of the 
slave trade and slavery in more and more parts of the world 
in the nineteenth century, leading to the introduction of other forms 
of coerced labour, such as indentured labour, engagés, sharecropping, 
and debt bondage. There is also the influence of the ILO, which 
attempts, through its conventions, to ban certain forms of labour. 
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e Wars. During armed conflicts, one often sees major changes in 
employment systems. The relative autonomy of workers is generally 
restricted; women who had previously performed largely subsistence 
labour might be mobilized for wage labour in industry, for example. 


All these factors together - and many more — form the causal configurations 
that give rise to systems of labour relations, which then begin to develop 
their own dynamics. Stanley Engerman, for example, noted that we 
should distinguish between those features that lead to the imposition of 
a slave system and those that make for its continuation: 


Although the inauguration of the system might be due to seemingly 
minor and accidental factors, once created the slaveowning class 
has an incentive to avoid capital losses by perpetuating the system. 
The initial rents upon imposing the system would not go to the 
slaveowners, the actual allocation of rents divided between owners 
and enslavers dependent upon the accuracy of forecasts as to the 
future course of the system, but the attempt to avoid a once-for-all 
capital loss from uncompensated emancipation has generated 
the political, social, and economic problems found in abolition 
discussions. ‘Buying in’ to the system need not provide more than 
normal profits; that, however, does not mean that slaveowners will 
easily accept its demise.”° 


A final remark 


It is obvious that, within their unfreedom, workers may have very different 
degrees of autonomy. Chattel slaves who are limitlessly exploited and 
whose owners, when purchasing them, will already have factored-in a 
seven-year period of amortization, have scarcely any room for manoeuvre 
during their lifetime. In contrast, wage labourers who have acquired 
many rights, who can switch regularly from one employer to another, 
supported by powerful trade unions, and who are in a position to negotiate 
their terms of employment are much more autonomous. For workers, the 
type of labour relationship in which they work makes a lot of difference. 
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Household strategies 


Traditionally, the vast majority of workers lived in families and households. 
There were, however, significant exceptions to this general rule, including 
chattel slaves who lived alone, without family, in slave quarters. Ordinarily, 
only a limited share of all slaves had to endure such coerced individuali- 
zation. But slaves who managed to form intimate ties often faced serious 
challenges as well, as slave narratives from the US clearly reveal. In the 
1930s, the ex-slave Samuel Boulvware remembered that his father came to 
see the family even though he faced punishment for doing so: 


My daddy was a slave on Reuban Bouwave’s plantation, bout two 
miles from Marster Hunter’s place. He would git a pass to come to 
see mammy once every week. If he come more than dat he would 
have to skeedaddle through de woods and fields from de patrollers. 
If they ketched him widout a pass, he was sho’ in for a skin cracklin’ 
whippin. He knowed all dat but he would slip to see mammy 
anyhow, whippir’ or not.' 


Establishing meaningful domestic and kin arrangements was, of course, 
exceptionally difficult under such repressive conditions. But many 
enslaved people had strong adaptive capacities, and enduring marriages 
were not unusual. Still, there was always a serious threat that family 
members would be separated by sale.* Everything I write here about 
household strategies relates only to workers who, regardless of their 
circumstances, were at any rate sufficiently autonomous to set up a fairly 
enduring private sphere. 


Principles 


Let me describe the central concepts involved in more detail. By families, 
I mean the small social units based on marriage or descent from common 
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ancestors (‘lineage’). These should be distinguished from households. This 
second concept is rather ambiguous and has been subject to extensive 
terminological debates.’ To avoid a digression into this issue, I will use the 
description in McGuire et al., which states that households are ‘those sets 
of relationships, historically variable yet relatively constant, that have as 
one of their principal features the sharing of sustenance gained from the 
widest possible variety of sources’.* This description is loose enough 
to cover a variety of situations. It stresses the budget-pooling aspect 
of households, an approach that serves my purpose. The following 
reservations apply to using the designation ‘household’: 


e Households do not necessarily consist of two or three generations 
of one family. They may include several families, other types of 
biological kinship (such as siblings), or members not related by 
blood or marriage. 

e Households do not necessarily entail co-habitation, even according 
to Donald Bender’s definition, which calls for ʻa proximity in 
sleeping arrangements and a sentiment similar to that expressed 
in our folk concept of home’.® For example, at least one member in 
a household of seasonal migrants is likely to live elsewhere for 
months at a time and can nevertheless contribute substantially to 
the household budget.° 

e This focus on economic aspects should not diminish the role of 
households as culturally significant units shaped by symbolic 
processes.” 

e Rather than being predetermined, the composition of households 
is a product of negotiations. The composition of a household may 
be affected by income, marriage prospects for men and women, 
employment opportunities, arrangements for the care of elderly 
parents, and governmental factors such as legislation and taxation.*® 

e Households should not be considered anthropomorphic entities 
through being designated as products of collective will. Members 
do not necessarily work for the common good of the household; on 
the contrary, they may be driven by selfish motives. Conflicts of 
interest are also possible, as well as oppression and resistance 
against oppression.’ Both dependency and authority may vary 
according to the member of the household. Laslett pointed out that 
infants and children have the greatest stake in the household’s 
survival, ‘since their life chances depend almost wholly on 
its existence and persistence, on their being accepted and retained 
as members. But children also have the least power to affect the 
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household’s decisions and none whatever to carry them out’.’° This 
statement about influencing household decisions implies that, while 
we should not arbitrarily ascribe a collective will to households, 
members nevertheless try to find (a variety of) ways to control 
their fate, whenever possible. To this end, they negotiate to devise a 
strategy for generating and allocating the common budget. 


In everyday language, hardly any distinction is made between families 
and households. There is much to be said for this, since households are 
generally based on marriage and/or real or fictive kinship. But it is 
nonetheless useful to make an analytical distinction between the two 
concepts. There are enough examples of non-kin-related household 
members, and kinship can extend beyond purely the household, as 
is shown by the case of male labourers working in the agricultural 
industry in Madagascar who are members of more than one family at the 
same time." 

The third central concept is that of household strategies. This is a 
somewhat controversial notion. Some scholars argue that the term 
‘strategy’ implies the existence of a ‘master plan’ that households 
and families use to ensure their survival. Of course, this is not the case. 
In fact, the ‘strategy’ that is to be adopted is a matter for continual 
negotiation between household members, and, occasionally the plans of 
some members are even opposed by others in no uncertain terms. We may 
consider alternatives (‘coping methods’, for example) but they are not 
really much of an improvement. Furthermore, the concept of ‘household 
(or family) strategies’ is now fairly well established in the academic 
literature, and so it seems wise to retain it. 

By ‘strategies’ I mean here the (one-off or repetitive) coordinated 
use of resources to achieve a particular purpose.’* Within each strategy, 
one can therefore make a distinction between the following: (i) the 
resources mobilized, such as time, money, land, means of communication, 
and networks used to achieve that purpose; (ii) the purpose of the 
strategy — what the actors wish to achieve; and (iii) how the resources are 
combined to achieve that purpose (who decides, who carries the action 
out, what resources are to be used, and how). We must be wary, though, 
of tautologies; not all actions carried out by household members are 
household strategies. Only those intended to contribute directly to the 
welfare of the household can be considered as such.” 

The fourth and final concept I wish to note here is collective action. 
Collective action can be defined as the more or less coordinated action by 
a group of people to achieve a particular purpose that none of them acting 
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on their own, with the resources at their disposal, could achieve in the 
same space of time. This definition is exceptionally wide, since it also 
includes the participation of a team in a football tournament. Not all 
forms of collective action are intended to promote the interests of 
households, by any means. Here, I am talking about collective actions that 
are primarily socio-economic in nature and vary from food riots and 
wildcat strikes, through mutual aid societies and producer or consumer 
cooperatives, to trade unions and political parties. 

In this context, the reference to ‘more or less coordinated actions’ of 
a group of workers is not intended to suggest the existence of a formal 
organization. It could just as easily be an extremely short-lived ad-hoc 
coalition formed specifically for that one action, which collapses once that 
action has been carried out. The difference between formal and informal 
organizations is sometimes vague. Moreover, a collective action does not 
necessarily need to have the character of a protest. There are many types of 
collective action that are not regarded as protests either by the workers 
involved or the authorities.‘ Whether an action entails a violation of 
existing rules is determined solely by the specific historical context. The 
authorities repeatedly redefine these rules (partly in response to the 
pressure of collective action), and so actions that, at one moment, constitute 
a serious breach of the law might, at some other time, be completely legal. 

Individual workers and their families always combine a number of 
activities to be able to cope with problems related to waged labour. Not 
only does a great deal of subsistence labour take place every day in every 
family (especially, but not exclusively performed by women),'° but there 
are usually also several forms of activities remunerated with money. The 
social budget-pooling function of households entails income and 
expenditure, and this process need not be exclusively monetary: it may 
also consist of goods and services. 

The pattern of expenditure in independent households is composed 
of at least five types of expenses:'° 


e support of household members involved in productive labour 

e support of these same individuals during periods of disability or 
unemployment 

e support of older household members who used to be involved in 
productive labour 

e support of younger household members not yet involved in 
productive labour 

e the means to make payments to third parties (such as taxes, duties, 
and repayment of debts). 
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This list includes the possibility of economies of scale arising from the 
common use of certain goods. (To give a modern example: whether a 
household consists of two people or five, one vacuum cleaner will suffice.) 
The income of independent households is derived from at least seven 
sources:!” 


e means obtained through labour remunerated in wages or in kind 

e means obtained through non-commercial labour (directly con- 
sumable goods), including homemade clothing, raising domestic 
animals such as pigs and poultry," and collecting rubbish for direct 
reuse!” 

e means obtained through petty commodity production or petty 
commerce, including manufacturing cottage-industry textiles, 
raising livestock for sale, peddling,” and professional scavenging” 

e means derived from providing resources such as land, tools for 
labour, accommodation, and money. These means may include 
income received from renting-out beds or rooms? 

e means obtained through transfer payments, received without 
immediate reciprocal exchange of labour or commodities, including 
support from friends and acquaintances in times of need, charity, 
and social benefits 

e means that result from theft, including both conventional methods 
of stealing and pilfering at the workplace” 

e means obtained through credit, including billing in instalments, 
deferred payments, or pawning personal property.” 


Wage-earning households are those in which the first-mentioned source of 
income (remunerated labour) prevails in importance. This statement 
does not exclude the role of other sources of income. On the contrary, 
wage-earning households usually rely on a variety of sources of income; 
virtually all members generate an income; and individual members 
(especially over the course of their entire lives) tend to provide income 
from numerous sources. While these observations do not imply the 
absence of a clear correlation between age and gender, on the one hand, 
and revenue-producing activities, on the other, it is likely that the degree 
of correlation varies according to the source of income.” 

The various reproductive activities of the household have a gendered 
nature. Some are typically ‘male’, some typically ‘female’, and these 
gendered definitions may be flexible, depending on the circumstances. 
There are many examples of gender transgressions, with men doing 
‘women’s work’ and vice versa.*° The management of the household is a 
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distinct type of work and is normally done by a woman. As far as I am 
aware, there is no satisfactory comparative historical analysis of this 
management.”” 


A range of strategies 


What are the potential strategies for survival and improvement available to 
aworking-class household? Let’s begin with the means for self-improvement 
at the disposal of separate households. First, they might move to another 
neighbourhood, city, or country in the hope of finding more satisfactory 
conditions. Millions have already chosen this option.” Second, they can 
take advantage of better times to take precautionary measures for the hard 
times that lie ahead. These measures may include saving money” or 
purchasing a house.” Third, households may reduce expenses through 
measures such as living (even more) frugally, opting to not pay their debts, 
and expelling non-productive members.*! Fourth, they can change how 
they obtain their income, for example by seeking other work or through 
diversification or curtailment of their sources of income. 

In addition to measures taken by households to improve their living 
conditions by themselves, there are several strategies involving help from 
outside sources. As a first strategy, households may appeal to relatives. 
Many authors have indicated the value of kinship for households. Tamara 
Hareven wrote that, to many American immigrants and urban workers, 
kin were: 


... the main, if not the only, source of assistance and survival. In the 
absence of public welfare agencies and social security, kin were the 
exclusive source of social insurance. Kin assistance was crucial in 
handling personal and family crises (such as child-bearing, illness, 
and death), and in coping with the insecurities imposed by the 
industrial system (such as unemployment, accidents, and strikes). 


Furthermore, Hareven continued: 


Strategies for kin assistance required both short-term and long-term 
investments over the life-course. Short-term investments entailed 
assistance in the workplace, in housing, in loaning money or 
tools, and trading skills, goods, or services. Among the long-term 
investments, the most pervasive exchange was that between parents 
and children—old-age support in return for child-rearing.” 
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Kinship relations outside one’s immediate surroundings often proved 
especially important. One interesting method of distributing the risks 
involves mutual assistance between rural/agrarian and urban relatives. 
Heidi Rosenbaum described an example of this system when she 
mentioned the importance ‘of family support from relatives in the 
countryside’ for workers in Linden (Germany) in the early-twentieth 
century.” Jean Peterson showed how the reverse currently holds true for 
Philippine peasantry, writing that ‘some families explicitly plan to 
establish some siblings ... as wage-earners in the city’ to generate revenue 
in cases of crop failure or poor harvests.** 

A second source of relief lies in personal communities. These 
communities consist of informal networks based on companionship, 
emotional aid, and small acts of service in daily life. While the networks 
may be locally based (neighbourhoods), this restriction is not essential 
to their operation. Personal communities also include kinship networks 
and require the same investment as strategies for short-term kin 
assistance (relatively small-scale and readily available skills and 
services).°*° Personal communities have always been gendered, although 
their focus varies depending on the historical context, the place, and the 
culture.*° There is often a fluid boundary between blood relatives and 
personal communities, as proved by frequent transformations of 
friendships into fictitious kinship relations, such as with the Latin 
American compadrazgo (fictitious parenthood usually involving the 
relationship between the parents and godparents to a child)” and the 
selection of Taufpaten (godparents) among the nineteenth-century 
German working class.*° 

Acceptance of patronage is a third strategy. Whereas the first two 
forms of social insurance are generally horizontal (because the actors 
pertained to similar social classes), this configuration is clearly vertical. 
As Y. Michal Bodemann wrote, it involves ‘a form of class rule and class 
struggle and at the same time its concealment’.*? Weak subalterns seek 
protection from higher-status more powerful individuals who help 
them in emergencies in return for material or other types of services. This 
relationship is not merely economic but sociocultural as well, as patrons 
receive their clients’ loyalty and esteem in return for their protection and 
help. Forms of patronage may vary from political clientelism to patriarchal 
enterprise.*° 

The fourth and final strategy is that of collective action to bring about 
overall improvement in the conditions of (segments of) the working class. 
Obviously, the amount of personal freedom that workers happen to have 
strongly influences their ability to organize. Plantation slaves and other 
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groups of physically coerced workers will often find it impossible to build 
elaborate, durable organizational structures of their own. They may 
choose to run away (see Chapter 15) or to use ‘hidden’ forms of resistance 
(arson, poisoning, and so on). Workers with some autonomy may initiate 
mutual-aid societies, consumer cooperatives, trade unions, or even 
political parties. 

At least eight ways thus exist for households to improve their 
circumstances, whether they do so autonomously or with outside help. 
How households devise their strategy is crucial. Several factors need to 
be considered. The preceding description is taxonomic in that it covers 
opportunities that may arise over time. The various options are actually 
limited to specific historical contexts. Paternalism, for example, is less 
common in highly developed industrial societies than in less developed 
ones.*' Each situation will therefore present fewer opportunities, 
overall, than those described here. On the other hand, each strategy 
consists of several options: those who wish to join social movement 
organizations can sometimes choose from a wide range of possibilities. 
It is also possible (and even common) to employ several strategies at 
once. Furthermore, the strategies described here are interrelated and 
can alternatively undermine or reinforce one another. Frequent 
geographical mobility can work against the establishment of powerful 
unions, in some cases, whereas it might actually form the basis for 
organizations in other cases.** Strategies may even intermingle. 
Extremely close non-kin relationships can, for example, be transformed 
into fictitious kinship relations. Alternatively, kinship and personal 
communities may provide a valuable basis for a social movement 
organization.** 


Final observations 


Working-class families usually prefer not to make themselves dependent 
on a single household strategy. They tend to prefer a combination of 
different strategies — a strategic repertoire, if you like. Essentially, then, the 
issue is how families develop this repertoire, in response to changes in 
the environment in which they live and work. The answer cannot be 
found simply by studying the families themselves. Obviously, labour 
relations and the social networks of the various family members also 
play an important role, as does the extent to which the institutional 
environment facilitates or impedes the various components of a strategic 
repertoire. 
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Naturally, when a repertoire is being compiled, the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of individual strategies will be assessed and 
compared. Two sorts of considerations play a role in this process: 


° Instrumental considerations: Which combination involves the 
fewest risks, offers the greatest gains, or involves the least effort? 

d Normative considerations: Which combination is the most dignified, 
pleasant, and justified? 


Both sorts of considerations are closely related, and their mutual 
boundaries are sometimes vague. For example, a strategy might be 
considered dignified either because it is hazardous or, depending on the 
circumstances, because it is not. The arguments for or against adopting a 
certain combination of strategies might be mutually inconsistent. There 
are so many potential considerations and it is impossible to predict what 
the outcome will be. Naturally, not everyone takes the same factors into 
account. This is true both of individual family members and of a family 
as a whole. Every judgement about the reasons for adopting a certain 
repertoire must thus take account of the fact that it involves contingent 
processes. 

A number of factors seem to play a role in reconstructing strategic 
household repertoires. First, cost-benefit analyses have their place in the 
selection of household strategies. Such analyses are often much more 
complex than they initially seem. Using a rational-choice approach, 
Debra Friedman, for example, has devised a quasi-mathematical formula 
to ascertain the influences contributing to a worker’s decision to join a 
strike. Her list includes no fewer than ten factors.‘ In her analysis, she 
shows clearly that — in terms of the rational-choice approach — a host of 
cost-benefit analyses have to be made simultaneously. 

One wonders whether, in practice, individuals actually weigh up the 
advantages and disadvantages of their potential strategies in this way. 
I suspect the ‘cost-benefit analysis’ carried out by each individual can 
become so complex that people are likely to take it less seriously than 
many theorists presume; in such cases, people rely on more practical 
formulas, algorithms of everyday life. The decision regarding whether or 
not to join a strike might also often be based on such abridged reasoning.“ 

Second, contra Friedman and others, decisions are not always 
‘rational’, even though it remains unclear what ‘rationality’ means 
precisely in this context. Choices are also shaped by ‘habit, impulse, 
dispositions, emotions, and desires, many of which are not notably 
rational’.*” Not only might household members seriously differ from one 
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another in their opinions regarding the composition of a strategic 
repertoire, but they might also have doubts and defer decisions longer 
than would be ‘necessary’ in rational terms, due to the affective forces 
influencing those decisions. In relation to a strike among textile workers 
in Manchester (New Hampshire), Tamara Hareven observed the 
following: ‘Whether or not to strike divided some families and caused 
conflicts that took years to overcome. Some relatives, in fact, have not 
spoken to each other since their split over the strike of 1922.48 

Third, some of the household methods that appear to be rational 
are not actually included in a strategic repertoire because they are 
‘inconceivable’ strategies for the household in question and, thus, excluded 
by definition from the cost-benefit analysis. There are a number of reasons 
for this. For a start, the general material situation of a family should be 
taken into account. Do families succeed only in surviving from day to day 
or do they have sufficient scope to plan their lives to some extent? Maurice 
Merleau-Ponty has wondered ‘why a return of prosperity frequently brings 
with it a more radical mood among the masses. It is because the easing of 
living conditions makes a fresh structure of social space possible: the 
horizon is not restricted to the most immediate concerns, there is economic 
play and room for a new project in relation to living’. A working-class 
family on the edge of subsistence is, in the words of Ditmar Brock, ‘a sort of 
emergency organization for mutual assistance (Notgemeinschaft)’, whose 
survival depends more on their skill in improvising than their ability to plan 
long-term. Such a situation ‘permits only the short-term, situative realization 
of needs’.°° 

Only with the development of more material ‘opportunities’ does 
participation in longer-term activities (trade-union membership, for 
instance) become possible. Pierre Bourdieu goes a step further and suggests 
that even people with extremely limited material opportunities make 
‘plans’ but these ‘plans’ tend to resemble daydreams rather than projects 
rooted in the present: ‘It is not surprising to find that aspirations tend 
to become more realistic, more strictly tailored to real possibilities, in 
proportion as the real possibilities become greater.” It is therefore 
conceivable that strategies that require sacrifices today, to effect possible 
improvements in the more distant future, will find support among working- 
class families only where there is some material ‘manoeuvring space’. In 
addition, much like theatrical repertoires, strategic repertoires are also 
path-dependent. The ‘players’ have a limited number of pieces in their 
repertoire, and, if these are insufficient, a learning process is necessary 
before a new repertoire becomes available.*? In this way, the composition 
of the old repertoire influences the composition of the new one. 
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Some household strategies are not included in a repertoire because 
they are culturally unacceptable and contravene norms of decency and 
justice. A simple example will suffice to illustrate this. When beef 
and pork became far too expensive for many Berlin working-class families, 
in 1848 the city authorities attempted to persuade them to eat horsemeat 
instead. This led to food riots. Although a ‘rational’ analysis would show 
that horsemeat is every bit as healthy and nourishing as beef or pork, 
Berlin’s working-class families regarded eating horsemeat as degrading.” 

Fourth, weighing up the pros and cons of certain household 
strategies to which family members had access is also important. The 
‘newer’ and less familiar the household strategy, the greater the reluctance 
to employ it. This reluctance can be overcome if people become aware 
that others have used the method successfully. Related to this is the 
perception of risks. Risks associated with strategies are social constructs, 
not ‘objective facts’; and the perception of those risks is extremely 
susceptible to social pressures and rhetorics.** People rate a risk as being 
lesser when an influential person from their immediate environment does 
the same, since trust is crucial for everyone who has to operate in 
situations about which they have insufficient information." 

The study of household strategies enables us to ‘[keep] in focus at 
all times the lives of both men and women, young and old, and the variety 
of paid and unpaid work necessary to maintain the unit’.*° I do not wish 
to suggest, though, that the household-perspective might be a panacea 
for all the analytical problems of global labour history. There is no 
such perspective. Analytical progress is more likely to be achieved by a 
combination of different perspectives, those of households, of other social 
networks, of labour relations, but also of the public authorities and 
employers. The ‘history from below’ must be completed with a ‘history 
from above’, since, as Perry Anderson once remarked, without the latter 
the former becomes ‘one-sided (if the better side)’.°” Moreover, each of 
the multiple perspectives requires an understanding of a wide variety of 
cultural, social, economic, and political aspects. 
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Labour markets 


Introduction 


About eighteen centuries ago, the New Testament was written. Its Gospel 
of Matthew (20: 1-2) narrates the parable of ‘a householder who went 
out early in the morning to hire labourers for his vineyard’ and who, ‘after 
agreeing with the labourers for a denarius a day ... sent them into his 
vineyard’. Much earlier, in ancient Athens, there was a space known as the 
kolonos misthios, probably at the western end of the agora, where those 
who wanted to hire themselves out as land labourers offered their services 
daily.! Indeed, in the ancient city of Rome, a large part of the male 
population — perhaps even the majority — had to rely on casual wage 
labour as dockers, porters, storemen, and construction workers.’ As Peter 
Temin explains: 


Since the demand for labour fluctuated, workers must have been 
hired for varying lengths of time, from a day to weeks or even 
months, while some people were probably hired for the completion 
of a particular task ... Casual labour is inherently unstable and 
this led to many in Rome living correspondingly unstable lives. 
Competition for jobs also likely kept wages low, resulting in 
widespread structural poverty in the city.° 


Moreover, Temin continues, wage dispersion in the early Roman Empire 
was ‘indistinguishable from that in preindustrial Europe’, and Roman 
labour contracts were ‘distinctly modern’. Everything indicates that spot 
markets for casual labour have existed for thousands of years and are, 
therefore, much older than capitalism. Jan Lucassen assumes that 
markets for wage labour emerged in the Middle East ‘between 2000 and 
1000 BCE, when officials organizing work for temples turned into 
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subcontractors’.° Meanwhile, labour markets have, as we know, become 
much more general, more extensive, and often more abstract. How 
did this transition come about? How did labour markets evolve from 
local to global? Allow me to offer a few preliminary thoughts on these 
questions. 

My approach differs both from mainstream labour economics and 
mainstream labour sociology. Most labour economists nowadays 
deliberately ignore history. One major textbook declares, for example: 


The field of labor economics has long been recognized as an important 
area of study. But the content or subject matter of the field has 
changed dramatically in the past few decades. If you were to go to the 
library and examine a labor text published 30 or 35 years ago, you 
would find its orientation highly descriptive and historical ... To be 
sure, labor markets and unemployment were accorded some 
attention, but the analysis was typically minimal and superficial. This 
state of affairs has changed significantly in recent decades. Economists 
have achieved important analytic breakthroughs in studying labor 
markets and labor problems. As a result, economic analysis has 
crowded out historical, institutional, legal, and anecdotal material. 
Labor economics increasingly has become applied micro and macro 
theory.° 


The implication is, of course, that applied economic micro and macro 
theory must necessarily be ahistorical. Labour sociologists are often less 
dogmatic than most labour economists. In a recent important contribution 
to the field, Bengt Furaker rightly argues that ‘labor markets are not 
only associated with capitalism, although we have a tendency to think of 
them in that way’; they also existed in ‘pre-capitalist and state socialist 
nations’.’ But Furaker nevertheless limits labour markets to markets for 
free wage labour: 


[T]he labor market is a system for hiring labor power. I prefer 
the terms ‘hiring’ and ‘hiring out’ instead of ‘buying’ and ‘selling’, 
simply because I find the former more adequate to describe the 
characteristics of modern labor markets. A table or a chair can be 
bought and sold once and for all, which means that these objects 
cease to belong to their previous owner. Labor power is, however, 
different in this respect; it is not turned over to the employer but 
only for a limited period of time ... If, in the labor market, labor 
power is not the property of its bearer, slavery is the proper notion.*® 
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Contra the majority of labour economists and sociologists, I will argue 
that we can best understand the development of labour markets if we use 
a historical approach and do not limit ourselves to ‘free’ wage labour but 
also include physically coerced labour (chattel slavery, etc.). First, I will 
attempt to clarify some of the relevant concepts, and then I will outline a 
few major trends from antiquity until the present. 


Concepts 


Obviously, a labour market is a type of market. And a market is an actual 
(physical, concrete) or nominal (virtual) place where commodities are 
exchanged — that is, sold or hired-out for money or a money equivalent. 
Let us first take a closer look at the most important components of this 
general definition. 

To begin with, what are commodities, and what is exchange? 
Commodities are, as Adam Smith already knew, ‘objects’ that combine 
‘value in use’ (their utility) with ‘value in exchange’ (their price).’ 
An object that has no utility for anyone cannot be a commodity, and 
nor can an object that has no price. Karl Marx reintroduced this 
definition in the first chapter of Capital, giving it his own particular 
theoretical twist. 

Commodities may be real or fictitious. In other words, not only objects 
intentionally produced for sale (cars, houses, or shoes, for instance) can be 
exchanged on markets; objects that are ‘just there’ as gifts of nature can also 
become commodities (for example, the Amazonian rainforest, sandy 
beaches, or ivory). 

Exchange — the act of reciprocal giving and receiving — in markets 
is always the exchange of money (or a good in-kind as a general 
equivalent) in return for property rights over an object or service. 
Property rights are bundles of enforceable claims. Property rights 
therefore presuppose the existence of a public authority with coercive 
power. Modern legal theory breaks property rights into the following 
rights and duties: 


(i) the right to possess, (ii) the right to use, (iii) the right to manage, 
(iv) the right to the income of the object, (v) the right to the 
capital, (vi) the right to security, (vii) the right of transmissi- 
bility, (viii) the right of absence of term, (ix) the duty to prevent 
harmful use, (x) liability to execution, and (xi) the incident of 
residuarity.’° 
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For full ownership of an object, a proprietor must have most (but not 
necessarily all) of these elements regarding that object. There is no 
consensus on the question of which, if any, of these rights and duties are 
essential for property to exist. 

Exchange can be temporary or permanent. Hiring is a temporary 
exchange, while a sale is a permanent exchange — a transaction in which 
the original owner/proprietor of the commodity is replaced by another 
owner/proprietor in exchange for money. And the property rights 
connected with the commodity are automatically transferred from one 
person/institution/organization to another. Hiring is a transaction in 
which the original owner/proprietor remains the owner/proprietor but 
another party can — in exchange for money — use the commodity for a 
certain period of time. An exchange may take place under competitive or 
non-competitive circumstances. There is no competition if there is only 
one supplier and one buyer/renter, or if the conditions of trade between 
suppliers and buyers/renters (in particular, prices and other aspects of 
commercial transactions) are heavily regulated, frequently by a public 
authority. There is competition if at least two suppliers or buyers/renters 
are haggling or bidding against each other." 

If we turn to labour markets now, two additional questions arise: 
what is exchanged and who is exchanging? The term ‘labour market’ is a 
misnomer. No labour is ever exchanged in labour markets. What is sold or 
hired-out is the human capacity to labour (labour-power), not the labour 
itself. The old Aristotelian distinction between dunamis (potentiality) and 
energeia (actuality) is of crucial importance here. ‘The purchaser of 
labour-power consumes it by setting the seller of it to work. By working, 
the latter becomes in actuality what previously he only was potentially, 
namely labour-power in action, a worker’. 

Who is exchanging the labour-power? When we speak of labour 
markets, we usually think of contemporary exchanges in which free 
workers, mostly driven by economic necessity, hire themselves out to 
employers in exchange for a monetary wage. The aforementioned 
examples from antiquity all involve such ‘voluntary’ transactions. The 
implicit assumption of the present-day notion of labour markets is that 
the workers have to offer their labour-power themselves. Only if the carrier 
of the labour-power is also the possessor of the labour-power is ‘the 
polarization of the commodity-market’ possible, according to Marx.'* This 
is a highly questionable view. Why can’t labour-power be sold by 
somebody other than the carrier? Is a slave market not a market where 
labour-power is sold? 
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Table 8.1 Four types of labour-power exchange (examples). 


Lease Sale 


Carrier of labour power is_ | ‘Free’ wage labour | Self-sale! 


possessor of labour power | Sharecropping Sale of debt peon 
Carrier of labour power Slave for hire Chattel slave 
is not possessor of Child labourer 


labour power 


Source: Author. 


i Self-sale is an ancient phenomenon, even mentioned in the Code of Hammurabi (c. 1780 BCE). 
Hammurabi’s case probably does not fit our definition of a market since it seems to have been a 
transaction between one seller and one buyer. Market-conform self-sales can be found in more 
recent centuries. See, for example, Patterson, Slavery and Social Death, 130; Hellie, Slavery in 
Russia; Testart, L’esclave, la dette et le pouvoir; Engerman, ‘Slavery, freedom, and Sen’, 94-100; and 
Dorn, ‘Selbstverknechtung’. 


In labour markets, the distinction between possessor and commodity 
may become blurred. For example, the possessor can become the 
commodity to be sold or hired-out. The wage-earner who offers his/her 
labour capacity for hire for, say, a month, is turning his/her own self into 
a commodity. But the enslaved person, who is sold or hired-out by his or 
her proprietor, is also a commodity. Both slave markets and ‘free’ labour 
markets meet the definition of a market. In both cases, there is a social 
structure for exchange of rights, which enables people, firms, and 
products to be evaluated and priced. In both cases, the actors are 
independent. This is not to deny, of course, that there are fundamental 
differences between the two types of markets. 

Simply by making the distinction between a ‘carrier’ and a 
‘possessor’ of labour-power, we can already distinguish four different 
types of labour-market exchange, namely: markets in which the carrier 
of labour-power is also its possessor and markets in which it is not; and, 
in both cases, markets where the carrier’s labour-power can be offered 
by the carrier him- or herself or where it is offered by another person 
(Table 8.1). 


Early labour markets 


Up until the nineteenth century, most of humanity performed subsistence 
labour. In other words, people worked to provide for their own immediate 
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consumption needs. This was particularly true for the main economic 
sector, agriculture. As Chris Wickham wrote: 


In human history, most cultivators have been peasants, who work 
the land autonomously, in family groups ... Peasant families control 
a given set of lands at any one time, cultivate it, rely on its produce 
to survive, and also give a part of the produce to a landlord if they 
have one, and/or to the state if it exists.‘* 


For instance, discussing South China, Evelyn Sakakida Rawski observed: 


For at least the last millennium, Chinese agriculture has been 
dominated by a large number of free, small-scale farmers, working 
under a system of private landownership. A Chinese peasant, if he 
did not own his land, aspired to eventually do so. Both tenants and 
landowning farmers were free to decide what to grow on their plots 
and to dispose of their own produce." 


Consequently, for a very long time, labour-power commodification 
accounted for only a small section of the world’s labour force. Take wage 
labour, for instance. There were, in fact, at least four basic forms of early 
wage labour: casual labour, particularly in agriculture (such as harvesting) 
but also in building, lumbering, and so on; artisanal labour — skilled work 
carried out from time to time but not continuously (such as metalwork 
or carpentry); military service, with mercenaries constituting the first 
large group of wage-earners; and artisans’ apprenticeships — wage 
labourers who had to learn specific skills. All these have one thing in 
common: ‘free’ wage labour was used, in particular, when the activities 
were of a temporary nature. This could mean temporary either in the 
sense of being seasonal or work carried out at a certain stage of the 
worker’s life (in the case of apprentices).'° Wage labour was frequently a 
side-activity for peasants and artisans who also had other sources of 
‘income’ such as subsistence labour or petty commodity production. 

Conversely, slave labour was appropriate for activities carried out 
continuously. Slavery of shepherds was, for instance, the first form of 
economically significant slavery in ancient Greece: 


In contrast to arable farming and horticulture, [livestock farming] 
was an area of economic activity in which the amount of labor 
required remained relatively constant. This created the demand, 
and favoured the deployment of a constant number of workers. 
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‘Serfs’, but also slaves certainly fitted better into this regime than 
impoverished free migrants, who in all probability would only 
consent to contract out their services for a limited period.” 


Enslaved and wage labourers often — but not always — did the same type 
of work. In Babylonia and Assyria, ‘free workers and slaves worked 
shoulder to shoulder in royal factories, in temple establishments, and in 
private industries’.'° In ancient Rome: 


... Slaves were interchangeable with free wage laborers in many 
situations ... Roman slaves appear to be like long-term employees. 
The analysis of slave motivation and the wide distribution of slave 
occupations suggest that slaves were part of an integrated labor 
force in the early Roman Empire.’ 


Once Brazil had abolished the slave trade in 1850, the coffee planters in 
the Sao Paulo region recruited Italian immigrants who worked in the 
fields side-by-side with Afro-Brazilian slaves (Figure 8.1).?° In North 
America, there were also frequently mixed labour forces.’ At the 
waterfront of mid-eighteenth-century New York, ‘[s]laves toiled alongside 


Figure 8.1 Italian immigrants posing in the central courtyard of the 
Hospedaria dos Immigrantes, Sao Paolo, c. 1890. Photographer: Guilherme 
Gaensly (1843-1928). https://bit.ly/3yn4qrE. 
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unskilled white workers as teamsters, wagoners, dockers, stockmen, 
ropewalkers, and cartmen’.*” Moreover, a study of two nineteenth-century 
ironworks in New Jersey and Virginia concluded: 


Both slavery and free labor met the demands of entrepreneurs 
for flexibility. In a rural industrial setting, the methods by which 
proprietors attempted to create a disciplined labor force, whether 
slave or free, had much in common, particularly how they dealt with 
tradesmen. Both labor systems required ironmasters to strike a 
careful balance between encouragement and coercion, although 
slavery allowed for a wider range of options, especially punitive 
measures.” 


Even so, the labour markets for slaves and wage labourers were, to 
the best of my knowledge, always physically separate. Apparently, the 
difference between the two forms of exchange was too great to allow for 
their integration. 

Slave markets can take different shapes. For the Roman Empire, 
William Harris distinguishes four settings in which slave sales took place: 
small-scale ‘everyday’ transactions; opportunistic markets of, for example, 
slave traders following the Roman army to buy captured enemy soldiers; 
periodic markets in small locations; and large-scale trade in bigger 
cities, with Rome as the main trade centre.** Slave markets could also 
become extensive. The Greek geographer Strabo, who lived in the first 
century AD, reported on the tiny island of Delos (3.43 km?), stating that 
it ‘could both admit and send away ten thousand slaves on the same day; 
whence arose the proverb, “Merchant, sail in, unload your ship, everything 
has been sold”’.”° Little is known about the slave trade between Japan, 
China, and Korea in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

In pre-capitalist times, wage labourers were never, as far as I have 
been able to determine, traded in large markets. But there was at least 
one exception: mercenaries. In China, military labour markets predate 
the emergence of the first imperial dynasty, the Qin, in 221 BCE.” As far 
as Western Europe is concerned, Erica Schoenberger ascertained: 


Beginning in the tenth and developing through the twelfth 
centuries, then, the market for mercenaries was perhaps one of the 
better-developed branches of international trade. It was not a huge 
market; a mercenary army was rather more likely to run into the 
four digits than five. But they could be kept in the field for a long 
time and then dismissed ... when they were no longer needed.” 
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Labour markets could cover long distances. The Roman Empire sent 
British military units all the way to the Dacia region (contemporary 
Romania) during the first and second centuries CE.*° The African slaves 
from the Swahili coast (the Zanj) who were forced to work in the salt 
marshes in south Iraq are well-known.” Non-military wage labourers 
were hired long-distance mainly if they had special skills. We know, for 
example, that, in fourteenth- and fifteenth-century Anatolia, tile makers 
from Transoxiania (modern-day Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, and parts of 
Kyrgyzstan and Kazakhstan) were recruited thanks to their mastery of the 
unique blackline technique.” And, in the sixteenth century, German 
silver miners worked not only in the south of France, Southeast Europe, 
and Spain but also in Saint-Domingue (Haiti) and Venezuela.*! It seems 
logical that the size of such labour markets remained limited. 

On a global scale, labour markets for slaves remained of minor 
importance until the eighteenth century. In China, for instance, slavery was 
rare: ‘there is little evidence that slaves formed a large part of the whole 
population at any time’.*? In other parts of Asia, slavery remained a marginal 
phenomenon, too: ‘Although slavery existed in Mughal India [1526-1858], 
it was almost universally domestic slavery’.” ‘Agrarian slavery and serfdom 
were rare in India’.** In Tokugawa Japan (1600-1867), slaves were 
‘primarily criminals and prisoners’.** In the Ottoman Empire, ‘[m]arkets for 
slaves existed until the second half of the nineteenth century but most of 
the limited numbers of slaves were employed as domestic labour. Slave 
labour was virtually non-existent in agriculture, trade and manufacturing’.*° 

For a long time, free wage labour remained rare, too. In China, 
‘[nJeither the Qing nor the Ming [penal] codes showed much concern 
with hired labour, although its existence is attested to’.°’ In nineteenth- 
century Southeast Asia, ‘[f]ree (wage) labour had probably always been 
available in small (sometimes no doubt very small) numbers, but during 
the early modern period various forms of dependent or bonded labour 
were predominant’.** Moreover, ‘wage labour, whether semi-permanent 
or on a permanent basis, played an insignificant role in the economy. It 
occurred on an irregular basis in some larger centres in Java where, for 
instance, people did not have any association with land and sold their 
labour-power’.*’ In India, only a ‘few examples of large-scale migration 
or circulation before the eighteenth century involved wage work in 
permanent sites that employed hundreds of people together, such as the 
mills, plantations, canals and railways of the nineteenth century’.*° In the 
Ottoman Empire, ‘farms using year-round wage labour or servile labour 
were exceptional’.*! In Germany, around 1800, free wage labour was still 
a ‘minority phenomenon’.*” 
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There were, however, exceptions confirming this rule. In North 
Africa, in the fourth and fifth centuries, there were about 300,000- 
350,000 landless labourers: 


... who moved on a seasonal basis from the North African towns and 
neighboring districts to areas where there was a high demand for 
[agricultural] labor ... Writing in the mid-fourth century, Optatus 
of Milevis claimed that North African urban areas and periodic fairs 
were the main pools from which laborers could be recruited." 


Arguably, perhaps, the social weight of wage-earners was greater in the 
Low Countries, where, during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries: 


... arrangements in the country between employers and laborers 
were market-driven and based on a cash wage, paid daily, weekly, 
or monthly. Labor contracts in these areas were mostly formal and 
short-term — verbal agreements for the day and written ones for 
the year.** 


According to economic historian Jan de Vries, ‘the [Dutch] labour market 
already in the early sixteenth century was large and largely free of feudal 
constraints ... Wage labour played a larger role here than in many other 
European countries three hundred years later’.^ In the cities of Tokugawa 
Japan, free wage labour seems to have grown in importance, too.*° 

In cases in which households could not work autonomously but 
were physically forced to labour, coercion could take many different 
forms. The number of variations of coerced labour is dizzying. One of 
these many variations was unfree wage labour, that is, a labour relation in 
which the workers received wages but were tied to their employers 
through multiple obligations. Large numbers of unfree wage labourers 
could be found in South Asia and pre-industrial Europe. In Mughal India, 
landless agricultural workers constituted between one-sixth and one-fifth 
of the rural population, belonging to ‘the menial castes, compelled to 
serve the interests alike of peasants and of superior cultivators, and 
forming a vast rural semi-proletariat, maintained entirely through non- 
economic compulsions’.*” 

For Europe, Charles Tilly has estimated that, in 1500, about 30 per 
cent of the entire labour force consisted of proletarians, and, in 1900, 
almost 44 per cent.*® In so far as they were not casual labourers (either 
fully proletarianized or peasant workers whose households combined 
several sources of income), the majority were probably bonded wage 
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labourers who were not allowed to hire-out their labour-power to an 
employer of their choice on their own initiative. 

Moreover, research in recent years has revealed that many so- 
called free workers were really bonded labourers, far into the nineteenth 
century. Master and Servant laws, apprenticeship arrangements, and so on, 
ensured that workers were tied to their employers and had significantly 
fewer legal rights than the literature previously suggested. In this context, 
there has, indeed, been mention of ‘industrial serfdom. The legal historian 
Thorsten Keiser has even argued that, in nineteenth-century Germany, 
‘multiple bonds existed for factory workers and craftsmen as well. For adult 
industrial workers, these bonds were completely removed only around 
1900, and for domestic servants [Gesinde] and agricultural labourers, not 
until 1918.5 


The rise of transcontinental labour markets 


From the fifteenth century onward, labour relations began to change 
fundamentally on a global scale. This change was gradual and uneven. The 
rise of colonialism was crucial. Colonialism, says Jürgen Osterhammel, is ‘a 
relationship of domination between an indigenous (or forcibly imported) 
majority and a minority of foreign invaders’.°! Such an asymmetric 
relationship has two salient features. Colonial rulers make most decisions 
of consequence for the lives of the colonized people ‘in pursuit of interests 
that are often defined in a distant metropolis’. And, in making and 
implementing these decisions, the rulers assume that they are superior to 
the colonial subjects and that they therefore have a ‘mandate to rule’. 
Colonialism is far older than capitalism and may arise from many different 
motives: in addition to purely economic ones, the drivers may be religious, 
political, demographic, or military. Early examples include the American 
Pre-Columbian empires or Han China (202 BCE-220 CE), which subdued 
parts of Korea, Vietnam, and Central Asia. The powers carrying out colonial 
projects have therefore certainly not been exclusively European or North 
American. The clearest recent example that illustrates this is Japan, which 
controlled a vast colonial territory between 1895 and 1945. 

During the first four centuries, expansion to other continents was, 
however, mostly European in nature and impelled by two types of social 
forces: on the one hand, absolutist regimes in Spain, Portugal, and (to a 
somewhat lesser extent) France; and, on the other hand, merchant 
capitalists from the Netherlands and England. The first form of expansion 
was driven by the quest of monarchs and their aristocratic entourage to 
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increase their wealth, and merchants were secondary and subordinate. 
The second type of expansion was the exact opposite: merchants took the 
initiative and the state facilitated the process. This second form became 
dominant after about 1800. 

With the rise of colonialism, we see — despite the dominance of non- 
commodified labour — the rapid growth of three types of transcontinental 
labour markets: indentured service, chattel slavery, and wage labour. The 
earliest important type was indentured labour. In this form of contract 
labour, an intermediary (perhaps paid by the employer) covers the cost of 
a worker’s journey to a distant country. In return, the worker agrees to 
remain in the service of an employer at his/her assigned destination 
for a certain number of years (perhaps three, five, or ten). Throughout 
this period, the worker is entirely subject to the authority of that employer 
and is not allowed to switch jobs. Workers violating the rules are treated 
as criminals and face possible incarceration. Although indentured 
labourers often accepted contracts ‘voluntarily’ (albeit compelled by 
material need), in many cases, their fate was regarded as simply a new 
state of slavery.” In particular, the English colonies in North America 
initially employed indentured servants. Precise numbers are not available, 
but ‘[a]n estimated 70 per cent of white migrants to England’s American 
colonies in the seventeenth century were bound in indentured servitude 
as servants in agriculture or other employments, particularly in the 
staple-exporting colonies’.°° 

Over the course of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
colonists resorted less and less to indentured servants, who were 
increasingly replaced by African chattel slaves. There has been debate on 
the reasons for this. Here, it should be sufficient to say that slavery took 
the place of white servitude in two steps. First, slaves replaced indentured 
servants in ‘the unskilled field labour of staple-crop cultivation’;** and, 
when slaves had been trained to perform skilled jobs, ‘this ultimately led 
planters to cease importing servants altogether’. The African continent 
became the main supplier of enslaved labourers not only in the Americas 
but also in the Middle East and South Asia. Between 1400 and 1900, 
some 10.3 million Africans were deported to the Americas. Moreover, 
3.1 million Africans became victims of the trans-Saharan trade, while 
1.3 million were shipped across the Red Sea, and just under a million 
across the Indian Ocean.” 

The transatlantic slave trade peaked somewhere between 1750 and 
1825. Over the following decades, the number of victims declined, thanks 
to the British abolitionist campaign that increasingly resonated with 
other European potentates. In all likelihood, the transcontinental labour 
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Figure 8.2 Estimated number of enslaved people who made the Atlantic 
crossing between 1501 and 1875. Source: http://www.slavevoyages.org/ 
assessment/estimates. 


market for chattel slaves was the most deadly labour market in history. 
The numbers of slaves embarking on ships differed vastly from the 
numbers disembarking, hinting at the scale on which enslaved Africans 
perished during the voyage to the Americas — be it from disease, abuse, 
murder, or suicide. Canadian historian David Eltis and his team gathered 
data on over 35,000 slave voyages, arriving at the conclusion that, in 
the period 1501-1866 one-seventh (14.5 per cent) of the slaves who 
embarked ‘disappeared’ (Figure 8.2). 

When the slave trade began to decline numerically in the nineteenth 
century, employers in subtropical and tropical countries resorted to 
indenture once again. The immediate reason was the shortage of labour 
on sugar plantations following the abolition of slavery in the British 
Empire in 1834. Ex-slaves were reluctant to voluntarily engage in 
plantation labour, and this resulted in the search for other sources of 
labour. Many planters in the West Indies ‘initially turned their attention 
to Europe and Africa. Between 1834 and 1837, some 3000 English, 1000 
Scottish and German, and 100 Irish labourers were introduced into 
Jamaica, with smaller numbers going to St. Lucia, on three- to five-year 
contracts’. When these and other experiments failed, attention shifted 
towards Asia. 

South Asians and the Chinese, in particular, as well as the Javanese, 
became important in this practice. It has been estimated that, between 
1801 and 1925, ‘about three million contract labourers were shipped out 
of China’.*’ A total of around 1.5 million indentured Indians emigrated to 
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overseas destinations between 1834 and 1916.°° Within countries, 
indenture became more common as well. When, for example, in around 
1840, tea plantations were established in Assam, hundreds of thousands 
of indentured labourers were recruited in other parts of British India.” 
Indentured migrations gradually diminished in the early decades of the 
twentieth century. By then, however, other migration flows were in 
progress. In the century from 1840 to 1940, three new migration systems 
emerged — from North Asia, from Southeast Asia, and across the Atlantic 
Ocean — and, in each of them, 50 to 60 million people were relocated.” 
Migrants in these systems usually left not because of physical coercion but 
out of economic necessity, although some were kidnapped (shanghaied) 
and shipped out against their will. 

The advance of global markets for free wage labour was, from a 
historical point of view, the result of a very long struggle between different 
systems of labour mobilization and various types of labour markets. Only 
the (partial) demise of the trade in slaves and indentured labourers made 
room for free labour markets. Nevertheless, we should not forget that 
some long-distance labour markets existed before the breakthrough of 
global markets. As mentioned earlier, there were the mercenaries, the 
Timurid tile makers in Anatolia, and the German silver miners in Saint- 
Domingue and Venezuela. 

Zooming-in on the markets for free wage labour, we see two 
important trends. First, labour markets for non-casual workers gained 
ground, particularly in the agricultural sector. In China, during the 
early- and mid-Qing Dynasty, the majority of labourers were still hired 
on a short-term basis, although longer contracts also existed. It was 
often the case that two labourers were hired for the year, and three to 
five for the busy sowing and harvesting seasons. There had long been a 
labour market in the Chinese countryside and there are records of 
‘hiring markets’ (gongfushi or renshi) existing in Kaiyuan in Fengtian, 
Linxian in Henan, Yanggao xian in Shanxi, Xinhui in Guangdong, and 
Shandong.“ 

In British India: 


... [p]ermanent sites of hiring began to emerge from the eighteenth 
century, to receive migrant workers. Indigo factories of Bengal in 
the 1830s and 1840s, coal mines of Chota Nagpur and tea 
plantations of Assam somewhat later recruited workers who came 
from villages hundreds of miles away. From the end of the century, 
industrial cities recruited workers from longer distances and 
different regions. 
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In Southeast Asia: 


... locally from the late eighteenth century, and across the region 
during much of the nineteenth, corvée obligations and fully fledged 
slavery were being increasingly abolished, while free wage labour 
took their place. This development was linked to three factors — 
population growth (which led to falling man-land ratios and 
therefore to cheaper labour), the continuing growth of international 
trade and measures taken by the colonial rulers.°° 


In the late-eighteenth century, William Marshall wrote about the annual 
hiring fair for farm labourers in Polesworth in the English West Midlands: 


The number of servants collected together, in the ‘statute yard’, has 
been estimated at two to three thousand. A number, however, which 
is the less extraordinary, as Polesworth being the only place, in this 
district, and this the only day, farm servants, for several miles round, 
consider themselves as liberated from servitude, on this day ...°* 


A hundred years later, Peter Ditchfield pointed out that, in Yorkshire and 
Derbyshire, ‘statute fairs’ used to be very common. (For an early- 
twentieth-century example of a hiring fair, see Figure 8.3): 


The servants used to stand in rows, the males together and the 
females together, and masters and mistresses walked down the lines 
and selected those whom they considered suitable. The custom 
seemed to savour of slave-dealing, and the mingling of so many 
youths and maidens in a strange town without guardianship was 
not conducive to good morals.” 


The tendential decasualization of wage labour meant that long-term 
employment was no longer the ‘privilege’ of enslaved workers but 
increasingly extended to wage-earners. Why was this so? From an economic 
point of view, two factors deserve attention. The first (microeconomic) 
factor was already identified several decades ago by John Hicks: the more 
that free wage labour becomes a general phenomenon, unfree labour 
becomes more expensive because ‘they are competing sources: when both 
are used the availability of one affects the value (wage or capital value) of 
the other’. After all, the maintenance cost of a slave increases as the supply 
of slaves declines, while, conversely, an increase in the number of wage 
labourers makes this form of labour cheaper. The second factor is 
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Figure 8.3 Haddington Hiring Fair, early-1900s. At a time when 
holidays were few and far between, the Hiring Fair offered a day out and 
a social occasion that people looked forward to. Employers would move 
among the workers discussing terms and experience. In this photograph, 
workers can be distinguished from employers by their headwear; the farm 
workers are wearing flat caps or bonnets while the hiring farmers sport 
bowlers and top hats. Published courtesy of the John Gray Centre Library, 
Museum & Archive. 


macroeconomic: slaves have (almost) no purchasing power but wage- 
earners do. Twentieth-century capitalism based on mass consumption was 
only possible thanks to the growing buying power of the working classes in 
the metropoles. In fact, wage labour in the metropoles was, from this point 
of view, a conditio sine qua non for advanced capitalist prosperity. 

A second trend was also of crucial importance: the integration of 
local labour markets. Apart from markets for mercenaries, free labour 
markets were mostly local. To borrow a metaphor from the economist 
Arthur MacEwan, they were ‘like clearings in a forest, surrounded by a 
different and often hostile environment of other forms of socio-economic 
organization’. As the clearings expanded and international trade 
increased, a network of long-distance connections between the separate 
clearings began to grow. Initially, this network concerned transport and 
the transfer of artisanal expertise but, gradually, it entered agriculture 
and manufacturing. 

From the seventeenth century onward, the relative weight of 
transcontinental free labour markets grew. This was most clearly evident 
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in the transport sector. One example is the Dutch East India Company, 
which, during its years of operation (1602-1795), ‘may have sent over 
900,000 or nearly a million individuals to the East’.°° In addition, the 
organization recruited numerous free wage labourers (and slaves) as 
sailors in Asia, in particular for intra-Asian trade. More generally, 
according to historian Matthias van Rossum, there was a clear long-term 
trend in Asiatic maritime labour markets: 


The labour markets in Europe and Asia became increasingly 
entangled from 1500 onwards. This happened in partly overlapping 
stages: from almost entirely separated labour markets in maritime 
Europe and maritime Asia (before 1500); increasing connections 
between Asian and European maritime labour markets through 
intensified intra-Asiatic shipping (1500-1750); increasing integration 
in intercontinental shipping between Asia and Europe, including 
the recruitment of Asian sailors (1700-1800); increased and 
accelerated internationalization of recruitment of maritime labour 
in shipping in Asia (from the late eighteenth century onwards) and 
in intercontinental shipping (from the 1830s onwards); and finally, 
near-complete integration of European and Asian maritime labour 
markets, and the movement and settlement of Asian and European 
sailors in both Asia and Europe (1870 onwards).°” 


During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, members of other 
occupational groups began to cross the oceans in search of work. 
Sometimes, they kept in touch with their former colleagues in the sending 
country for along time. J. T. Cumbler studied the mid-nineteenth-century 
migration of English and Irish textile workers from Lancashire (England) 
to Fall River, Massachusetts: 


Lancashire’s leading working-class newspaper during the late 
nineteenth century was the Cotton Factory Times. This weekly 
circulated widely among Lancashire textile workers and was used by 
workers on both sides of the Atlantic for information concerning 
the state of the trade, the cost of cotton in New York and New 
Orleans, wage rates in various sectors of the shire, strikes and 
union business, as well as political and social news of interest to the 
working class.”° 


And there have been more examples: the skilled Scottish jute workers 
who, from the 1850s, relocated to Bengal and helped operate new jute 
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factories there; the Belgian and English window-glass makers who, in the 
1870s and 80s, migrated to the US; or the Italian workers (golondrinas) 
who seasonally helped with the harvests in Argentina. 

The growth and geographical expansion of labour markets were 
often accompanied by the increasing influence of intermediaries 
These might be individuals (variously called crimp, jobber, kangani, 
sirdar, or baogongtou), trade unions, commercial firms (temping 
agencies), or public institutions (labour exchanges). Intermediaries 
tended to appear wherever ‘work must be done at many different 
locations, especially with heavy seasonal demand’ or where the 
potential labour force was very heterogeneous, as was the case in large 
and international ports.” In fact, these intermediaries have a very 
long history; they seem to have frequently played a role in ancient 
Rome, particularly in the transport sector.” Labour intermediaries 
reduced the transaction costs involved in labour recruitment. They 
always did at least one of three things: they recruited potential 
labourers in places outside the potential employer’s information 
system (if labourers could be found in a huge urban labour pool or in 
remote places); they preselected potential labourers and thus reduced 
the employer’s risk of hiring a man or woman unfit for the job; and 
they acted as interpreters in case of communication problems of a 
linguistic or other nature. 


Segmentation, integration, and expansion 


It is well known that labour markets under capitalism are segmented in 
multiple ways. In 1874, economist John E. Cairnes noted: 


What we find, in effect, is not a whole population competing 
indiscriminately for all occupations, but a series of industrial layers, 
superposed on one another, within each of which the various 
candidates for employment possess a real and effective power of 
selection, while those occupying the several strata are, for all 
purposes of effective competition, practically isolated from 
each other.” 


However, the history of labour-market segmentation goes back much 
further. We have seen that the markets for slaves and wage labourers have 
always been separate. Moreover, other forms of segmentation have a long 
history, too. Gender divisions are very old, and have always had an impact 
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on all labour relations. A study of famuli (unfree wage labourers) on 
English estates in the thirteenth century reveals, for example: 


... first, that sex was a major criterion in determining access to most 
positions; secondly, that there were far fewer opportunities for 
gainful employment open to women and girls; thirdly, that the range 
of jobs open to women was more restricted than that available to 
men; fourthly, that most women were recruited to service positions 
of an unspecified nature (e.g. ‘one woman-servant’), whereas adult 
males were usually employed in a specialist function; and finally, 
that there was a tendency for some women to be employed in 
personal services. It is among the permanent famuli, the unfree 
wage-labourers, that we find the first clear signs of occupational 
specialization and discrimination between the sexes that later came 
to typify free wage-labour under capitalism.” 


A third very old partition, mentioned earlier, is that separating casual from 
permanent labour, although the boundary between the two segments has 
not necessarily been impermeable. In China during the Qing period, day 
labourers ‘were not fundamentally different from labourers hired by the 
year; indeed if there was sufficient demand they too could become 
changgong’.’”° Under capitalism, all these segmentations were maintained 
and sometimes amplified. For example, there are indications that, in 
Europe, female wage labour under pre-capitalist conditions was relatively 
extensive, then became much reduced, and increased again during the 
‘Industrial Revolution’ of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.”° 

The arrival of the ‘modern’ times of capitalism, colonialism, and 
nation-state-building brought about at least one additional dividing line: 
the separation of workers according to their nationalities. Referring to 
Europe, Stephan Epstein argued that: 


... political integration rather than technical change was the principal 
driver of market integration after the Black Death. Political integration 
increased domestic stability, which was the precondition for trade; it 
established a quasi-customs union between formerly ‘foreign’ markets 
and reduced the incidence of local tariffs; it enabled weaker rural 
communities to establish markets and fairs against urban opposition; 
it stimulated the rationalization of road networks; and it improved 
market coordination. Each one of these developments was a result of 
political bargains, and political structures were therefore decisive for 
the speed and character of integration.” 
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The national integration of labour markets occurred gradually. For some 
time, internal national markets remained ‘simply a loose collection of 
separate municipal markets’.’”° And the national borders often remained 
permeable for long periods. Moreover, the growth in economic inequality 
between different parts of the world during the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries led to a prosperity gap between the Global South and North. In 
general, it can be observed that ‘the more advanced a country is 
economically, the higher-priced will be its indigenous labor force’.’”” This 
situation, in combination with a growing labour reserve in the South, 
caused massive migration to the North. In the North, as a result, 
competition developed between the higher-priced workers of Northern 
origin and the lower-priced workers from the South. 

All other things being equal, employers will gravitate towards the 
‘cheap’ workers since this will deliver higher profits. The higher-priced 
workers will oppose this. They may block immigration of ‘cheap’ workers 
(for example, the White Australia policy or the exclusion of Chinese 
immigrants in California); they may lock ‘cheap’ workers into certain 
low-wage sectors of the economy; or they may equalize wage levels by 
raising the wages of the lower-paid workers. The first two options are 
usually accompanied by racist and xenophobic campaigns. Employers, in 
turn, can of course react to such strategies by moving their enterprises 
partially or entirely to runaway shops in the South. 

Split labour markets received a further boost due to the rise of 
Northern welfare state arrangements. From the end of the nineteenth 
century, states in advanced capitalist countries took various steps to 
improve social security, such as introducing protective labour legislation 
and obligatory insurance, regulating working hours, and so forth. These 
measures required costly investments that stimulated ‘social protectionism’ 
against foreign workers; newcomers had to be excluded from expensive 
social arrangements because they had not yet contributed — or not 
contributed enough — to financing them. 

Through capitalist colonialism, this splitting of labour markets 
began to extend beyond the territories of separate metropolitan nation- 
states. Matthias van Rossum writes about the maritime labour markets 
in Asia: 


In the eighteenth century, Asian sailors seem to have had a relatively 
good bargaining position, apparently better than that of European 
sailors. From the early nineteenth century onwards, increased 
European colonial interference in Asian societies — and especially in 
Asian labour markets — resulted in changing recruitment patterns, the 
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breakdown of the negotiating positions, and the lowering of wages 
and working conditions for Asian sailors. Undermining the position 
of Asian sailors, colonial reforms advanced the position of employers 
and intermediaries, and increased their control over the Asian 
workforce ... Colonialism, in that respect, was not only an important 
factor in the increasing integration of labour markets, but at the same 
time in the increasing segmentation of these labour markets.*° 


The demise of colonialism and the new international division of labour 
that has spread across the globe since the 1960s have fundamentally 
changed labour markets. For a start, we have to take note of a massive 
return of casual labour markets, both in the industrializing Global South 
and in the Global North. During the twentieth century, in the South, the 
number of unemployed and underemployed grew by leaps and bounds, 
particularly from the 1940s. For the poor, begging, prostitution, crime, 
and casual labour were often the only options.*! 

In the Global North, the standard employment relationship is 
gradually becoming rarer as well. In his 2009 Presidential Address for the 
American Sociological Association, Arne Kalleberg summarized the 
causes as follows: 


The process that came to be known as neoliberal globalization 
intensified economic integration, increased the amount of 
competition faced by companies, provided greater opportunities to 
outsource work to low-wage countries, and opened up new labor 
pools through immigration. Technological advances both forced 
companies to become more competitive globally and made it 
possible for them to do so ... Unions continued to decline, weakening 
a traditional source of institutional protections for workers and 
severing the postwar business-labor social contract. Government 
regulations that set minimum acceptable standards in the labor 
market eroded, as did rules that governed competition in product 
markets.*? 


Overall, the balance of power has shifted in favour of employers, while, in 
OECD countries, the relative proportion of precarious workers has 
steadily increased. A 2004 European Union report concluded that ‘in most 
countries precarious employment has increased over the last two 
decades’.** The same applies to the US and Canada.™ 

Consequently, labour relations in wealthy countries are beginning 
to look more like those in poor countries — precarization has become a 
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global trend. The current demolition of ‘social capitalism’ confirms an 
insight into long-term developments that Istvan Mészaros outlined as 
follows: 


The objective reality of different rates of exploitation — both within 
a given country and in the world system of monopoly capital — is as 
unquestionable as are the objective differences in the rates of profit 
at any particular time ... All the same, the reality of the different 
rates of exploitation and profit does not alter the fundamental law 
itself: i.e. the growing equalization of the differential rates of 
exploitation as the global trend of development of world capital.® 


The fierce, increasingly global competition between capitals now has a 
clear downward ‘equalizing’ effect on the quality of life and work in the 
more developed parts of global capitalism. 


Coda 


The long movement towards decasualized labour markets seems to have 
reached its end. Three important trends accompany the rise of transnational 
labour markets: precarization, integration, and fragmentation. These 
tendencies are not absolute; there has always been a segment of the labour 
force with long-term employment (either in the form of slavery or tenured 
wage labour), and this will probably never change completely. Wage 
differentials between different segments of the world’s working class are 
still very considerable, both in terms of geography and gender and ethnicity. 

Moreover, a historical perspective reveals that labour markets are 
consistently ‘messy’. In empirical reality, employers persistently combine 
several methods of recruitment, sometimes seeking to tie workers down, 
and sometimes preferring loose connections. Naturally, there are 
patterns, but these patterns are usually far from law-like. As Sigmund 
Nosow said in the mid-twentieth century: ‘Those working with labor 
market phenomena must ultimately face up to the problem that the 
deviations from the model of the economist are persistent, profound, 
and inexplicable through reference to this model’.°° Labour markets are 
very rarely fully transparent, competition is never perfect, and stable 
equilibrium prices do not exist. 

Labour markets are power structures determining barriers to entry, 
accessibility of information, transactions, and outcomes. They include all 
forms of labour-power commodification and cannot be studied in isolation 
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but are historically-shaped exchange systems, path-dependent, embedded 


in a societal context, and — under capitalist conditions — linked to other 


economic subsystems, such as product markets and financial markets.*” If 


labour economics and labour sociology were to incorporate these insights, 


an integrated historical social science of commodified labour-power 
would become possible. 
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Part Ill 
Connections 


J 


Global cash-crop transfers, 
ecology, and labour 


The great benefit resulting from colonies is the cultivation of staple 
commodities different from those of the mother-country. 
Arthur Young, Political Essays! 


Our lives have become unimaginable without plants that at, one time, 
existed only in entirely different parts of the world. Rice, maize, potatoes, 
tomatoes, cassava, and countless other crops have spread all over the 
world and are important ingredients in the daily nutrition of hundreds of 
millions or even billions of people. Natural rubber enables car transport 
on all continents, and cotton and flax are indispensable in the textile 
industry. 

Over the centuries, plants have travelled widely, frequently without 
any human intervention. Sweet potatoes, for example, appear to have 
originated in the Americas and were then transported to Africa, 
presumably by certain sea currents. Conversely, coconuts are thought to 
have reached South America from Africa in a similar way.’ More recently, 
when plant transfers did come about through human intervention, this 
was often unintentional, for example because constructing canals and 
bridges removed longstanding distribution barriers or because species 
came along with human travellers, means of transportation, or plants and 
animals in transit. Seeds of several African crops, such as oil palms, are 
assumed to have been brought to the Americas this way, as a side-effect 
of the slave transports.° 

In many cases, humans also deliberately transported plants from one 
area to the next, for example because of their value as food, medicine, or 
decoration, and frequently for a combination of these reasons. Strategic 
considerations sometimes came into play as well. Already around 
2800 BCE, the Chinese Emperor Shen Nung dispatched collectors to 
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remote areas to gather plants with medicinal or agrarian value.* In the 
early centuries CE, sandalwood trees were transported from Indonesia to 
India, across about five thousand kilometres, where they were used to 
build Hindu temples, incense burners, and the stakes at which the 
Brahmans were burned.’ 

Europeans engaged in deliberate transfer early on as well, bringing 
plants back from Asia and Africa to Europe. Bitter oranges (citrus 
aurantium), citrons (citrus medica), and lemons (citrus limon) came from 
Asia and are known to have been cultivated in the Mediterranean since 
antiquity. Sugarcane, basil, muskmelons, and watermelons are believed 
to have arrived somewhat later from the East as well, while cress found 
its way to Europe from Africa and the Near East.° Sugar beets (beta 
vulgaris) originated in the southern Himalayas and the Middle East but 
are thought to have arrived in Europe over two thousand years ago.” 
During the early centuries of Islam, plant transfers appear to have 
increased, driven by initiatives among peasant growers and rulers 
who longed for these exotic crops in their botanical gardens.* Such 
international transfers concerned mainly, though not exclusively, plants 
that were edible and could be stored for extended periods: cereals (rice, 
wheat, maize, rye, barley, oats, and millet) and leguminous plants 
containing protein (peas, beans, and lentils).° 

On Khubilai Khan (r. 1260-94), the Mongolian founder of China’s 
Yuan dynasty, we read: 


Near Canton in southern China, the Mongol authorities planted an 
orchard of eight hundred lemon trees imported from their territories in 
the Middle East. At Tabriz in Persia, the Mongols similarly planted 
groves of a different variety of lemon and other citrus trees imported in 
the opposite direction — from China to the Middle East. The Mongols 
transplanted an ever-expanding variety of peas, beans, grapes, lentils, 
nuts, carrots, turnips, melons, and diverse leaf vegetables, and in turn 
they developed new varieties and hybrids. In addition to food crops for 
humans and animals, Mongol authorities had a persistent interest in 
varieties of cotton and other crops for making textiles, as well as various 
materials for making rope, dyes, oils, ink, paper, and medicine.‘° 


Some efforts to transfer plants were, of course, economically motivated. 
In the fifteenth century, for example, Japanese traders sold so much 
pepper in Korea that the Koreans thought it was a Japanese product. 
In the 1480s, King Songjong therefore repeatedly asked the Japanese 
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Figure 9.1 Pepper harvest in Coilum, Southern India. Illustration 
from the Livre des Merveilles du Monde, c. 1410-12 (tempera on vellum). 
© Archives Charmet / Bridgeman Images. 


envoys to provide him with pepper-plant seed, so that the crop might 
be grown in Korea." Black pepper (piper nigrum) came from southwest 
India (Malabar) (Figure 9.1) and was subsequently, also in the 
fifteenth century, transferred to Sumatra to meet the immense Chinese 
demand.” 

After 1500, and especially from 1600, the volume of long-distance 
plant transfers increased rapidly. The ‘discovery’ of the Americas and 
the circumnavigation of Africa greatly facilitated the transportation of 
crops from one continent to another. Both planned and unintentional 
transcontinental transfers of plants between the ‘Old’ and the ‘New’ 
worlds started with the Columbian Exchange, the exchange of crops 
between Europe and the Americas. The Magellan Exchange — the 
exchange of crops between the Americas and Asia — soon followed." 
Table 9.1 depicts these events. 

Crops were deliberately distributed as commodities, as diplomatic 
gifts, or as food products for settlers. In the sixteenth century, the Spanish 
and Portuguese brought important plants to China from the Americas, 
including the groundnut, which was cultivated around Shanghai from the 
1530s; and the sweet potato, which was first mentioned in Yunnan in 
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Table 9.1 The Columbian and Magellan Exchanges of crop species. 


From Old to New World From New to Old World 
banana olive arrowroot paprika 
barley onion avocado peanut 
black pepper pea beans pecan 
buckwheat peach capsicum pineapple 
cabbage pear pepper potato 
citrus rice cashew nut rubber 
coconut rye cassava squash 
coffee sorghum chilli pepper (incl. pumpkin) 
eggplant soy kina (cinchona) | sunflower 
(aubergine) spelt cocoa sweet potato 
garlic sugar beet cranberry tobacco 
lentils sugarcane guava tomato 
lettuce turnip maize (corn) vanilla 
nutmeg wheat okra 
oats papaya 


Sources: Wouter van der Weijden, Rob Leewis & Pieter Bol, Biological Globalisation: Bio-invasions 
and their impacts on nature, the economy and public health. Utrecht: KNNV Publishing, 2007, 26; 
Stanley B. Alpern, ‘The European introduction of crops into West Africa in precolonial times’, History 
in Africa 19 (1992): 13-43, at 24-31. 


1563 and gained popularity as a good alternative to the Chinese taro; 
and, in the seventeenth century, maize.'* Products brought by the 
Portuguese from Brazil to South and Southeast Asia included cashew 
nuts, pineapples, sweet potatoes, cassava, groundnuts, and chilli pepper 
(capsicum). In Angola, they tried to cultivate the same food plants on 
small farms from around 1629." 

All these transfers had major consequences. In most parts of the 
world, patterns of consumption changed. Today, American chilli has 
become ‘the world’s most used spice’,'° hundreds of millions of people on 
all continents (still) smoke tobacco, and potatoes, maize, and rice have 
become staple foods way beyond their areas of origin. The textile industry 
relies heavily on cotton, and rubber tyres are a fundamental resource for 
transportation the world over. Demographic trends would have been 
entirely different as well, were it not for large-scale plant transfers. Africa, 
despite the export of countless slaves to other parts of the globe, 
experienced considerable population growth after 1600, thanks to the 
introduction of maize, which replaced the traditional sorghum, 
and cassava (manioc), which replaced the yam. The new crops enabled 
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expansion to previously uninhabited areas.” In China, new crops led 
to ‘a true agricultural revolution’ and strong population growth in the 
eighteenth century.'® 


The global triangle 


Not only have intercontinental agricultural connections been long- 
standing, but we have also been aware of them for quite some time as 
well. When the German historian and playwright Friedrich Schiller was 
granted a Chair at the University of Jena in 1789, for example, he stated 
in his inaugural address that ‘the most remote regions of the world 
contribute to our luxury’. After all, he continued, ‘[t]he clothes we wear, 
the spices in our food, and the price for which we buy them, many of our 
strongest medicines, and also many new tools of our destruction — do they 
not presuppose a Columbus who discovered America, a Vasco da Gama 
who circumnavigated the tip of Africa?’” 

Nevertheless, it was quite some time before professional historians 
began to consider these global connections seriously in their research. And 
any interest taken in them was more likely to address their industrial and 
military than their botanical and agricultural elements. This may have been 
because, since the days of Marx, capitalism had been associated with 
factories and industries. The overwhelming majority of studies on the 
capitalist production system focus on urban merchant capital and its 
gradual transformation into manufacturing and later industrial production. 

In recent decades, however, it has become increasingly clear that 
this interpretation of the past merits review. Renewed interest in rural 
cottage industries since the 1970s has enhanced this awareness. In his 
world-systems theory, Immanuel Wallerstein has considered agriculture 
at length and has demonstrated that agrarian cash crops were paramount 
in the rise of world capitalism. A cautious revaluation of agriculture is 
emerging in political economics as well. There is now a general awareness 
that the founders of this discipline formulated their ideas in an era 
that predates the first Industrial Revolution. William Petty devised his 
theories based on his experiences as an agrarian colonist in Ireland. 
Physiocrats such as Francois Quesnay and Turgot focused entirely on the 
agrarian sector. Even Adam Smith thought primarily in agrarian terms 
and argued: ‘The capital ... that is acquired to any country by commerce 
and manufactures is all a very precarious and uncertain possession till 
some part of it has been secured and realized in the cultivation and 
improvement of its lands’.”° 
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The process of globalized production that has received so much 
attention in recent decades also derives largely from agriculture. The idea 
that production sites generating commodities for the global system may 
be transferred from one part of the world to another originated in 
agriculture and gained ground in the processing industries only later 
on.”™ Long-distance trade made traders and affluent consumers of luxury 
commodities (in areas with a temperate climate, especially in East Asia 
and Europe) aware that, in subtropical and tropical areas, crops were 
grown that also appealed greatly to consumers in the Global North as 
stimulants, as food products, or for the garment industry. All the spices 
from Southern India, Ceylon, and the Southeast-Asian archipelago were 
already renowned in China and Europe two millennia ago. When capitalist 
influences increased, traders and settlers attempted to control the 
production of these profitable tropical and subtropical crops. In this 
context, Europeans started attempting to transfer crops all over the world 
within the belt of tropical and subtropical areas, for example when 
expanding total production was certain to increase profits, or because a 
crop in a certain region was in danger of extinction due to overcropping. 
This led to a ‘triangulation’, in which the Global North organized transfer 
(or expansion) of agrarian production systems in the Global South 
(Figure 9.2). 

This triangle expresses the balance of power in which states and 
companies from the Global North take decisions on work processes in the 
Global South that have ecological consequences. 


Northern 
region 


Southern Southern 
regionA region B 


Figure 9.2 ‘Triangulation’ of agrarian production. The ‘North’ controls 
different parts of the ‘South’ and moves crops from one region to another. 
Source: Author. 
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Cash-crop trajectories 


Crops are difficult to classify by typology from the perspective of human 
consumption because they may serve multiple purposes. Many spices 
were used both as flavourings in food preparation and for medicinal 
purposes, at times obscuring the distinction between ‘medicinal’ and 
‘culinary’ use. In ancient and medieval India, pepper was believed ‘to 
warm the stomach and liver, combat flatulence, purify the brain when 
used as a sternutator, and stimulate erections’. Even sugarcane was 
long regarded as a medicine. In 1572, Ortelius wrote in his Théâtre de 
Universe: ‘Whereas before, sugar was only obtainable in the shops of 
apothecaries, who kept it exclusively for invalids, people devour it out of 
gluttony ... What used to be a medicine is nowadays eaten as a food’.”® 
Clusters of crops are therefore identifiable based on their use but these 
clusters inevitably overlap (Table 9.2). 

Cash-crop trajectories have varied considerably over the centuries. 
Indigo was once in great demand but has been replaced almost entirely 
by artificial dyes for over a century. Coffee, on the other hand, has now 
become the strongest revenue-generating primary commodity worldwide, 
after crude oil. Some crops are labour-intensive, while others require little 
work. Some crops tend to be grown on large plantations, others on small 
plots of land. Many contingent factors helped to shape the global 
trajectories of cash crops: the great slave rebellion of Saint-Domingue 
(present-day Haiti) and the abolition of slavery by the British Empire 


Table 9.2 Types of (sub)tropical cash crops. 


Crop type Examples 

1) Staple foods Rice, maize, potatoes, cassava 

2) Flavourings Pepper (capsicum), cinnamon, cloves, 
nutmeg, mace, sugarcane 

3) Stimulants Tea, coffee, cocoa, tobacco, cocaine, 
opium 

4) Fragrants Sandalwood, camphor, myrrh 

5) Medicines Cinchona (quinine) 

6) Fruits Bananas, oranges, mangos, lemons 


7) Construction materials | Bamboo, teak, brazilwood 


8) Industrial raw Cotton, jute, indigo, rubber 
materials 


Source: Author. 
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moved many Caribbean planters to South Asia (Chapter 10). Wars and 
the resultant power shifts, scientific discoveries, consumer preferences, 
and so on, played major roles too. Nevertheless, it is possible to discern a 
certain logic in developments — a logic that is not deterministic but, 
rather, reveals historical tendencies and opportunities. The process of 
long-distance cash-crop transfer is a composite labour process that 
combines managerial, intellectual, and manual efforts. It always consists 
of four necessary steps: 1) the acquisition of seeds or seedlings; 
2) the transfer of these seeds and seedlings to new locations in the 
South; 3) the growing and harvesting of the crops; 4) the transportation 
and sale of these crops to the North. Let us now examine each of these 
steps in turn. 


Acquisition of seeds and seedlings 


Whoever wants to relocate crops needs first to acquire seeds or 
seedlings. Within the boundaries of colonial empires, this was often 
quite simple, provided that the would-be planters acted in accordance 
with the local authorities in the crop’s area of origin. Things became 
more problematic if the authorities were opposed to a transfer, for 
example because this could harm national export. In such scenarios, 
transfer then became an illegal act. There have been many such illicit 
operations. A well-known example is that of the Englishman Henry A. 
Wickham, who, in 1876, with the help of native locals, gathered seeds 
from the rubber tree hevea brasiliensis along the Tapajoz River in 
Brazil: ‘Working with as many Tiipayo Indians as I could get together 
at short notice, I daily ranged the forest, and packed on our backs in 
Indian pannier baskets as heavy loads of seed as we could march down 
under’.** Wickham and his helpers managed to transport the delicate 
loot across many hundreds of kilometres to Belem. The crew of the 
Amazonas then shipped the cargo to the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew, 
England. There, botanists and gardeners cultivated the small sample 
of the seeds that had survived the journey. Next, sailors transferred 
about two thousand seedlings to botanical gardens in Ceylon, Malaya, 
and Java (Figure 9.3).*5 

Transport was made easier by intermediate stops so that the seeds 
and seedlings could recover from the hardships of travel and could later 
continue their journey in a better condition. The ‘intermediate stops’ were 
— as in the case of Henry Wickham’s hevea seeds — hosted by botanical 
gardens. These had a very long history, stretching back to antiquity, the 
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Figure 9.3 Workers in front of a greenhouse at the Botanical Garden in 
Bogor (Buitenzorg). The Garden was officially established by the Dutch 
East Indies Government on 17 May 1817. It played a major role in the 
introduction of Cinchona trees to Java in 1854, which would ultimately 
make the island the largest producer of quinine bark for malaria 
treatment. https://bit.ly/3CDLEPo. 


early Islamic states, and the Aztec Empire. The first botanical gardens in 
Europe were probably established in Italy: in Pisa (1543), Padua (1545), 
Florence (1550), and Bologna (1568). These gardens were primarily 
meant to train students and not for the transfer of plants. 

Since the eighteenth century, botanical gardens have gained 
economic significance. The less improvised cash-crop transfers became, 
the more importance systematically organized and well-documented 
institutions with practical knowhow acquired. The botanical gardens 
thus developed into scientific plant-transfer nodes,”° and it was not long 
before colonial powers founded the first gardens in tropical regions as 
bridgeheads for biological imperialism (Table 9.3). 

Soon, the different botanical gardens formed a global network and 
exchanged data. An important resource was the so-called Index semina 
(or Index seminum), a catalogue of seeds regularly published since the 
eighteenth century.” 
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Table 9.3 Some botanical gardens that played a role in long-distance 
plant transfer, sixteenth-nineteenth centuries (year of foundation in 


brackets). 

British Empire Dutch Empire | French Empire 

Metropolitan | Royal Botanic Hortus Jardin des 
Gardens botanicus, plantes, Paris 
(Kew, 1759) Leiden (1590) | (1635) 

Colonial Kingstown, Buitenzorg Pamplemousses, 
St. Vincent (1765) | (Bogor, Java, Mauritius 

1817) (1770) 


Howrah (near 
Calcutta), India 
(1787) 


Port of Spain, 
Trinidad (1818) 


Peradeniya, 
Ceylon (1821) 
Singapore 
(1822/1859) 


Source: Author. 


Transfer of seeds and seedlings to new locations in the South 


For centuries, long-distance transfer of seeds and plants by sea was 
particularly difficult: packaging methods were often imprecise and 
extended voyages very risky. Sarah Stetson described some of the 
problems as follows: 


Months might be spent in the painstaking gathering and careful 
preparation of specimens, which became a total loss in the course of 
the long sea voyage. The sailing ships which crossed the ocean were 
small affairs at best, dependent entirely upon wind and current for 
their speed; the length of the trip was a matter of weeks instead 
of days. Storms delayed the vessel until plants rotted and seeds 
lost their vitality; yet brisk winds and quiet sea might just as surely 
bring a ruined cargo to port, due to improper packing. It was an 
irregular traffic, with no tried and certain methods about it either in 
consignment or in transportation.”® 


Only after the so-called Wardian case was invented did the transfer of 
plants become less of an odyssey. In around 1829, Dr Nathaniel Ward 
(1791-1868) built a kind of proto-herbarium that considerably facilitated 
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the safe transportation of plants. It was first tested in 1833, when Ward 
successfully had two cases of ferns and grasses transported to Australia, 
a journey that took months.” Over the following years, carriers used this 
case ever more frequently, thereby accelerating and increasing the 
number of transfers. Around the mid-nineteenth century, ‘almost every 
domesticated plant had been transferred, at least experimentally, to every 
likely environment on earth’.°*° 


Growing and harvesting of the crops 


Once seeds and seedlings have been safely transferred to a new 
environment, their commercial exploitation is supposed to follow. But, in 
many cases, such relocations failed. Indigo did not fare well in Senegal, 
nor did Cinchona in Algeria or the Ford Company’s attempt to develop 
a rubber plantation in Brazil. The factors influencing success were 
numerous and were often interconnected. On the one hand, we have the 
elements affecting the prices received by the farmer for different products; 
these include commercial opportunities, transportation, and handling 
costs. On the other hand, we have the elements affecting the per-unit 
cost of producing different products: climate, soil, and topography all 
influence the yields and, hence, the cost; and the relative availability of 
labour-power will also lead to different costs. These factors, which 
determine price differences and cost differentials, will determine which 
products are most profitable. 

Agricultural ‘globalists’ had to take into account a wide variety of 
aspects, including plant diseases, predators (insects and other pests), 
energy sources, water supply, labour recruitment, labour discipline, 
the relationship with financiers, transport facilities, the relationship 
with the local authorities, and market opportunities. Crop transfer, 
therefore, was a difficult and risky enterprise. Its history is often presented 
as a continuous success story but, in reality, failures have probably 
outnumbered successes by far. P. F. Knowles was justified in saying: ‘Often 
in early stages of a crop’s development the best area of production is not 
known, mistakes may occur through ignorance, or unanticipated pests 
may appear. Usually the average yield is very low’.*! Arguably typical is 
the following observation from Carol MacLennan on the introduction of 
sugarcane in Hawai’i: ‘Managers taught themselves how to organize a 
plantation and manufacture sugar (a delicate chemical process) by trial 
and error. Sugar mills broke down, burned down, and generally proved 
inadequate ... Often error led to business failure’.** 
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The historian of technology Nathan Rosenberg stated a truism when 
he wrote that ‘there are many things that cannot be known in advance or 
deduced from some set of first principles.” This fundamental uncertainty: 


... has avery important implication: the [innovative] activity cannot 
be planned. No person, or group of persons, is clever enough to plan 
the outcome of the search process, in the sense of identifying a 
particular innovation target and moving in a predetermined way to 
its realization—as one might read a road map and plan the most 
efficient route to a historical monument.** 


This is also the reason why pioneers are often ‘punished’. Indeed, 
Karl Marx emphasized: 


... [the] much greater costs that are always involved in an enterprise 
based on new inventions, compared with later establishments 
that rise up on its ruins, ex suis ossibus. The extent of this is so great 
that the pioneering entrepreneurs generally go bankrupt, and it is 
only their successors who flourish, thanks to their possession of 
cheaper buildings, machinery, etc. Thus it is generally the most 
worthless and wretched kind of money-capitalists that draw 
the greatest profit from all new developments of the universal 
labour of the human spirit and their social application by combined 
labour.” 


As the knowledge of agricultural ‘globalizers’ increased over time, their 
mutual competition became more sophisticated. While, during the 
eighteenth century, former soldiers and other ‘meritorious’ Europeans 
were rewarded with a piece of land on which to build a farm or plantation, 
this became almost impossible at a later stage due to the enormous 
knowhow that had been accumulated in the meantime. In his manual on 
Modern Coffee Production (1956), A. E. Haarer cautioned, for instance: 


The time has long since passed when ex-soldier land settlement 
schemes are of any value. Nor is it wise for a banker, a stockbroker, 
or a lawyer to throw up his profession and start planting coffee ... 
Nowadays a farm requires a technically trained farmer, and an 
orchard needs a man who is trained in horticulture, though 
agriculture and horticulture are complementary. Money has been 
wasted and land misused far too often in the past by men who knew 
little about either of these trades.*° 
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Let me highlight, then, three essential conditions for a successful 
agricultural enterprise in the tropics or subtropics, relating to ecology, 
business organization, and labour. 


Ecology 
Ecology is of great importance since plants do not grow everywhere 
but require specific surroundings. Coffee, for example, can be cultivated 
between 24° northern and 24° southern latitude, at an elevation of no 
more than 800 m, and at temperatures between 17 and 23 °C; rainy and 
dry seasons should alternate, while both extended droughts and long- 
lasting precipitation are harmful; the soil should be highly porous, with a 
stable structure and moisture permeability.” This already sounds quite 
constraining but many more aspects come into play, such as soil acidity, 
the need for shade or the need for plants not to be in the shade, etc. The 
spectrum of growth-promoting factors for individual plants is very broad. 
Nowadays, based on such parameters, we can more or less determine the 
potential growing areas for every cash crop — the regions where a given 
crop would theoretically prosper. Such potential growing areas tend to be 
considerably larger than the actual ones, both because many other factors 
may be relevant (such as wind, running water, etc.) and because of 
competition from other crops and land use.*® 

The parameters may be very specific. When clove trees were 
transferred from the Moluccas to the East African coast, the effort 
was only barely successful. After all, rainfall is far heavier on the Moluccas 
than in East Africa. On the island of Amboina (now Ambon), annual 
precipitation is about 1,360 mm, whereas on Zanzibar island it is 
approximately 600 mm and in Pemba 800 mm. In their new surroundings, 
clove trees had to subsist from an absolute minimum of moisture, which 
probably explains why the crop did better in Pemba than on Zanzibar.” 
Throughout history, European ‘globalizer’ agriculturalists have made 
countless unsuccessful trial-and-error attempts at growing plant crops 
outside their potential growth areas, eventually identifying the best 
locations. 


Business organization 

A second major factor in achieving a successful agricultural endeavour is 
business organization. In principle, it is possible to cultivate every crop 
with every type of business organization. But, clearly, there are elective 
affinities. Sugarcane, for instance, is preferably grown on large-scale 
plantations (Figure 9.4), while tobacco is often produced by small 
farmers. At least two factors create such affinities. 
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Figure 9.4 ‘Planting the sugar-cane’, a depiction of a large-scale 
sugarcane plantation in Haiti, c. 1820. Artist: William Clark. British 
Library, public domain, https://www.bl.uk/collection-items/cutting-the- 
sugar-cane-antigua. 


First, there is the crop’s gestation period. Some crops bear fruit 
within a few months, others only after many years. The classical 
plantation crops are so-called perennials — that is, crops that, once 
planted, need several years before they can be first harvested (such 
as palm oil, rubber, or cacao). So-called annuals, on the other hand, 
yield a harvest after just one year. These include cotton, jute, tobacco, or 
groundnuts. The economic implications of this contrast are several. The 
production of annuals can be adjusted easily to changes in demand. 
Perennials, however, are less flexible. They will therefore be grown ‘either 
as a secondary crop on a food farm, or by a large corporation which can 
afford to wait out the period between planting and production’.“° 
Furthermore, ‘the decisions to make extra plantings are taken five to ten 
years before the crops begin to bear, thus accounting for the violent 
fluctuations in supply’.** 

Second, processing is also a major factor. After harvesting, green 
coffee beans can be stored for months and therefore do not need 
immediate roasting. In contrast, sugarcane has to be processed quickly to 
preserve the sucrose content. This calls for either large plantations with 
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their own central mills or a cooperative sugar mill shared by a large 
number of smallholders. In both cases: 


... the mill’s profitability largely depended on the minimization of 
the average fixed costs of producing sugar. This, in turn, depended 
on the mill working continuously at full capacity during the 
harvesting season. Thus the provision of adequate supplies of cane 
and the coordination of the pace of harvesting, transport, and 
milling was of prime concern.*? 


The cooperative approach frequently led to higher transaction costs 
because the harvesting and milling had to be coordinated between 
numerous smallholders, and this increased the risks borne by the mill: ‘It 
was in these ways that the capital requirements of crushing mills hindered 
the growth of the smallholding system in sugar cane farming.“ 

The combination of these two influences goes some way towards 
explaining how agricultural enterprise was organized in separate places. 
Perennials and costly processing favoured large-scale businesses, while 
annuals and low processing costs favoured small-scale production. Small- 
scale production could be indirect or direct. In the first case, Northern 
entrepreneurs did no more than make (often coercive) deals with local 
Southern elites who then were supposed to deliver a certain amount of 
crops periodically by exploiting ‘their’ peasantry. In the second case, 
smallholder production was stimulated through economic incentives, 
money taxes, or taxes in-kind — such as under the Cultivation System in 
the Netherlands Indies during the nineteenth century.** The large-scale 
option would be for ‘globalizers’ to start their own farms and plantations. 
Generally, this choice was the least popular.‘ 


Labour 

The third essential condition for these business ventures in the tropics 
or subtropics was the right labour, and here the requirements for crops 
diverge widely. Some crops, like cotton or tobacco, need substantial 
labour for short periods, while other crops have labour requirements 
that can be spread more evenly over the year.*° And some plants do not 
need much labour at all. The coconut, for instance, was sometimes 
referred to as the ‘lazy man’s crop’ for, ‘once the tree is well started, the 
owner may, figuratively, recline under it the rest of his life with coconuts 
falling in his lap. The coconut palm has a very long productive life, with 
a maximum not clearly determined but appearing to approach one 
hundred years’.*” 
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Labour demand for most crops fluctuates seasonally. Harvest-time 
is a busy period, and requires lots of workers, while fewer people are 
necessary during other times of year. Agriculturalists generally have two 
options to solve this problem. One option is to employ a small group of 
workers permanently and, in addition, hire large numbers of temporary 
workers for shorter periods. This is, for example, how it is done on the 
fincas or cafetales in the coffee region of La Guaca in Colombia: 


Because coffee beans must be picked at just the right time, before they 
become over-ripened, a relatively large and dependable labor force 
must be available. Coffee harvesting takes place twice a year in this 
highland temperate zone. The collection of coffee beans is tedious 
and exhausting work ... Coffee harvesting is task labor and the 
pickers are paid according to the quantity collected each day ... 
Because of the large numbers of people (whole families participate) 
involved in the harvest and the rapidity with which the bushes are 
cleared, there are only a few days when the picking is financially 
rewarding for the workers. Between the harvest seasons work is 
extremely scarce for the majority of the population, and there are 
about three months during the year (June-August) when there is no 
work on the coffee farms for most of the campesinos. Many Guaquefios 
supplement their low and sporadic wages with subsistence gardening 
or petty commodity production. They also hire themselves out as 
common day-laborers whenever the occasion may arise.*® 


The other option is to have all the work done by permanent workers, even 
if that leaves them idle for a part of each year. This option is only attractive 
for agriculturalists if they can keep the cost of these workers extremely low. 
Slaves on sugar plantations in the English West Indies were a case in point. 
They had only three tools — an axe, a hoe, and a bill hook — at their disposal: 


Men did the work of animals. Such tasks as planting and cultivating, 
performed on English and North American farms by horse-driven 
plows and harrows, were carried out in the Indies entirely by hand. 
Caribbean farm implements were few and simple ... The reason for 
all [this inefficiency] was to keep the slaves busy year-round.* 


Transportation and sale to the North 


Even if the crop yielded a good harvest, the product had yet to be shipped 
to distribution centres in the North, and by no means all crops were suited 
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to this purpose. Whether long-distance transfers were commercially 
viable depended on which means of transport were available. If the 
transport had limited carrying capacity or if the transit would be slow and 
entailed serious risks, then only crops that could be well-preserved and 
had a high value—weight density, such as spices, were eligible to be 
transferred. As transport became faster, cheaper, and less risky, bulkier 
vegetable products entered the picture as well. And when, moreover, at 
the end of the nineteenth century, reliable refrigeration techniques 
became available, perishable goods, such as bananas and other fruit, 
could be transported across long distances as well.” 

The transport revolution that dramatically changed the world 
market for cash crops from the late-nineteenth century onward was multi- 
faceted. In the shipping industry, the wooden ships that were still 
dominant around 1870 were rapidly replaced by larger, faster, and more 
reliable ships powered by steam engines.°! The opening of the Suez Canal 
in 1871 and the Panama Canal in 1914 shortened sea routes from Asia 
and the Americas to Europe enormously. The construction of railways 
enabled huge advances in the tropics, where, in many regions, colonial 
authorities, assisted by willing investors, or multinationals, such as the 
United Fruit Company, established connections between plantations and 
harbours along the coast.°? 

In addition to the invention of refrigeration systems, the transportation 
of perishable items also benefited greatly from the introduction of canning 
techniques. Originally devised by Nicolas Appert in 1809 to supply Napoleon’s 
troops across long distances, these techniques were subsequently perfected 
for increasingly broad application.” The success of the canning method is 
illustrated by developments on Hawai’i, where the number of cans of 
pineapple produced there increased from 1,893 in 1903 to 8,728,580 in 
1925. In the 1920s, the island group became home to the largest fruit 
cannery in the world: 


It employs 2,000 persons and is filled with special machinery for 
economical, sanitary operation. Much of the machinery has been 
invented in Hawaii and is of special manufacture. The fruit is not 
touched by human hands during the process of canning. Tin cans 
are manufactured in a plant next door to the cannery and are 
brought on an endless belt for immediate use. Some 200,000,000 
cans a year are made.** 


Considering all these interconnected influences, the business of plant 
transfer was clearly an extremely complicated process, which, even today, 
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we understand only partly. Towards the end of the nineteenth century, 
the possibilities for commercially attractive crop transfers were 
increasingly exhausted and most possible plant relocations had been 
tested in practice. The focus thus shifted from transfers of plants to 
refinement and genetic manipulation of seeds.®™ It was no longer one 
science (botany) that studied all plants but, rather, many sciences 
together focused on single plants: 


Instead of transferring plants from one area to another, scientists 
now manipulate familiar plants, adjusting their characteristics to 
human requirements and to specific environments. Geneticists have 
replaced the traditional domesticated plants with new and far more 
productive varieties, while soil scientists, agricultural chemists, 
plant pathologists, and entomologists have learned to improve the 
environment in which the plants can grow.°° 


A first symptom of this new trend was the founding of agricultural 
research stations. Building on the work of the pioneer of agricultural 
chemistry, Justus von Liebig (1803-73), Germany introduced such 
stations from 1861, and shortly thereafter began to export the practice to 
other countries.” In Brazil in 1885, for example, the German agronomist 
Franz Wilhelm Dafert founded an agricultural research station in the 
coffee region of Campinas.°** The colonial empires followed suit. In British 
West Africa, eight stations were established between 1890 and 1909; in 
French Africa, similar stations were initiated almost simultaneously; 
while, in the Netherlands Indies, so-called proefstations (testing stations) 
were founded for sugarcane (1893), tobacco (1894), cacao (1901), and 
other crops.” The work of the research stations led to remarkable results, 
such as the introduction of nobilized sugarcane and hybrid maize in the 
1920s.°° Production per hectare of most crops rose, gradually at first and 
then explosively after World War II (Table 9.4). 

One important driver of this growth was the strategy known as the 
Green Revolution, which changed much of agriculture in the Global 
South from the 1960s by introducing new crop varieties, irrigation, 
pesticides, and fertilizers. This postwar campaign, supported primarily by 
US institutions, was intended explicitly to avert a ‘Red Revolution’ by 
boosting agricultural technology in hungry countries around the world.°! 
The effects were contradictory. On the one hand, significant productivity 
gains were realized. On the other, the middle peasantries were the main 
beneficiaries, while the position of poor farmers worsened. There were 
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also harmful environmental effects, such as greater water use, soil 
erosion, and chemical runoff.°° 

Coffee-producing farms, many of which had undergone dramatic 
changes in the last quarter of the previous century, aptly exemplify these 
ambiguities. Coffee plants were long grown in the shade of fruit and other 
trees, which were a natural habitat for insects and animals. Coffee farms 
were therefore forest-like agro-ecosystems, ‘providing protection from 
soil erosion, favorable local temperature and humidity regimes, constant 
replenishment of the soil organic matter via leaf litter production, and 
home to an array of beneficial insects that can act to control potential 
economic pests without the use of toxic chemicals.®* Moreover, the 
combination of trees and coffee plants enabled farmers to diversify 
production and, thus, derive additional income (from selling fruit or 
timber, for instance). 

During the Green Revolution, international agencies and national 
governments propagated what was known as ‘technification’ — nowadays 
also called ‘modernization’ — which consisted of replacing traditional 
varieties of coffee (típica, bourbon) with varieties capable of growing 
without shade, enabling the density of coffee plants to be increased 
from 1,100-1,500 plants per hectare to 4,000-7,000 plants per hectare. 
The new-style coffee farms took on an ‘industrial’ look, with long rows 
of coffee plants in the sun, regularly sprayed with fertilizers and 
chemical pesticides. While coffee output has clearly increased, farmers 
have become more dependent on a single source of income than in the 
past, the eco-system has deteriorated, and bio-diversity has been 
reduced. 

The globalized production and distribution of cash crops has not 
only changed our consumption habits; it has also drastically modified 
labour relations, landscapes, and ecologies. Agricultural output has 
dramatically increased and our daily menus have become much more 
variegated. But this progress has come at a high price. In the past, millions 
of slaves and other unfree workers were put to work on farms and 
plantations. And, with the coming of modern colonialism, peasants and 
farm labourers became, as Mike Davis convincingly argued, ‘dramatically 
more pregnable to natural disaster after 1850 as their local economies 
were violently incorporated into the world market’. Not only was 
traditional food security undermined by ‘the forcible incorporation of 
smallholder production into commodity and financial circuits controlled 
from overseas’; but also, ‘the integration of millions of tropical cultivators 
into the world market during the late nineteenth century was accompanied 
by a dramatic deterioration in their terms of trade’.®° 
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However, not only the social but also the ecological consequences of 
agricultural globalization have been enormous. The expansion of coffee 
cultivation, for example, has often ‘coincided with territorial expansion, 
the movement of settlers into frontier zones where tropical forests were 
destroyed, “new forests” of coffee and shade planted, towns established, 
roads and railroads built, regional identities forged’.°’ What is more: 


In periods of rising prices, cultivated acreage has frequently 
expanded in regions whose arid and erratic climate or steep slope 
make them unfit for permanent cultivation. Soil depletion has often 
occurred during and after a period of prosperity for certain cash 
crops (for example, wheat, cotton, tobacco, sugarcane, rubber) 
which expanded as monocultures or near-monocultures in areas 
suitable for permanent cultivation only under a diversified system 
of farming.°® 


The globalization of agriculture has thus been a profoundly ambivalent 
process of world-historical importance. 
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Slavery and convict labour: 
training-grounds for 
modern labour management 


Besides, as the Master is placed so high above the Condition of the 
Journeyman, both their Conditions approach much nearer to that of 
a Planter and Slave in our American colonies than might be expected 
in such a country as England ... The Master ... is naturally tempted 
by his situation to be proud and over-bearing, to consider his people 
as the Scum of the Earth, whom he has a right to squeeze whenever 
he can; because they ought to be kept low, and not to rise up in 
Competition with their Superiors. 

Josiah Tucker, Instructions for Travellers! 


Many mechanical arts, indeed, require no capacity; they succeed best 
under a total suppression of sentiment and reason; and ignorance is 
the mother of industry as well as of superstition. Reflection and 
fancy are subject to err; but a habit of moving the hand, or the foot, is 
independent of either. Manufactures, accordingly, prosper most, 
where the mind is least consulted, and where the workshop may, 
without any great effort of imagination, be considered as an engine, 
the parts of which are men ... If the pretensions to equal justice and 
freedom should terminate in rendering every class equally servile and 
mercenary, we make a nation of helots, and have no free citizens. 
Adam Ferguson, An Essay? 


The overseer’s book of penalties replaces the slave-driver’s lash. 
Karl Marx, Capital? 


Working and living together in gangs of hundreds on the huge 
sugar-factories that covered the North Plain, they [the slaves on 
Saint-Domingue] were closer to a modern proletariat than any group 
of workers at the time. 

C. L. R. James, The Black Jacobins* 
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Introduction 


Referring to the repetitive industrial task of shifting pig-iron ingots, 
Frederick Winslow Taylor famously wrote in 1911: ‘This work is so crude 
and elementary in its nature that the writer firmly believes that it would 
be possible to train an intelligent gorilla so as to become a more efficient 
pig-iron handler than any man could be’. Antonio Gramsci believed that 
Taylor was employing a metaphor here, ‘to indicate how far one can go in 
a certain direction: in any physical work, no matter how mechanical and 
degraded, there is a minimum of technical skill, that is, a minimum of 
creative intellectual activity’. But was the ‘intelligent gorilla’ really only a 
metaphor? One US agricultural historian noted: ‘As early as 1820 an 
imaginative Louisiana planter imported a cargo of Brazilian monkeys 
with the hope of training them to pick cotton’.’ (The experiment failed.) 

The conceptualization of the worksite as ‘an engine, the parts of 
which are men’, where, according to Adam Ferguson, there is ‘a total 
suppression of sentiment and reason” is usually seen as a result of the first 
and second Industrial Revolutions in Western Europe and North America 
— in factories employing ‘free’ wage labourers. In this chapter, I contend 
that we need to fundamentally rethink the history of modern labour- 
management techniques in several ways. We have to step outside the 
traditional intellectual grid to take into consideration the Global South, 
non-industrial, and physically-coerced labour. 

The colonies and unfree labour represent blindspots in management 
history; they are almost never part of the story that is told. This is not 
to deny that, during the last few decades, some very important work has 
been done in the field of management history and that we now understand 
many aspects of how employers have dealt with their employees much 
better than we used to. But, despite these significant achievements, the 
dominant narrative remains deeply Eurocentric.’ 

Mainstream historiographies usually start by saying that labour 
management has been around for thousands of years, and that large- 
scale projects like the construction of the Egyptian pyramids or China’s 
Great Wall would not have been possible without the conscious 
coordination of labour processes. Modern labour management, however, 
began in the middle of the eighteenth century, with the birth of factories 
(Figure 10.1) and their capitalist logic: ‘unlike the builders of pyramids’, 
the new managers ‘had not only to show absolute results in terms of 
certain products of their efforts, but to relate them to costs, and sell them 
competitively’.\° Modern-age time discipline, technical training, and 
other innovations were the outcome. During the second half of the 
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Figure 10.1 ‘Prospect of the European Factorys, at Xavier or Sabee’ 
(European slave factories or compounds maintained by traders from four 
European nations on the Gulf of Guinea). Engraving by Nathaniel Parr, 
published in A New General Collection of Voyages and Travels by Thomas 
Astley. London, 1746, vol. 3, p. 64. 


nineteenth century, further important changes took place, primarily in 
the US, resulting in the invention of Scientific Management and such like. 

This narrow historiographical perspective broadened in the 1930s 
when critical criminologists began to pay attention to parallels between 
prisons and factories.” Building on this trend, Michel Foucault and others 
focused on the rise of disciplinary power in schools, psychiatric 
institutions, barracks, and factories, claiming that ‘the technological 
mutations of the apparatus of production, the division of labour and the 
elaboration of the disciplinary techniques sustained an ensemble of very 
close relations. Each makes the other possible and necessary; each 
provides a model for the other’."? Studies began to explore the homologies 
between monastic, military, and industrial discipline.’ 

Despite such revisions and extensions, the approach to the history 
of labour management continued to be based on two hidden assumptions. 
On the one hand, the underlying model was deeply internalist: the 
developments in the North Atlantic region were explained through 
developments in the North Atlantic region; all the big innovations began 
in Britain, the US, France, or Germany. On the other hand, the emphasis 
was very much on ‘free’ wage labour. Few historians paid attention 
to unfree labour. Even Alfred Chandler, in his classical book of over 
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600 pages, The Visible Hand, devotes fewer than three pages to the slave 
plantation, arguing that, ‘as the first salaried manager in the country, the 
plantation overseer was an important person in American economic 
history’, though the plantation followed ‘a traditional pattern’ and ‘had 
little impact on the evolution of the management of modern business 
enterprise’. 

Contrary to the mainstream, I want to suggest that: 1) important 
innovations were born outside the North Atlantic region (especially in the 
colonies), in attempts to control unfree workers; 2) that some of these 
innovations date from long before the first Industrial Revolution; and 
3) that knowledge about such innovations travelled across all parts of the 
globe. What I have to say is tentative, though, and will need more research." 


Real subsumption 


The management techniques that I will be discussing in this chapter are 
all about what Marx called ‘the real subsumption of labour under capital’. 
Somewhat simplifying, there are two possibilities. One is that capitalist 
entrepreneurs incorporate older (pre-capitalist) labour processes into 
their enterprises without changing the nature of those processes. In this 
case, technologically speaking, ‘the labour process goes on as before, with 
the proviso that it is now subordinated to capital’.'° This so-called formal 
subsumption of labour under capital alters, however, two aspects of the 
labour process: its endogenous power relations (a new ‘relation of 
supremacy and subordination’ is introduced); and the use of labour time: 
‘labour becomes far more continuous and intensive, and the conditions of 
labour are employed far more economically, since every effort is made to 
ensure that no more (or rather even less) socially necessary time is 
consumed in making the product’.!” The real subsumption of labour under 
capital — the second possibility — begins once the entrepreneur starts to 
reshape the work process as such, by transforming ‘the nature of the 
labour process and its actual conditions’ and by introducing new methods 
of production, based on ‘the direct application of science and technology’.'® 

This transition from formal to real subsumption changes labour 
relations fundamentally. Under formal subsumption, work remained 
volatile. There was, as Werner Sombart observed, little cooperative 
‘restraint, discipline, cogency’, since effective coordination was absent 
and the ‘personal lack of discipline of each separate worker’ impacted on 
the collectivity. Production was also interrupted frequently for a number 
of other reasons: the workers’ movement back and forth between 
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agriculture and industry, the seasonal nature of many industrial activities, 
or stagnant markets. Under real subsumption, the labour process 
becomes much more continuous, coordinated, and uniform. 

There are at least two important aspects of real subsumption 
that deserve our attention: direct supervision and standardization. 
The best way to explain these aspects is to travel, first, to seventeenth- 
century Barbados and, second, to early-nineteenth-century Sydney, 
Australia. 


Direct supervision: seventeenth-century Barbados 


When they started the colonization of the small Caribbean island of 
Barbados in the 1620s, the planters at first mainly used indentured 
labourers (servants) but, for economic reasons, they quickly shifted to the 
employment of African slaves. From the 1650s, unskilled labour was 
increasingly performed by slaves of African descent; later slaves took over 
skilled labour as well, and ‘by 1690 servants had a monopoly of only the 
overseer functions, most carpenters, masons, sugar boilers, and 
bricklayers being black slaves’.”° 

On seventeenth-century Barbados, the optimum size for efficient 
sugar production was a plantation of about 200 acres, equipped with a 
hundred slaves.” This was quite a large kind of enterprise at the time. The 
sugar planter was simultaneously a farmer and a manufacturer: 


He had to feed, clothe, house, and supervise his labor force year- 
round. He needed one or two mills to extract juice from the 
harvested cane, a boiling house to clarify and evaporate the cane 
juice into sugar crystals, a curing house for drying the sugar and 
draining out the molasses, a distillery for converting the molasses 
into rum, and a storehouse in the nearest port for keeping his 
barreled sugar until it could be shipped to England. An operation 
of this size required a capital investment of thousands of 
pounds.”” 


The whole process of sugar production was both labour-intensive and also 
required, for biological and ecological reasons, careful planning and 
supervision. It was under these circumstances that modern labour 
management, based on the real subsumption of labour under capital, 
came to be: large numbers of recalcitrant labourers doing monotonous 
work and, by their very existence, threatening the tiny white European 
elite. If the planters wanted to survive, intensive supervision of the 
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Figure 10.2 ‘Nègres au Travail’. Men and women in a field gang at work, 
guarded by overseers. Source: Alcide Dessalines d’Orbigny, Voyage 
pittoresque dans les deux Amériques (Paris, 1836), facing p. 22, fig. 4. 
http://www.slaveryimages.org/s/slaveryimages/item/1148. 


workforce was of the essence. As Robert Fogel observed, sugar plantations 
created industrial discipline (see Figure 10.2): 


... partly because sugar production lent itself to a minute division of 
labor, partly because of the invention of the gang system, which 
provided a powerful instrument for the supervision and control of 
labor, and partly because of the extraordinary degree of force that 
planters were allowed to bring to bear on enslaved black labor.” 


In principle, there are two broad approaches to supervising workers: by 
overseeing the effort or overseeing the result. An example of overseeing the 
result is the so-called task system. Slaves were assigned a daily task, such 
as working a certain number of square-metres, and if that task had been 
correctly fulfilled, in the opinion of the overseer, the working day was 
deemed over. Overseeing results becomes easier the more workers work 
independently from each other. Conversely, the greater the interdependence 
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of the tasks, the more difficult it becomes for the overseers to judge 
individual results. In overseeing the effort, the overseer ensures that the 
worker works hard enough. This type of oversight presupposes permanent 
control, and is easier the simpler the tasks to be fulfilled are. If additional 
qualifications and skills are necessary, it becomes more difficult for the 
overseer to estimate the intensity of labour.** 

Overseers, or others contracted for this work, can punish or reward 
workers for their efforts. They have three basic means at their disposal: 
compulsion; material and immaterial rewards; and persuasion.” 
Compulsion includes threats (with or without the application of force), 
including incarceration, tormenting, mutilation, sale (of slaves), dismissal 
(of wage workers), or even death. Such negative sanctions may, indeed, 
lead the workers to work hard, but are not conducive to their working 
well. And negative sanctions encourage resistance and sabotage (which, 
in turn, are more effective the more complicated and skilled the labour 
process is). Compulsion is therefore most effective for very simple labour 
processes that are easy to oversee.”° 

The gang system was almost exclusively used for unskilled routine 
labour. That the gang system was very efficient has been confirmed by 
numerous scholars. But the experts disagree on the precise reasons for 
this efficiency: was it that the close supervision made the slaves less 
careless and hasty, thus improving the quality of their work? Was it the 
‘steady and intense rhythm of work’ that it achieved? Or was it the 
effective utilization of slaves with different physical capabilities?” From 
a management perspective, the introduction of effort control was a major 
innovation. It robbed the individual workers of almost all autonomy and 
made domination at the worksite virtually absolute. Historically, 
totalizing control and unfree labour went hand-in-hand.” 

From Barbados, the method of controlling labour directly through 
a gang system spread to other parts of the Caribbean and the US South.” 
It transformed work into a machine-like process. Frederick M. Olmstedt, 
an observer of slave plantations in the US South, wrote in 1861: 


[Slaves] are constantly and steadily driven up to their work, and the 
stupid, plodding, machine-like manner in which they labor, is 
painful to witness. This was especially the case with the hoe-gangs. 
One of them numbered nearly two hundred hands (for the force of 
two plantations was working together), moving across the field 
in parallel lines, with a considerable degree of precision. I repeatedly 
rode through the lines at a canter, with other horsemen, often 
coming upon them suddenly, without producing the smallest 
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change or interruption in the dogged action of the labourers, or 
causing one of them ... to lift an eye from the ground ... [The cruelty 
of slavery] was emphasized by a tall and powerful Negro who 
walked to and fro in the rear of the line, frequently cracking his 
whip, and calling out in the surliest manner, to one and another, 
‘Shove your hoe, there! Shove your hoe!’*° 


Peter Coclanis seems to be justified in saying that ‘agricultural units 
organized under the gang system more closely resembled factories in the 
fields, and everything that this nineteenth-century metaphor connoted’.** 


Standardization: early-nineteenth-century Sydney 


To understand the other key aspect of real subsumption, let us now travel 
to Sydney. After Britain lost its North American colonies in 1776, it 
needed a new outlet for its ‘surplus’ of prisoners. Australia, and in 
particular New South Wales, became the new ‘open-air prison’. In around 
1800, the area counted five thousand British residents, about a third of 
whom were convicts. The working day of the prisoners employed by the 
public authorities consisted of two parts. In the morning, they performed 
public labour and received public rations, and in the afternoon they 
worked on their own account so that they could pay for their housing and 
food. Discipline was enforced with physical punishment, such as 
whipping; the maximum number of lashes was five hundred.” After 
several rebellions of the prisoners and destabilizing intra-elite conflict, 
London sent over a new governor in 1810, Lachlan Macquarie. 

As a military man, Macquarie was familiar with formal approaches 
to work regulation, and, in his attempt to reorganize the colony, he 
introduced advanced labour management techniques. His main initiatives 
were: 


. improving convict supervision so as to tighten the span of 
supervisor control; reducing negative and increasing positive 
reward systems to improve convict motivation; rationally matching 
convict skills with convict employment; transforming work 
measurement into regular and detailed weekly reports; and in the 
construction of convict job descriptions.** 


Macquarie’s Regulations for the Police of Sydney (1811) contained the 


first detailed job descriptions outlining the tasks of individual police 
officers — the majority of whom were convicts! — and the structure of 
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command. These job descriptions contributed to the systematic 
bureaucratization of labour processes. In June 1813, Macquarie designed 
job descriptions for the workers at the Government Stock (keepers of 
cattle) and ‘was still writing and defining job instructions in his final year 
in 1821, when he wrote a small document of instructions for the 
Government Dock Yard’.** 

These experiments in standardization are also remarkable because 
the mainstream management histories often tell us that the first 
systematic non-military job descriptions were attempted by Frank and 
Lilian Gilbreth, a whole century later.°° 


Circulation of knowledge 


Crucial labour-management techniques were thus invented under 
colonial, unfree circumstances, long before these methods were applied 
in Europe as well. Perhaps this, in itself, does not necessarily come as a 
surprise, because experiments with labourers are always easier when 
those labourers are extremely subjected. And the colonies had, of course, 
also been laboratories for other experiments: 


The first systematic inventory of population, livestock, crops and 
landholdings was conducted by Cromwell’s adviser William Petty 
after the conquest of Ireland. Cadastral surveys were instituted 
as administrative routine by the British in India long before 
they came to Britain itself, where they threatened the monopoly 
on information enjoyed by local solicitors. It was in the colonies, 
too, that identity cards were first designed and issued; finger- 
printing was first used in Bengal, to ensure that only certified 
pensioners were collecting their monthly remuneration, and 
collecting it only once. If these field trials were successful, the 
technique could be repackaged and exported back to the 
metropole.*° 


Several questions thus arise. Did the same techniques (direct supervision 
of unskilled labour, and standardization of work processes through 
detailed job descriptions) develop independently in Europe? Were 
these techniques transferred? Or was there a combination of these two 
possibilities? I suspect that all three variations are part of the story but, 
here, I would like to focus on the transfer of managerial techniques across 
continents, a very much understudied topic. 
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The South-North transfer 


As almost nothing is known about the South-North transfer of managerial 
techniques, we must mainly speculate. According to Robin Blackburn, the 
notion of the ‘plant’ (the industrial complex) is derived from the older 
notion of the ‘plantation’: ‘By gathering the workers under one roof, and 
subordinating them to one discipline, the new industrial employers were 
able to garner the profits of industrial co-operation and invigilation — as 
it were adapting the plantation model (which is why people came to 
speak of steel “plants”)’.°” 

It is not entirely certain that Blackburn is right. Chronologically, his 
hypothesis makes sense, however. ‘Plantation’ in the sense of a large estate 
where cotton, tobacco, or other cash crops are grown was first recorded in 
1706 in Phillips’ Dictionary. ‘Plant’ in the sense of a productive complex was 
mentioned for the first time in 1789.*° But not all etymologists agree with 
Blackburn. Many of them seem to believe that ‘plant’ is not derived from 
‘plantation’ but that both ‘plant’ and ‘plantation’ are derived from the verb 
‘planting’, the activity of putting something in a place. The question of 
whether or not this interpretation is testimony to a Eurocentric bias needs 
to be investigated. 

Similarly, Elizabeth Esch and David Roediger point out that: 


... the words ‘overseer’, naming the manager responsible for super- 
intending and speeding up the labour of slaves, and ‘supervisor’, 
naming the manager performing the same roles in industry, have the 
same literal meaning. Similarly, the word ‘factories’ had named the 
West African staging areas gathering labouring bodies for the slave- 
trade, and then for the production of cotton, making possible the 
textile ‘factories’ of England and New England.” 


More specific instances of circumstantial evidence come from the fact that 
the ties between the elites of the colonies and those of the metropoles 
were strong. Eric Williams, in his seminal Capitalism and Slavery, provides 
detailed evidence of the intimate connections between Caribbean planters 
and the British bourgeoisie and aristocracy. Williams not only gives 
numerous examples of absentee landlords living in great luxury in 
England but also points out that, every year, the planters in the British 
West Indies were sending back hundreds of children to be educated.*° It 
is also likely that members of the West Indian and English elites discussed 
methods of agricultural management, which were so important in the 
eighteenth century,*! and that some of the insights gained in these 
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discussions spilled over into the ideas about factory management 
that were emerging at the end of that century. In this context, we 
should also not forget that the first British factories were often built in 
agricultural areas. 

In addition, it was not unusual for enterprises in the South of the 
US, before the defeat of 1865 and the abolition of slavery, to employ 
slaves and free wage-earners side-by-side.*? Transfer of labour- 
management techniques from unfree to free workers does not seem to 
be a far-fetched idea under such circumstances. And, more generally, the 
close-knit networks of US entrepreneurs in the nineteenth century must 
surely have stimulated the exchange of managerial ideas between 
slaveholders and managers of free labour. 


The South-South transfer 


South-South transfer of managerial knowledge (regarding labour-related 
matters but also agricultural techniques) took place on a wide scale, both 
within and between colonial empires. Two mechanisms seem to have 
been of special importance,‘ starting with the migration of planters 
and managers. The slave revolution of Saint-Domingue in 1791-1804 
triggered an exodus of experts to, inter alia, Bengal.** In particular, the 
abolition of slavery and the decline of the sugar plantations in the British 
West Indies in the 1830s and 1840s set in motion a chain of migratory 
movements of planters to other parts of the colonial world. The decline of 
the profitability of large-scale Caribbean agriculture stimulated a transfer 
to Asia:*° 


Sometimes they [the planters] stayed in sugar; often they tried to 
change their luck by changing their product — and switched to 
coffee. Planters from the West Indies were employed in Natal and 
Ceylon. Some also went to Malaya, to the sugar and coffee estates 
of Province Wellesley; while the difficulties of coffee in the 1850s 
also caused some of the Ceylon planters to go to Malaya. When Fiji 
opened up in the 1870s, experienced sugar planters from Mauritius 
and Ceylon were attracted there (though many of the Fiji planters 
came from Queensland in Australia). When coffee-growing in 
Ceylon suffered the disastrous disease which ruined thousands of 
acres, most of the planters turned over to tea. A few joined the 
booming tea industry of Assam. Finally, at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, the rapid expansion of rubber-growing in Malaya 
started ... The demand for managers and assistants attracted 
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hundreds of British, Dutch, French and Australian planters who had 
worked in the British sugar colonies, or on plantations in Java, or on 
the plantations of Queensland and the Pacific islands.*° 


Naturally, global circuits like these led to the transcontinental transfer 
of managerial knowledge. According to historian Patrick Peebles, ‘the 
plantations of Ceylon were modeled directly on the slave plantations of 
the Caribbean’. Extracts from P. J. Laborie’s handbook Coffee Planter of 
Saint Domingo (1798) were published in Ceylon in 1842, ‘without even 
changing the word “Negro”’.*’ 

The second important source of knowledge-transfer was that of 
expert committees travelling back and forth between colonies, studying 
planting methods, workers’ housing, and so on.‘ The history of these 
committees has yet to be written but the Dutch example reveals that, 
especially from the nineteenth century, and perhaps earlier, experts 
were sent to Cuba, Brazil, or Ceylon to study agricultural and labour- 
management techniques. Sometimes, this movement even resulted in a 
kind of transcontinental debate. In 1885, for example, the expert Van 
Delden Laérne published a long report on Brazilian coffee cultures, in 
which he also discussed the problems of slave labour in these cultures. 
This provoked Brazilian reactions (especially from émigrés in Paris) and 
a response by the Dutchman.*’ 

What all this suggests is that labour-management techniques should 
not be studied in geographical isolation but as parts of an ongoing stream 
of constantly revised, adapted, and extended knowledge systems.*° 

In sum, modern labour management has many roots. There is no 
doubt that the ‘disciplinary revolution’ in European monasteries in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries played a role, as did the ‘military 
revolution’ of the seventeenth century. But, in the future, we should also 
take into account the ‘disciplinary revolution’ in the colonial world. It is 
likely that different practices influenced each other.*! 

It seems obvious that slave plantations and other institutions based 
on coercion have been important sources of inspiration for modern labour 
management. It was not only eighteenth-century factory discipline that 
was anticipated in the colonies but also, for example, aspects of Scientific 
Management. In the 1830s, the former slave John Brown recounted in an 
interview: 


My old master ... would pick out two or more of the strongest 


[hands], and excite them to race at hoeing or picking ... He would 
stand with his watch in his hand, observing their movements, whilst 
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they hoed or picked ... Whatever [the winner] did, within a given 
time, would be multiplied by a certain rule, for the day’s work, and 
every man’s task would be staked out accordingly.” 


Contemporaries in the nineteenth century frequently observed the 
similarities between some industrial production systems and slave 
plantations. In his Journal of a Tour in Scotland in 1819, Robert Southey 
criticized Robert Owen’s New Lanark cotton mills in Scotland and their 
treatment of the workers as ‘human machines’: 


Owen in reality deceives himself. He is part-owner and sole Director of 
a large establishment, differing more in accidents than in essence from 
a plantation: the persons under him happen to be white, and are at 
liberty by law to quit his service, but while they remain in it they are as 
much under his absolute management as so many negro-slaves.*° 


Elsewhere, one planter based in the US South hinted at the factory-like 
nature of the plantation, writing in 1833 that the ‘plantation might be 
considered as a piece of machinery whose successful operation required 
that ‘all of its parts should be uniform and exact, and the impelling force 
regular and steady’.** 

Against this backdrop, the blind spot of those studying the history 
of labour management is remarkable. In 1973, Michel Foucault lectured 
in Rio de Janeiro on “Truth and Juridical Forms’. In a critical analysis of 
the three aspects of ‘panopticism’ (supervision, control, and correction) 
he emphasized, as he had done in Discipline and Punish, the common deep 
structures of the prison, the factory, the psychiatric hospital, the barracks, 
and such forth. By way of illustration, he described a factory employing 
four hundred female workers in the Rhône area in the early 1840s. The 
women, who slept together in a dormitory: 


... had to get up every morning at 5 o’clock; at 5:50 they had to have 
finished washing and dressing, made their bed, and had their coffee; 
at 6 the compulsory work began, lasting until 8:15 in the evening, 
with a one-hour break for lunch; at 8:15, dinner and group prayer; 
retirement to the dormitories was at 9 o’clock on the hour ... The 
residents received no wages but, rather, a payment, a lump sum set at 
40-80 francs per year, which was given to them only upon leaving.*® 


The strong similarities between this industrial setting and the earlier 
coerced labour forms in the colonies are striking. Erving Goffman was 
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justified when, before Foucault, he observed that, in some total 
institutions, ‘a kind of slavery’ existed.*° But neither Foucault nor Goffman 
thought of drawing a parallel with plantations — which is especially 
remarkable in the case of Foucault, since he was lecturing in the very 
Latin American country that had been the last to abolish slavery, in 1888. 
Such a huge blindspot can remain undetected for a long time. But once 
we have stepped outside the grid, there is no way back. 
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The abolition of the slave trade 
and slavery: intended and 
unintended consequences 


The Act for the Abolition of the Slave Trade 


Operating with slave labour, the first Atlantic plantation complex, built 
up from the sixteenth century, began to disintegrate in the eighteenth 
century. Several factors contributed to its collapse. In 1738, for economic 
reasons, the Dutch West Indies Company decided not to take any more 
slaves to Suriname.’ Sierra Leone was founded in 1787, providing a 
sanctuary for free blacks from England and North America, later joined 
by Caribbean Maroons and other ‘troublemakers’ in the American slave 
societies. In 1791, a great slave rebellion broke out in Saint-Domingue, 
which horrified slaveholders and inspired many slaves worldwide.’ And, 
in 1803, Denmark became the first European nation to outlaw the 
slave trade.* 

Soon afterward, the British Act for the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade received Royal Assent on 25 March 1807. It was an exceptionally 
significant event. From 1 May 1807 onward, the Act prohibited all British 
citizens from participating in the purchase, sale, or transfer of African 
slaves — with the exception of ships that had left Britain before that date 
and delivered slaves in the West Indies up to 1 March 1808.° What the 
precise motivations were for this Act remains the subject of passionate 
controversy,’ but it definitely made the whole of the Atlantic slave trade 
illegal for all British subjects, and, in that sense, it represents a genuine 
milestone in the international history of human rights. 

The Act and its consequences deserve critical scientific attention 
from scholars. After all, it represented the first significant attempt by a 
Great Power to exert global influence over the development of human 
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rights, and, relatedly, labour conditions worldwide. How that happened, 
and the consequences it had for many millions of working people on 
different continents, is exceptionally relevant both for our understanding 
of global labour relations and in view of later attempts by the ILO as well 
as allied institutions to promote labour standards across the world. 

To enforce abolition, more and more state interventions proved 
necessary, for which the juridical basis was often very unclear or 
nonexistent. Those interventions, moreover, took place in circumstances 
about which there was, in truth, a lack of reliable and timely information, 
often leading them to fail or to produce the opposite effect to that 
intended. Not infrequently, the stubborn promotion of the humanitarian 
policy ran into conflict with other Great Power interests at stake. In turn, 
it meant that the lofty principles proclaimed by legislators were regularly 
overruled by military, political, and economic interests — with the result 
that what was actually done differed significantly from what was officially 
claimed. It follows that detailed knowledge of international political 
developments, international law, and changing commercial circumstances 
is also indispensable to understanding changes in the world of work after 
the abolition of the slave trade. Historians confront great analytical 
challenges in that respect. 

It is widely accepted that the policies of the Great Powers affected the 
internal relations of other countries. Yet, rarely have historians reflected 
systematically on the reality that the politics of the Great Powers could also 
strongly and directly influence labour relations in different parts of the 
world. Among labour historians, this insight surprisingly occurs much less 
often than one might expect, in a ‘globalizing’ world. Historical research 
about the British Act and its consequences has, in fact, not yet been truly 
global in scope. First, until recently, most scholars focused primarily on 
developments in the (North) Atlantic region, considering the Atlantic ‘as a 
“world” unto itself.” What happened in the Southern part of the Atlantic 
region, in East Africa, the Middle East, and South and Southeast Asia was 
often not included in their portrayals.* Second, many publications on this 
topic focus on only one region, without paying serious attention to 
interregional and transcontinental entanglements. 

The Act for the Abolition of the Slave Trade was the crowning moment 
of a 20-year campaign by the abolitionists, who formed what may well have 
been the first international ‘social movement’. The Committee for the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade, founded in 1787, ‘created the characteristic 
forms of the modern pressure group, public meetings, petitions and reports 
in the growing newspaper press’.’ Already in the first months after its 
foundation, the Committee decided that, in its campaigning in the years to 
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come, it would not target slave labour, as such, but only the slave trade. 
Later, Thomas Clarkson, one of the co-founders of the Committee, 
summarized clearly the arguments behind this decision. Two considerations, 
he said, were of overriding importance. First, it was assumed that, after the 
abolition of the slave trade, slaves’ living standards would improve: 


For, the planters and others being unable to procure more slaves 
from the coast of Africa, it would follow directly, whenever this 
great event should take place, that they must treat those better, 
whom they might then have. They must render marriage honourable 
among them. They must establish the union of one man with one 
wife. They must give the pregnant woman more indulgencies. They 
must pay more attention to the rearing of their offspring. They must 
work and punish the adults with less rigour. ° 


Second: 


... [the committee] would not incur the objection that they were 
meddling with the property of the planters, and letting loose an 
irritated race of beings, who, in consequence of all the vices and 
infirmities, which a state of slavery entails upon those who undergo 
it, were unfit for their freedom. By asking the government of the 
country to do this, and this only, they were asking for that, which it 
had an indisputable right to do; namely, to regulate or abolish any 
of its branches of commerce; whereas it was doubtful, whether it 
could interfere with the management of the internal affairs of the 
colonies, or whether this was not wholly the province of the 
legislatures established there." 


From the outset, a step-by-step approach was envisaged by the 
abolitionists. While the campaign was directed, in the first instance, 
against the slave trade, its ultimate goal was to be the abolition of slave 
labour as such. 


The campaign 


From the outset, British politicians realized that, if the British state were 
the only one to outlaw the slave trade, it would have little effect. The 
other European slave-trading nations would simply take over the British 
share of the trade, meaning that, ultimately, Britain would merely be 
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helping its competitors economically, to its own disadvantage. Therefore, 
it was essential to convince France, Spain, Portugal, the Netherlands, and 
other major slave-trading nations to cease their trading as well. The 
negotiations to achieve this objective were protracted, featuring complex 
trade-offs. Tactics such as offering enticements were attempted, for 
instance in 1814, by offering France a West Indian Island or a sum of 
money in exchange for immediate abolition, or offering Spain large 
subsidies, provided that it agreed to restrict its slave trade to the area 
South of the equator and abolish the trade completely within five years. 

No significant decline in the slave trade occurred in the Atlantic 
region after 1807-8, and that is putting it mildly. Admittedly, the volume 
of the trade was temporarily reduced upon the impact of the Napoleonic 
Wars (1803-15) but, afterward, it revived. During the period 1801-10, an 
estimated 683,000 slaves were transported across the Atlantic Ocean; in 
the period 1811-20, the number decreased to 599,600; but, between 1821 
and 1830, it increased again to 694,400." At the same time, all sorts of 
reports reached Britain suggesting that the treatment of slaves in the 
Americas was getting worse. In the 1820s, veteran abolitionists published 
critical surveys intended to prove that slave mortality was extremely 
high, that slave families were living under very difficult conditions, and 
that the Christian faith itself was being damaged. Particularly in the 
West Indies, the exploitation of the remaining slaves appeared to be 
alarming. The price of cane sugar and coffee decreased from the mid- 
1820s, which led the planters to endeavour to maintain their profit margins 
by raising total output. As a result, the slaves’ quality of life became 
even worse. '* 

Despite its initial difficulties, the campaign against slavery continued 
rigorously in the years that followed and, gradually, gained momentum. 
In 1839, Pope Gregory XVI published his apostolic letter In Supremo, in 
which he declared the slave trade ‘in Negroes and all other men’ from that 
point onward to be sinful, although slaves who had already been sold or 
who were born in the New World should not be released, provided that 
they were treated mercifully.'® Slowly but surely, more and more countries 
joined the British campaign. 

The campaign against the slave trade eventually proved largely 
successful, especially in the northern half of the Atlantic Ocean. During 
the period 1841-50, the number of slaves traded across the Atlantic 
amounted to 435,300, but, by 1851-60, the figure had dwindled to 
179,100; and between 1861 and 1867, it was reduced even further, to 
52,600.'° That success obviously had repercussions, both in the Americas 
and in Africa. 
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In the Americas, the declining transatlantic supply of new slaves 
meant that slaveholders were forced to find alternative sources of 
labour, which, incidentally, were not always mutually exclusive. First, the 
slaveholders could improve the quality of their slaves’ lives, meaning that 
they brought up (more) children, lived longer — and could be exploited 
for longer. Indeed, just as the British abolitionists had hoped, the evidence 
suggests that, in many cases, slaves were treated better. In many regions 
where slave labour was common, the native slave populations began 
to experience endogenous growth (though not in the two most important 
slave societies, Brazil and Cuba).’’ An unanticipated aspect of this 
change was that, in some cases, deliberate slave ‘breeding’ was probably 
practised, especially in the American border-states. Slave breeding, 
popularized in novels, is difficult for the historian to prove, especially in 
the more distant past, but there are indications that such a practice, 
including in ‘human stud houses’, really did occur.'® 

Second, it was still permitted for slaves to be bought and sold within 
nations. When the cross-border slave trade declined, the domestic slave 
trade within the Americas seems to have grown. In Cuba, the US, and 
Brazil, slaves were transferred from declining to growing branches of 
industry. In the US, a significant slave trade between the Lower and the 
Upper South developed. The more that settlers moved to the South West 
to grow cotton and sugar, the more the flow of slaves increased. A 
comparable tendency can be observed in the history of Cuba and Brazil." 
As regards the inter-provincial slave trade in Brazil, Robert Conrad states 
that this ‘maintained many of the practical and brutal characteristics of 
the African trade’. Third, workers from other parts of the world, ranging 
from ‘free’ Europeans to Asian ‘coolies’, could be imported. I will say more 
about this variant later. 

In Africa, there were several (mostly unexpected) consequences 
of the decline in the slave trade. First, in reality, ‘the end of the slave 
trade ... did not cause the rise of “legitimate trade”. This happened 
simultaneously and independently; and the slave trade within Africa 
continued to flourish long after the export trade had ended’.*! In some 
cases, the transition to cash-crop production (such as palm oil, peanuts, 
or rubber) provided an independent income for people of slave origin, 
but, in other cases, slaves who could no longer be sold to European traders 
were used instead to produce the cash crops.” In Cameroon, for example, 
the internal demand for slaves actually increased because the production 
of palm oil and palm seeds was extraordinarily labour-intensive.” Similar 
situations developed in many other parts of West Africa.”* At the Bight of 
Biafra, there is evidence that the trade in slaves increased right up to the 
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1830s, corresponding to the growth of the palm-oil business. During the 
last decades of the nineteenth century, the growing European demand for 
ivory was accompanied in parts of Southern Africa by ‘an increase in the 
slave trade both for hunters and soldiers and human porterage’.*° As late 
as 1900, at least a million and perhaps even as many as 2.5 million slaves 
lived in the Sokoto Caliphate, in what is now Northern Nigeria. This figure 
compares with approximately 4 million slaves in the US in 1860.”° 

Second, although the anti-slavery campaign did reduce the 
transatlantic slave trade further — its total volume during the nineteenth 
century is estimated at about 42 per cent of the trade in the eighteenth 
century — the trade in slaves within Africa itself, and from Africa to Europe 
and Asia, not only remained intact but increased, albeit in different 
geographic settings.” On the African west coast, the locations of the 
slave export shifted. For instance, from Senegambia up to and including 
the Bight of Benin and Biafra, slave exports declined but continued to 
flourish in the Congo and the Angolan regions, while Mozambique 
became even more important as a source of slave exports. Typically, even 
in the colony of Sierra Leone — Britain’s most important African bastion in 
the fight against slave trading — the coastal slave traffic carried on as 
before because the demand for slaves from inland areas continued and 
even grew.”® 

The slave trade in the Southern Hemisphere remained fairly intact 
for quite some time, while new demand for slaves emerged in Europe and 
Asia. In the Ottoman Empire, for example, the demand for African slaves 
increased during the nineteenth century, in part because the Russian 
occupation of Georgia and the Caucasus caused stagnation in the 
transport of slaves from those areas, and because the opening of the Suez 
Canal made transportation from Africa much easier.” Parallel to these 
geographic shifts, the centre of gravity of the slave trade also changed 
location. Zanzibar remained a hub until the twentieth century, while, in 
the East African kingdom of Buganda, for example, ‘the slave trade 
reached its height from the late 1870s onwards’.*° 

In addition to the transatlantic routes, there were three other great 
trading routes, the trans-Saharan trade, the Indian Ocean trade, and the 
trade from Ethiopia across the Red Sea (Table 11.1). 

Third, it seems that, especially in the Western part of Africa, slaves 
became also objects of ‘conspicuous consumption’. Especially after 1850, 
rulers in Yorubaland, the Congo, and elsewhere expressed their political 
authority by accumulating slaves as prestige objects.*! These kinds of 
‘luxury slaves’ were sometimes sacrificed at funerals — it had been an old 
tradition but, previously, there had been fewer victims of it. The number, 
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Table 11.1 Slave exports from Africa, 1400-1900. 


1400-1900 1800-1900 
Transatlantic 10,308,213 (65.8 %) 3,466,000 (61.9 %) 
Trans-Saharan 3,124,435 (19.9 %) 1,200,000 (21.4 %) 
Red Sea 1,305,404 (8.3 %) 492,000 (8.8 %) 
Indian Ocean 939,504 (6.0 %) 442,000 (7.9 %) 
Total 15,677,556 (100 %) 5,600,000 (100 %) 


Sources: for 1400-1900: Nunn, ‘Long-term effects’, Table II; for 1800-1900: Lovejoy, 
Transformations in Slavery, Table 7.1. 


sex, and age of slaves killed at funerals depended on the wealth, influence, 
and wishes of their masters, their relations, and their social expectations.*? 
Such ritual killings had the social effect of disciplining the other slaves by 
fear, particularly those engaged in plantation labour and similar work. 
As a result of diminishing exports, the number of slaves available within 
Africa had increased. The sheer number of them was actually a threat to 
their masters at the time, especially after several slave rebellions occurred 
in the Futa Jalon, the Niger Delta, and among the Yoruba.” King Kwaku 
Dua I (1833-67) explicitly justified the sacrifice of slaves to a missionary: 
‘If I were to abolish human sacrifices, I should deprive myself of one of the 
most effectual means of keeping the people in subjection’.** 

The European abolitionists at that time were unaware of the 
full extent of all these effects. Nevertheless, it was certainly obvious to 
them that the measures taken so far were insufficient to fully achieve 
their aim. Therefore, feeling obliged to promote additional strategies, 
they developed two further approaches. One response was to expand the 
campaign to include East Africa and the Indian Ocean. Already since the 
capture of Mauritius in 1810, the British had attempted to curb the slave 
trade in the region but, for a long time, they had little success. The most 
important slave trade centres were the port city of Kilwa and the island of 
Zanzibar, both belonging to the Empire of Seyyid Said, the Imam of 
Muscat. The number of slaves exported from the region grew from 
roughly 6,500 in 1834 to between 13,000 and 15,000 in the 1840s.*° 
Several agreements with Seyyid Said remained ineffective, but 1845 
seemed to mark a turning point, when the sultan agreed to prohibit the 
slave trade within his empire, permitting the British Navy to seize and 
condemn any slavers found in any seas as if they were British ships. Yet 
again, however, that agreement existed mainly on paper. 

The Arab slave trade encountered serious problems only when 
Britain consolidated its rule in the Sudan and East Africa at the end of the 
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nineteenth century. In 1873, the Sultan of Zanzibar was forced to abolish 
his entire domestic coastal slave trade immediately; to close down all 
public slave markets; and to render all transit slave trade impossible. 
Similar treaties were concluded with Egypt in 1877, the Ottoman Empire 
in 1880, and Persia in 1882.°° But even then, the campaign was not over 
because the measures taken did not show a lasting effect. The Anglo- 
Egyptian Convention of 1877, for instance, seemed to signal a significant 
change because the Khedive, Ismail Pasha, was forced to appoint a British 
subject, Charles Gordon, as Governor-General of the Sudan; and Gordon 
immediately began to suppress the slave trade. In 1879 Gordon’s troops 
defeated an alliance of slave traders, after which the trade reduced for a 
while. But just a few years later, the trade began to recover because the 
local elite had no interest in total abolition.*’ The success of the campaign 
against slavery became clearly visible only at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. 

When, in 1909, serious steps were taken at last in Zanzibar to put a 
stop to the slave trade as a whole, the local British consul, General Basil 
Cave, retrospected: 


Very little advance could be made towards closing the sources from 
which raw slaves were supplied so long as Mohammedan influence 
was still paramount on the Coast, and the slave-dealers could count on 
the active co-operation of the Arab authorities, and it was not until the 
‘partition of Africa’ had taken definite shape that a death-blow could 
be struck at this inhuman traffic. The first step in this direction was the 
incorporation of the Imperial British East Africa Company in 1888, 
which was quickly followed by the transfer of a large portion of the 
Zanzibar mainland dominions to the German Government, by the 
establishment of a British Protectorate in Uganda, and by the extension 
of European administration throughout the central regions of the 
African Continent. With these forces at work the Slave Trade was 
doomed, and in a very few years it had altogether ceased to exist.°* 


A second response in the anti-slavery campaign was to move the stage of 
the struggle from the Atlantic Ocean to mainland Africa. If they could not 
succeed in wiping out the slave trade by taking action on the high seas, 
then they would have to go ashore and attempt to intervene directly — 
preferably, in a peaceful manner (with political persuasion and treaties), 
but if necessary by brute force. Local rulers were put under severe 
pressure; they were forced to sign treaties and accept heavy sanctions if 
they broke the agreements. 
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In the 1840s, more and more agreements were made with local 
rulers that included sanctions in addition to material incentives. For 
instance, the Treaty with the Kings and Chiefs of Bonny, signed in 1844, 
stated that the leaders of Bonny (on the Bight of Biafra) agreed that Great 
Britain could stamp out the slave trade by force and carry out ‘severe acts 
of displeasure’ against them and their subjects if evidence was found that 
the export of slaves had not stopped completely and the slave pens had 
not been burnt.” Acting on these kinds of unequal treaties, the British 
did, indeed, use force, as happened, for example, in 1840, when 
Commander Denman signed an agreement with the Chiefs of the River 
Gallinas and destroyed the property of the Spanish slave merchant there, 
rescuing and liberating the human chattels.*° 

In the second half of the nineteenth century, a welter of treaties and 
Christian missions brought more and more African lands under direct 
British control. It was not so much that the work of these missions was a 
direct, deliberate instrument for colonialization as such,*! but, rather, that, 
in many regions, the missionaries gained influence among the native 
populations, which could then easily turn into political control by European 
officials and magistrates.** Concurrently, however, the British concluded 
that, in the battle against the slave trade, they could not rely simply on 
treaties with the chiefs because the latter kept breaking the agreements — 
which meant that enforcement had to be pursued with policing expeditions. 

In the course of several military campaigns, the British became 
convinced that the straightforward subjection of the local population 
would be a more effective method. Such a conclusion was also encouraged 
by the turbulent economic growth in Britain itself, coupled with 
constantly increasing demand for African raw materials (palm oil, 
minerals, foodstuffs, tobacco, and such like). There was a growing desire 
among British enterprises to control the production of raw materials 
locally, and that meant penetrating, subordinating, and exploiting the 
African hinterlands more and more.” 

In summary, coercion (the enforcement of anti-slavery treaties), 
commitment (missionary work), and compensation (legitimate trade) all 
helped to advance the colonial subjection of Africa, resulting in a decline 
in the slave trade. 


The abolition of slavery 


The dwindling of the slave trade did not, however, mean that slave labour 
necessarily reduced everywhere; in reality, the effects of the campaign 
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remained very unevenly distributed. From the 1820s, a modernized 
plantation complex with ‘second slavery’ developed in some parts 
of the New World, especially in Cuba and the American South.** This 
development, as well as other influences retarding the campaign, meant 
that this trade lasted much longer than the abolitionists had initially 
envisaged. Many of them soon became convinced that the main tactics 
agreed upon in 1787 had not worked well enough. In their opinion, it was 
now necessary to go a step further and work on the gradual abolition of 
slavery as such.*° 

From 1823 onward, they set a new campaign in motion that 
appeared to be widely supported by the British public. Various factors 
contributed to the passage of an Act for the Abolition of Slavery in 1833; 
and, from 1 August 1834 onward, slave labour was prohibited in the West 
Indies, Cape of Good Hope, and Mauritius. Another factor working in this 
direction was that West Indian agriculture had slumped; sugar could be 
obtained easily from other parts of the world; and the Jamaican slave 
revolt of Christmas 1831 had made a great impression on the public. The 
attempt to abolish slavery as such marked the beginning of a new phase 
in the struggle. People no longer directed their efforts towards the 
symptoms but at the disease itself. 

The campaign rapidly developed its own dynamics. It spread to 
other parts of the British Empire and it gained support from abolitionists 
in other countries, which became evident, for example, during the World 
Anti-Slavery Convention (London 1840), in which a few American 
and French abolitionists also took part.*° The Act of 1833 excluded 
the territories of the East India Company from its scope, but, in 1843, 
the Council of India and the Governor-General of India also prohibited 
slavery. 

The success of British abolitionism owed much to the broad social 
base, the continuity, and the persistence of the movement from 1787 until 
the 1840s and even later. Other colonial powers in Europe simply did 
not enjoy such a long-lasting social movement. It is true that, in France, 
for example, slavery was abolished for a second time in 1848 (the first 
attempt was in 1793-4) but the French movement evolved with serious 
interruptions from the founding of the Société des Amis des Noirs in 1788 
until the second French slave emancipation in 1848. For nearly two-thirds 
of this epoch of 60 years, there was no abolitionist movement in France. 
And, in most other European countries, the movement remained rather 
weak.*” Nevertheless, the second half of the nineteenth century 
did witness a series of legislative acts to abolish slavery, ranging from 
the Dutch colonies (1863) and the US (1865), to Cuba (1886) and 
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Figure 11.1 Sailor removing the manacle from a newly freed slave. The 
African featured in the image and five others escaped in a canoe from a 
slave-trading village on the coast on hearing that a Royal Navy ship was 
in the area. In his report dated 15 October 1907, Commander Litchfield 
of HMS Sphinx wrote that the ship received ‘six fugitives’ on a cruise off 
the Batineh Coast, Oman between 10 and 14 October. One of the fugitives 
had been manacled for three years and had escaped with his leg irons still 
on. Image published by courtesy of the National Museum of the Royal 
Navy, Portsmouth, UK. 


Madagascar (1897). It was only well into the twentieth century that 
slavery was abolished almost everywhere in the world — at least legally 
but not necessarily in practice (Figure 11.1). 

In some countries, abolition did not occur so abruptly as in the 
British, French, or Dutch colonies. In Brazil, where the slave emancipations 
in the British, Portuguese, and French empires, the Russian abolition of 
serfdom in 1861, and the American Civil War had exerted a background 
influence on attitudes, the emancipation process was much more 
protracted. After the importation of slaves had been halted in 1851, the 
power of the slaveholders was reduced further; in 1865, the Emperor 
prohibited whipping and all cruel punishment; in 1869, a law was enacted 
that prohibited the public auctioning of slaves and the separation of 
married couples, as well as the separation of their children under the age 
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of fifteen; and, in 1871, the Rio Branco Law stipulated that, with 
immediate effect, the children of women slaves ‘shall be considered 
free’.*° Therewith the end of slavery in Brazil was in sight, at least in the 
longer term. Finally, in 1888, slavery was outlawed completely.*” 

When slavery was formally abolished throughout much of the 
British Empire on 1 August 1834, the slaveholders received cash 
compensation, and all slaves aged six years and older were redesignated 
as ‘apprentices’ who would have to work for their former owners for 
several further years. The planters were obliged to provide their workers 
with ‘Food, Clothing, Lodging, Medicine, Medical Attendance and [other 
such] Maintenance and Allowances’.*° In exchange, the apprentices were 
compelled to perform ‘forty-five Hours per Week’ of unpaid labour for 
their former owners. This system was adopted by several other countries, 
the last one being Cuba, in 1886. The official intention was to prevent any 
abrupt, disorderly change to new socioeconomic relations: 


Theoretically, apprenticeship offered important strategic advantages 
to the European establishment. It afforded missionaries additional 
time to mould the thinking of the apprentices, to encourage habits 
of industry, to build churches, and to establish social patterns 
that would induce freedmen to remain in settled estate villages 
when the system ended. It allowed time for the orderly preparation 
of a legal system to supersede discarded slave codes. It provided 
sufficient time for the establishment of colonial banking institutions 
that could meet the needs of a free plantation economy, and it 
offered the Treasury an opportunity to rectify serious monetary 
problems and supply the colonists with enough coinage to pay the 
wages of free workers. Moreover, apprenticeship gave the planters 
a brief period before the onset of full freedom to introduce new 
equipment, to experiment with new techniques, and to revise 
methods of labour movement.*! 


In practice, apprenticeship meant mainly that the slaves subsidized 
their own emancipation, as some abolitionists recognized already early 
on.” After the abolition of slavery — and, where applicable, the end of 
apprenticeship — many slaves wanted to leave the sites (plantations, mines, 
etc.) where they had previously worked; they sought alternative 
employment and often preferred to become peasant proprietors.” Although 
the demand for plantation products usually continued, a crisis situation 
could nevertheless emerge, with three possible outcomes: the plantations 
collapsed because the slaves departed without alternative labour being 
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available; more and more arable land was then offered for sale, and a new 
peasantry settled on it; the plantations reorganized the production process, 
introduced new technology, and in this way succeeded in reducing their 
labour requirements; or the plantations found a way to attract labour at a 
lower cost than in a completely ‘free’ labour market.** 

Given these three possible outcomes, it was obvious that the planters 
and the government authorities that typically supported them sought to 
restrict alternative employment opportunities for former slaves as much as 
possible. Whether they succeeded depended greatly on the extent to which 
former slaves were able to acquire unused agricultural land. In some parts 
of the Caribbean (such as Jamaica, Trinidad, and British Guiana), this was 
feasible. But, elsewhere, for example in the small, densely populated 
islands of Barbados, Antigua, or St. Kitts, insufficient free land was available 
and the former slaves were forced either to emigrate or continue working 
on the plantations.” Indeed, in some instances — such as in the case of the 
French islands Martinique and Guadeloupe after 1848 — the planters and 
authorities exercised financial pressure: 


The ex-slaves incurred expenses unknown to the slave. Food, 
medical bills, clothing, rents — all wholly or partly supplied by the 
plantation before. The plantocracy and the administration increased 
these expenses even more in the attempt to create an artificial need 
for money wages so that the blacks would be forced to work on the 
plantations. Subsistence farming alone, the blacks quickly realized, 
could not meet these expenses.*° 


Alternative labour relations 


In the South of the US, no alternative employment opportunities were 
created for slaves after 1865, as a deliberate policy. During the Civil War, 
the Northern soldiers had spread the idea that the lands owned by those 
who had fought against the North would be confiscated and distributed 
among former slaves. As Zeichner explains, ‘[f]reedmen expecting land 
hesitated to return to the plantation system of farming, either on a wage 
basis or on shares, and as a result, many refused to make contracts for the 
resumption of activities on the plantations’.*’ Towards 1867, it became 
very clear to the ex-slaves that nothing would come of the promises and 
that they would not receive their ‘forty acres and a mule’. Yet there was no 
point in migrating to the North either, because an alternative demand 
for the labour of the ex-slaves was not forthcoming there — among other 
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reasons, because of the massive inflow of unskilled European workers 
during the last half of the nineteenth century.°** The planters, for their 
part, faced an intractable problem. Many of them would have preferred 
to recruit Asian coolies or European immigrants rather than ex-slaves, but 
that turned out to be difficult. At the same time, partly because of the lack 
of development of bank capital in the American South, they had rather 
little cash on hand.°? 

And so, just as in parts of the British West Indies,°° a system of 
share-cropping was introduced that, in many respects, continued the 
fundamental social relations existing before the Civil War. ‘With 
misgivings and distaste, landowners began about 1867 to give freedmen 
a share of the crop made by them in lieu of wages.“ Share-cropping was 
thus a new way to bind the former slaves to the planters: 


The cropper ... is hired just before the spring plowing season to grow 
a crop of cotton or tobacco on a number of acres corresponding to the 
size of his family. That is, the more prospective pickers there are in the 
family, the larger the number of acres. The owner gives close 
supervision to everything that is done, and he wants nothing grown 
except what he can sell. If the tenant takes time to keep a garden he 
does so at the neglect of his major interest, and furthermore, he 
deprives the owner of the privilege of selling him additional groceries. 
At the end of the season the whole crop is taken by the landlord, who 
assesses its value, deducts what the cropper owes from his share, and 
pays for the remainder, if any. The shares in general are in thirds, one 
for labor, another for land, and the last for draft animals, implements, 
seed, fertilizer, and other farming necessities. 


In part, however, the abolition of the slave trade and slave labour only 
occurred formally but not in reality; traders and employers sought ways 
to evade the new laws. In so doing, they were not infrequently offered a 
helping hand from the government authorities, who tolerated a ‘broad’ 
interpretation of anti-slavery legislation and sometimes provided for it. 
One method commonly used was that of the ‘pseudo-contract’, signed by 
the worker under duress. In such a contract, the worker agreed to commit 
himself ‘voluntarily’ to working for an employer for a limited or indefinite 
time, under conditions where there was no other realistic option.” 
This construction had already been tried early on by the French; they 
referred to de facto slaves as engagés a temps; officially, these workers 
signed a contract out of their own free will for fourteen years (!), but, in 
practice, their situation was little different from ordinary slavery. 
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The British journalist Henry Nevinson described how the system 
worked, after a voyage through the Portuguese colony of Angola in 1905. 
He discovered that the slave trade was still secretly going on in this region, 
decades after it had officially been abolished. Deep in the hinterlands of 
Southern Africa, slaves were caught and forced to walk hundreds of miles 
to the coast until they arrived at Katumbella; there, ‘the slaves were 
rested, sorted out, dressed, and then taken on over the fifteen miles 
to Benguela, usually disguised as ordinary carriers’. On Benguela’s main 
street: 


... there is a government office where the official representative of 
the ‘Central Committee of Labor and Emigration for the Islands’ 
(having its headquarters in Lisbon) sits in state, and under due 
forms of law receives the natives, who enter one door as slaves and 
go out of another as servicaes. Everything is correct. The native, 
who has usually been torn from his home far in the interior, 
perhaps as much as eight hundred miles away, and already sold 
twice, is asked by an interpreter if it is his wish to go to San Thomé, 
or to undertake some other form of service to a new master. 
Of course he answers, ‘Yes’. It is quite unnecessary to suppose, 
as most people suppose, that the interpreter always asks such 
questions as, ‘Do you like to fish?’ or, ‘Will you have a drink?’ 
though one of the best scholars in the languages of the interior has 
himself heard those questions asked at an official inspection of 
servicaes on board ship. It would be unnecessary for the interpreter 
to invent such questions. If he asked, ‘Is it your wish to go to hell?’ 
the servical would say ‘yes’ just the same. In fact, throughout this 
part of Africa the name of San Thomé is becoming identical with 
hell, and when a man has been brought hundreds of miles from his 
home by an unknown road and through long tracts of ‘hungry 
country’ — when also he knows that if he did get back he would 
probably be sold again or killed, - what else can he answer but 
‘yes’? Under similar circumstances the Archbishop of Canterbury 
would answer the same. The serviçal says ‘yes’, and so sanctions 
the contract for his labor. The decencies of law and order are 
respected. 


Pseudo-contracts were also regularly used for the exploitation of native 
peoples in settler colonies like the US and Australia. 

Closely related to this kind of enslavement was debt bondage, a form 
of unfreedom often combined with share-cropping. The jurist Tobias 
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Wolff described the system operated in the post-Civil War American 
South as follows: 


... in the wake of the Civil War, Southern industrial interests strove 
to devise employment schemes that would reproduce the reality of 
slave labor even in the absence of the formal institution. Thus arose 
the system of peonage. Peonage was a system of forced labor 
that depended upon the indebtedness of a worker, rather than an 
actual property right in a slave, as the means of compelling work. A 
prospective employer would offer a laborer a ‘loan’ or ‘advance’ on 
his wages, typically as a condition of employment, and then use the 
newly created debt to compel the worker to remain on the job for as 
long as the employer wished. As the system of slavery looked to the 
law to enforce the property rights of the owner, so peonage pressed 
the law into service to enforce the property rights of the creditor, 
compelling service from the worker in payment of the debt. The 
juridical category was different — the property right in a human 
being, now forbidden, was replaced with the generally accepted 
right of a creditor to enforce a debt — but the result was largely the 
same. The coercive power of the State was used to compel labor 
from poor (and usually black) workers, on threat of imprisonment.”” 


Unlike a slave, the peon could not be sold. But the creditor could assign or 
sell the peon’s debt to a third party. This form of bondage continued to exist 
in the US even in the twentieth century. Debt peonage occurred, and still 
occurs, in many places in the world. In British India, for example, the 
prohibition of slavery in 1843 paved the way for hereditary debt bondage. 
Instead of the old multidimensional dependence, a unidimensional 
dependence was created, based on an apparent contractual credit 
relationship. In other words, ‘servitude had not disappeared; it had only 
become formally monetized’. 

Not only private employers used this method. The case of the 
Netherlands illustrates this fact. From the 1830s, the Dutch colonial army 
in the Netherlands Indies recruited soldiers in West Africa (Ghana). To 
evade the British prohibition of the slave trade (and, later, slave labour), 
the freedom of the West African slaves was purchased by the Dutch from 
their owners, after which the ex-slaves had to ‘repay’ the sum by serving 
as soldiers in the Indonesian archipelago. In total, some 3,000 African 
men ended up in the Dutch East Indies under this scheme.” 

A further method for replacing slavery with another form of coercion 
was indentured labour. This way of recruiting and exploiting workers was, of 
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course, of a much older vintage — in some parts of the Americas, indentured 
labour had existed before the large-scale introduction of slavery.” Already at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, there were experiments with this 
system, for example in 1806, when just under two hundred Chinese were 
transported to Trinidad, and in 1810, when a few hundred Chinese 
were brought to Brazil. But large increases occurred only from the 1830s. 
According to an arrangement between the French and Indian authorities in 
1827, the first engagés a temps arrived in La Réunion from the beginning of 
the 1830s; these were indentured labourers, usually with a contract of three 
to five years, who worked side-by-side with the slaves still on the island at the 
time and who could renew their contract after it ended. If they did not wish 
to do so, they had to leave the island. In this way ‘a system for the rotation of 
labourers’ emerged between India and Réunion.” 

In the British Empire, the migration of indentured labourers began 
in earnest from 1834, the year in which the apprenticeship period for 
former slaves started in the West Indies. In subsequent decades, many 
hundreds of thousands of labourers from Asia and Oceania were 
transported to other parts of the world. The most important regions of 
origin were British India and China. Estimates of the migration of coolies 
from India, not only to other parts of the British Empire but also to French 
and Dutch colonies, are available (see Table 11.2). 


Table 11.2 Major colonies importing Indian indentured labour, 
1834-1921. 


Period of migration | Number of migrants 
Mauritius 1834-1900 453,063 
British Guiana 1838-1916 238,909 
Malaya 1844-1910 250,000 
Trinidad 1845-1916 143,939 
Jamaica 1845-1913 36,412 
Grenada 1856-1885 3,200 
St. Lucia 1858-1895 4,350 
Natal 1860-1911 152,184 
St. Kitts 1860-1861 337 
St. Vincents 1860-1880 2,472 
Réunion 1861-1883 26,507 
Surinam 1873-1916 34,304 
Fiji 1879-1916 60,965 
East Africa 1896-1921 39,282 
Seychelles 1904-1916 6,315 


Source: Lal, Girmitiyas. 
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But much less is known about the numbers of Chinese labourers 
who migrated under indenture schemes.” It is not unreasonable to 
suppose that, in the period 1800-1925, indentured migration involved 
some two to three million Chinese (Figure 11.2). One should add that, in 
both India and China, indentured labourers were only one part of the 
total outflow of emigrants.”* 

After the large-scale international migration of indentured labourers 
came to a halt in the 1920s, the phenomenon nevertheless continued to 
exist. Already during the nineteenth century, the practice had been, as it 
were, ‘exported’ to areas where no chattel slavery previously existed. 
There, workers were no longer imported from overseas destinations but 
arrived from areas closer by. Well into the twentieth century, young men 
were recruited in Papua New Guinea to work in the gold mines, with a 
system that Hubert Murray, a colonial governor, described at the time as 
‘really rather like slavery’.’”° Even in the 1920s and 30s, tens of thousands 
of contract labourers worked on the rubber plantations in Cochinchina 
(French Indochina), who originated from places including Annam and 
Laos.” And, on the tea plantations in Assam and Darjeeling, hundreds 
of thousands of labourers lived under indenture at that time.” These 
new workers often seemed to be ‘free’ but were not so in reality. About the 
Tamils from India, who, in the second half of the nineteenth century, 
worked on plantations in Ceylon, the historian Patrick Peebles comments: 
‘Despite the planters’ repeated insistence that workers were free to leave 
even when they were needed most to work, the image of the plantation 
laborer as a semi-slave persists’.”° 

Another alternative method was the labour-tax system, in which 
farmers were forced to work part of their time or part of their land for the 
colonizer, ostensibly to pay their tax levy. A well-known variant was 
introduced by the Dutch during the 1830s in Java, the so-called 
Cultivation System (Cultuurstelsel), which forced the native population to 
use 20 per cent of their land to grow coffee, indigo, tea, and sugar. The 
crops had to be delivered to the colonial government. As Clifford Geertz 
remarked: ‘The Javanese cane worker remained a peasant at the same 
time that he became a coolie ... He had one foot in the rice terrace and the 
other in the mill’.”” The introduction of the Cultivation System should be 
seen in its global context, in that it: 


... developed in the context of early nineteenth-century experiments 
with the plantation system in Asia when British and French 
Caribbean islands were declining as the primary base for 
tropical production aimed at the European market. The System 
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Travailleurs chinois s'engageant dans les mines 


Figure 11.2 ‘Importing Chinese labourers to work in the gold mines of 
South Africa in 1904’. Illustration from Le Petit Journal, 1904 (colour 
litho). © Archives Charmet/Bridgeman Images. 
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was meant to provide an answer to the almost insurmountable 
problem of labour recruitment, confronting planters in South and 
Southeast Asia.*° 


Numerically less important was convict labour. This mode of exploitation 
obviously had already existed for centuries. But it now gained a new 
lease of life. Road-gangs in nineteenth-century India, ‘agricultural 
penitentiaries’ in French North Africa and Italian Tripolitania, convict 
labour in the De Beers Mining Company in Kimberley — the so-called 
shibalo system through which Mozambican men worked in the mines in 
South Africa, Rhodesia, and the Congo until the 1940s — are all proof of 
this resurgance.* In the US South, the leasing-out of state convicts became 
a mass phenomenon after the emancipation of the slaves (Figure 11.3): 


The old and new elites of the South remained interested to an equal 
extent in keeping up this forced labour, both to supply workers for 
the plantations, but also to build and maintain infrastructure. To 
achieve this, the threshold for arrests were lowered (the so-called 


Figure 11.3 ‘The chain gang, Thomasville, Georgia’. Black convicts 
forced to work, c. 1884-91. Photograph by Joseph John Kirkbride. Library 
of Congress, LC-USZ6-1848. https://www.loc.gov/item/00652806/. 
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Pig Laws) and prison terms extended. Since the private users 
of the prisoners’ labour power did not own the prisoners, their 
interest in maintaining the exploited prisoners was even less than 
in the case of slaves. Work conditions were accordingly brutal. An 
intended side effect was the disciplining of the black population and 
free workers. In case of protests, the latter had to fear losing their 
workplace to a prisoner.*” 


After World War II, the number of convicts in the US declined considerably, 
until the 1970s. Thereafter, the number of inmates exploded, from 
approximately 200,000 in 1975 to 1.9 million in 2022.* In addition, as of 
2022, there are another 822,000 people on parole and 2.9 million people 
on probation. Loic Wacquant explains this astonishing growth through 
the structural decline of the ghettos — ‘ethnoracial prisons’ — since the 
1960s.* Indeed, both the US (since the 1970s) and the People’s Republic 
of China (since the 1950s) have built huge prison—industrial complexes 
through which industries can employ inmates: 


In a broad sense, P. R. C. and U. S. federal prison-labor laws are 
surprisingly similar. Both nations have laws requiring rather than 
simply permitting prisoners to work. Moreover, the laws of each 
nation predicate this requirement principally on the desirability of 
providing an opportunity for prisoners to reform themselves 
through their own prison-labor.*° 


The last method to be mentioned by which slavery was replaced by 
another form of coercion was the immigration of free labour. The supply 
of ‘free’ migrants from Europe increased significantly in the nineteenth 
century, due to dislocations caused by industrialization processes, the 
emergence of steam shipping, and the growing exploitation of frontier 
regions in the Americas. 

The different labour systems obviously did not exclude each other; 
they could be complementary, and they often merged or metamorphosed 
fluidly into each other. Some employers, like Brazilian coffee planters, 
occasionally combined them; and, naturally, employers often resorted 
to trial-and-error experimentation to determine which approach was 
most profitable.” On the whole, the abolition of slavery led to a broad 
spectrum of labour relations, varying from complete physical coercion to 
pure (‘free’) dependence on wages for a living.*’ It is a great challenge for 
future research to demonstrate the real determinants that led to the 
different combinations of these labour-supply systems. 
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However, the formal abolition of slavery did not just result in all 
kinds of alternative labour relations and modes of exploitation. There 
were also other consequences. Here, I will mention two that were 
historically significant. First, the profitability of Caribbean large-scale 
agriculture declined, which stimulated a transfer of production to Asia.** 
From the 1830s, many planters moved to Ceylon, and although they 
rapidly began to grow cash crops other than sugarcane in the new 
environment, they nevertheless applied the same management techniques 
that they had used in the Americas. 

Second, another unanticipated consequence became visible in 
South Africa. In 1828, the Dutch-speaking white settlers in the Cape 
Colony had been very disturbed by Ordinance No. 50, which gave the 
native Khoi the same rights as themselves. And the announcement in 
1834 that slavery would be abolished and that ex-slaves would also fall 
under Ordinance No. 50 worried them even more. The Boers became 
convinced that the government was out to undermine the socioeconomic 
and cultural foundations of their society. The plan to secede from the 
colonial government won popularity, and, from 1836, it resulted in 
the mass migration to the East and North-East, better known as the 
Great Trek: 


The trekkers left the colony in protest against the ungodly equality 
implied in the 50 Ordinance and the general attitude of the British 
authorities, and determined to establish a society in which ‘proper 
relations’ between master and servant would be preserved.*° 


Coda 


What had begun as a mainly British initiative gained support from 
other European states within a few decades: ‘by the second half of the 
nineteenth century, anti-slavery was more a hallmark of European 
civilization than just a peculiarly British preoccupation.” Just as in 
Britain itself, the earlier participation in the slave trade was played down 
on the Continent. During the African conferences in Berlin (1884-5) and 
Brussels (1890), it was evident at last that all the important Western 
powers had reviewed their thinking on the slave trade and now wanted to 
give a high priority to banning human trafficking.” 

Sometimes, another factor played a role in the new consensus. 
As the colonial territories in Africa and Asia expanded, the slave trade of 
competitors became a nuisance, which the metropolitan powers sought 
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to eradicate for reasons other than humanitarian ones. A case in point is 
the Sulu Sultanate — located at the boundary of what are now Indonesia 
and the Philippines — which, from the second half of the eighteenth 
century, operated human trafficking in many parts of Southeast Asia, 
both in the West (the Dutch East Indies, Malaya, etc.) and in the East 
(the Philippines). It has been estimated that, in the period 1770-1870, 
the Sulu Sultanate trafficked between 200,000 and 300,000 people, with 
the trade reaching its peak in 1836-48. 

In the end, the colonial powers affected by Sulu slave raids in their 
sphere of influence — Britain, the Netherlands, and Spain — began to 
coordinate their battle against the Sultanate. The Dutch and English 
entered into a ‘joint venture’ to protect the coasts of Borneo, Java, and 
Sumatra in 1862; during the trafficking season, they stationed steam- 
powered gunboats at various points along the usual route of Sulu raids. 
Together with Spanish interventions in the Sulu Sea, this strategy had 
markedly reduced the action radius of the Sulu raiders by 1875, although 
human trafficking persisted in Northern Borneo until the 1890s.” 

The success of the campaign against the slave trade and slavery had 
major side-effects that no one could have foreseen in 1807 or in 1833 -in 
particular, the conquest of very large parts of the African continent by 
Britain and other powers. To be sure, it is likely that, even without the 
campaign against the slave trade, Africa would have been colonized 
anyway.” But the way in which this colonization took place (and could be 
legitimized by Britain and other European powers) was, to a large extent, 
determined by the anti-slavery campaign. The General Act adopted in 
July 1890 by the Brussels Conference for the repression of the slave trade 
cloaked the entire conquest of Africa in a ‘humanitarian’ guise by 
presenting European rule and capitalist enterprise, including the 
employment of freed slaves, as anti-slavery measures. Thus, the ideology 
of the anti-slavery movement became part-and-parcel of the European 
mission to ‘civilize’ Africa.°* At the same time, there were at least two 
fundamental ambivalences of policy. 

On the one hand, Britain and other colonial powers abhorred 
slavery; but, on the other, they needed coerced labour because it was 
cheaper and easier to discipline. That is why, until the very end of their 
empires, they rarely hesitated to use physical force to put people to work. 
On the Gold Coast (Ghana) in the first half of the twentieth century, ‘the 
colonial state adopted ad hoc measures to satisfy the dictates of the 
antislavery societies, while at the same time exploiting female and child 
forced labor’.” In French West Africa, the peak of coercive labour 
mobilization occurred from 1920 to 1936.°° In Southeast Asia, ‘[t]o the 
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end of the colonial period, there was little real evidence of a transition to 
a system of free wage labour.” Slavery was replaced by all kinds of other 
forms of forced labour.”® 

The policy ambivalences became extreme in the suppression 
of the Mau Mau rebellion of 1952-60 in Kenya, when the British actually 
built a huge system of concentration camps with forced labour - a 
situation that led Kenya’s Minister for Defence, Jake Cusack, to comment 
in 1954: ‘We are slave traders and the employment of our slaves are, in 
this instance, by the Public Works Department’.”’ 

Of course, it is quite valid to argue that the British ‘determination to 
blockade the West African slave factories of its European rivals and to 
interdict their slave ships seamlessly linked Enlightenment human rights 
discourse to the project of securing the British navy’s maritime sovereignty 
and the British economy’s global hegemony’.'”° But it is far too simplistic 
to think that there ever was, or could be, a complete congruence between 
commercial interests and humanitarian politics. There wasn’t. Only if we 
keep in mind the tensions and conflicts between the two can we explain 
why traditions of forced labour and slavery persisted in the industrialized 
countries even after the close of the colonial era. The National Socialist 
regime in Germany and the Stalinist regime in the Soviet Union featured 
unfree labour in many varieties, of which some were hardly distinguishable 
from classic slavery.'°! Nowadays, the prison—industrial complexes in the 
US, China, and elsewhere provide examples of large-scale systems of 
commodity-production with forced labour.’ Pure chattel slavery has 
been reduced to a relatively marginal phenomenon, but human trafficking 
and unfree labour continue to exist on an alarmingly large scale. 
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12 
The ILO, 1919-2019: an appraisal 


The source almost always disapproves of the river’s course. 
Jean Cocteau! 


The International Labour Organisation (ILO) held its inaugural conference 
in Washington, DC, in October-November 1919. Since then, the organiz- 
ation has experienced a turbulent history, including important successes 
and painful failures. The questions this chapter addresses are straight- 
forward. How might we appraise the ILO’s record over the last century? 
What are the results and future prospects of its efforts? Is the organization 
truly inconsequential, a ‘90-pound weakling’, a ‘toothless tiger’, as critics 
have argued?’ But these questions are difficult to answer — not only because 
of the variegated history of the ILO, rife with ongoing controversies, but 
also because the literature on the subject is overwhelming. 

I will argue that the first half-century of the ILO consisted of ‘fat 
years’, in which regulating the global labour market achieved limited but 
clear progress, and that the second half-century was a time of ‘lean years’, 
when the ILO accomplished less. Following a brief review of the origins 
and early history of the organization, I will illustrate this by showing how 
the relative attainments from the period until around 1970 were 
subsequently weakened. Unless it manages to reinvent itself in the near 
future, the ILO is now in danger of further marginalization. This chapter 
consists of three parts: prehistory and founding; a stylized account of the 
history of the past century; and an appraisal. 


Prehistory and founding 
In 1919, the ILO was founded following a long-term trend and a series of 


major, isolated events, or, as Fernand Braudel would put it, a combination 
of longue durée and événements. The long-term trend derived from the 
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organization of the emerging global capitalism in national states. In 1788, 
the French—Swiss Jacques Necker (1732-1804) had noted that working 
conditions in competing countries were interdependent, thereby enabling 
arace to the bottom: 


The kingdom that in its barbaric ambition, abolishes the day of rest 
established by the laws of religion, is likely to procure an advantage, 
if it aligns with such a change; if, however, all rulers follow this 
example, the old proportions that presently determine the respective 
advantages of the different trading nations shall remain unaltered.° 


This problem soon became acute when, in Britain, the prohibition of the 
slave trade received Royal Assent in 1807, and the danger loomed that 
other countries would profit from this economically (Chapter 11). The 
British abolitionist campaign inspired the coordination of social and 
labour legislation internationally. In 1838-9, the liberal economist 
Jérôme Blanqui argued, for example, that improvements in working 
conditions in internationally competitive industries could endure only if 
such improvements were introduced simultaneously: 


... by all the industrial peoples facing external competition ... to 
date, treaties have come about between powers committed to 
killing; why not make one today to preserve their lives and appease 
them? — This idea would at least be new and might, on that basis, 
perhaps succeed: it is worth a try!* 


Daniel Legrand, a Swiss industrialist and philanthropist (1783-1859), 
had a major role in preparing this argument. In a great many letters to 
ministers and other high-ranking officials, he mentioned the example of 
the abolitionists and urged using the same internationally coordinated 
approach to end abuses in the factories. In 1845, Legrand wrote to French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs Francois Guizot: ‘The negotiations conducted 
between the governments of France and England to end the trade in 
blacks [the slave trade] offer new evidence of the promising results that 
may be forthcoming from agreements between powers in the greater 
interests of humanity.” The state of the working class, observed Legrand, 
was ‘a disgrace to our civilization, in the same manner as that of the slaves 
of the colonies’ and should likewise be improved. 

Ongoing capital accumulation in Europe and North America 
heightened the need to coordinate social legislation. In 1881 a breakthrough 
appeared on the horizon, when the Swiss Federal Government asked other 
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European governments whether they would participate in an international 
convention on factory labour.° Various congresses on the protection of 
workers followed, yielding important results, including the establishment 
of the International Association for Labour Legislation in Basle in 1900 and 
several international conferences on working conditions, unemployment, 
and related matters.’ 

This trend towards international coordination accelerated dramati- 
cally, due to World War I, which, from 1916, led to an enormous surge in 
labour protests and culminated in revolutionary situations in East and 
Central Europe, as well as the Bolshevik seizure of power. These events 
shocked the established powers and, in many places, led to a ‘Red Scare’ 
—a widespread fear that communist rebellions in the West were imminent. 
During the peace negotiations in Paris in early 1919, Europe was still 
experiencing pre-revolutionary upheavals.® 

The gradually expanding pursuit of internationally coordinated 
social legislation and the recent fear of the Bolshevik threat converged 
in the Versailles Treaty of 28 June 1919. The treaty noted the existing 
‘injustice, hardship, and privation’ suffered by ‘large numbers of 
people’.’ These conditions were producing ‘unrest so great that the 
peace and harmony of the world are imperilled’ and should urgently be 
improved by the regulation of working hours and labour supply, 
adequate living wages, and so on. At the same time, such ameliorating 
measures clearly could not be meaningfully implemented by individual 
states independently of one another, since ‘the failure of any nation 
to adopt humane conditions of labour is an obstacle in the way of 
other nations which desire to improve the conditions in their own 
countries’. 

As a consequence, the ILO was set up in 1919 to raise labour 
standards around the world.'° There are at least two different ways in 
which this event can be conceptualized. One possibility is to interpret it 
as a Gramscian ‘passive revolution’, that is, as a result of attempts of the 
established order to disarm antagonistic forces by partly incorporating 
their methods and goals, up to the point where even representatives of 
the antagonist are absorbed." The other possibility is to follow Karl 
Polanyi and assert that the ILO was established as an instrument to 
re-embed the economy in society and was part of the second phase of 
what he was to call the Great Transformation. According to Polanyi: ‘The 
League of Nations itself had been supplemented by the International 
Labour Office partly in order to equalize conditions of competition among 
the nations so that trade might be liberated without danger to standards 
of living.’ 
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How the ILO operates: some essentials 


The ILO was originally set up mainly as a mechanism for shaping regulated 
national labour markets. The most important means to this end were (and 
remain) the binding Conventions and non-binding Recommendations on 
national labour practices covering industrial relations, employment policy, 
and labour-based social security. A country that ratifies a Convention agrees 
to implement it and allows such implementation to be supervised. The 
country also accepts that negligence may lead to a proper protest procedure 
—which, in fact, has occurred very rarely. Conventions and Recommendations 
are decided by the delegations of the affiliated countries over the course of 
several weeks at the annual International Labour Conference. 

Three important qualifications are in order here. First, the national 
delegations have a tripartite composition: each country may send one 
delegate for the ‘workers’, one for the ‘employers’, and two from the 
government. The structure of the ILO is therefore ‘based on an ideology 
of non-antagonistic class relations and on bureaucratized structures of 
representation and control’. Albert Thomas, the first Director-General of 
the Organization (Figure 12.1), defended this corporatism by saying that 


ALBERT THOMAS 


Figure 12.1 French socialist reformer Albert Thomas (1878-1932), 
1910. Thomas was the first Minister of Armament for the French Third 
Republic during World War I. Following the Treaty of Versailles, he 
became the first Director-General of the International Labour Office, a 
position he held until his death in 1932. https://commons.wikimedia. 
org/wiki/File:Albert_Thomas_LCCN2014700210.tif. 
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the governments were the captains of the ILO, the workers were the 
engine, and ‘the employers should serve as the brake, even though this 
brake often operated counter to the wishes of the conductor’.* 

Second, only organized workers and employers are represented. The 
moderate secular trade unions consistently dominated the workers’ 
delegations. The International Federation of Trade Unions (IFTU) had 
been a significant force ever since the ILO was established. In the 1920s, 
the IFTU accepted that the Christian unions were represented as well but 
only in a subordinate capacity. Even in 1954, when the communist World 
Federation of Trade Unions joined, national members of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU), as the successor of the 
IFTU, remained dominant on behalf of the workers. The same has held 
true since 2006 for the International Trade Union Confederation (ITUC) 
that resulted from the merger between the ICFTU and the Christian World 
Confederation of Labour. Only a fraction of the world’s working class is 
therefore represented in the ILO. 

Third, the ILO has virtually no sanctions to impose when countries 
fail to observe the conventions they ratify. ‘The conference was given a 
legislative role but not the power to impose its legislative enactments.’ 

The International Labour Office is the permanent secretariat of the 
ILO, a rigidly hierarchical multinational bureaucracy based in Geneva for 
most of the past century. Within this hierarchy, the role of Director- 
General has always been absolutely crucial. Robert Cox and Harold 
Jacobson called the ILO a ‘limited monarchy’: 


The model has certain analogies with monarchies of fifteenth- 
century Europe. In these monarchies the king is the central, most 
powerful figure, but his power has limits. He must retain support 
among the barons, for he has not the power to crush them. He 
can strengthen his own position by enlarging his own court. 
Courtiers are dependent on him for favor; but he must always be 
watchful of courtly intrigue, or the ambitions of courtiers to become 
barons.'° 


The history of the ILO and its Office is therefore typically classified in 
periods according to the successive Directors-General.'” 

The ILO has always been part of a larger umbrella organization — 
initially, the League of Nations (1920-45) and, thereafter, the United 
Nations. The organization is based on the idea that the world comprises 
nation-states. At the time the United Nations was established, it 
was assumed that capital mainly circulated inside national borders 
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and subsequently competed on the world market — an idea that has, of 
course, become obsolete, with the rise of multinational corporations and 
globalization. 


A brief overview of the ILO during the last century 


Years of relative prosperity: 1919-69 


During the first twenty years of its existence, the ILO was mainly a 
European organization. Relations with the US were strained from the 
outset. Although US-based Samuel Gompers had chaired the commission 
that prepared the establishment of the ILO, and although the first ILO 
conference was held in Washington, DC, the US opted not to join the new 
organization, out of its mistrust of the League of Nations. Only the 
pressure of the Great Depression led to entry and full participation, 
beginning in 1934.18 

The anti-Bolshevik tendency of the ILO, moreover, made for 
animosity between the ILO and the USSR in the early period. The first 
congress of the Red International of Labour Unions (Profintern) in 
1921 appealed for ‘a determined and merciless fight’ against the 
ILO, while its Constitution mentioned ‘a decisive battle against the 
International Bureau of Labor attached to the League of Nations and 
against the Amsterdam IFTU which by their program and tactics are 
but the bulwark of the world bourgeoisie’. This dynamic seemed to 
change briefly from 1934, once Stalin had consolidated his power. 
Realpolitik came to prevail, and the USSR sought allies in the battle 
against Nazi Germany, which had left the ILO that same year.” In 1939, 
this alliance ceased when, following its invasion of Finland, the USSR 
was expelled from the League of Nations and, automatically, from the 
ILO as well.” 

It was only in 1954, after Stalin had died, that the USSR rejoined the 
ILO; and it remained there until its disintegration in 1991. The Soviet 
Union, however, like the other communist satellite-states, was always the 
exception in the ILO fold because its state-and-society model was entirely 
incompatible with the tripartite consultation structure. Soviet trade 
unions were merely transmission conduits for the government, which, 
moreover, was by far the country’s largest employer; the Gulag 
Archipelago and the corresponding mass forced labour that existed until 
the end of the 1950s were, of course, diametrically opposed to the 
principles of the ILO. 
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Europe’s dominance was universally visible within the ILO during 
the interwar years. Although, in 1930, half of the 51 member states were 
outside Europe, a majority of the Governing Body was made up of 
Europeans.” In the first twenty years of its existence, the organization 
had two Directors-General: one French (Albert Thomas, 1919-32) and 
the other British (Harold Butler, 1932-8). Despite repeated requests from 
Indian delegates, only one corresponding office was established in Asia 
(Tokyo, in 1923), ‘since the heavy expenditure for a central office at 
Geneva and correspondents’ offices in Europe left only a limited sum 
available for work in the Orient.” 

Because of the preponderance of the colonial powers, the ILO 
pursued two lines of action from the outset. On the one hand, labour 
standards in the industrialized countries were to be aligned, while, on the 
other, working conditions in the more ‘backward’ countries, including 
the colonies, were to be improved.** The founding declaration from 
1919 stated: 


The Members undertake that Conventions which they have ratified 
... shall be applied to the non-metropolitan territories for whose 
international relations they are responsible ... except where ... the 
Convention is inapplicable owing to the local conditions or subject 
to such modifications as may be necessary to adapt the Convention 
to local conditions.*° 


This approach — whether intentionally or unintentionally — complicated 
operations on the global market for the colonies and, therefore, locked 
them into the existing international division of labour. David Morse, the 
US Director-General who, after World War II, had a defining influence on 
the organization, stated explicitly in 1957: ‘to put it bluntly, an implicit 
purpose of the early ILO was to prevent any country, and particularly the 
less industrialized countries, from entering into international trade 
competition on the basis of cheap labor standards’.*° 


Conventions and recommendations 


The ILO was a vibrant organization at first. At the three General 
Conferences from 1919 to 1921, ‘in the first flush of enthusiasm and 
under the pressure of world upheaval’, no fewer than 16 Draft Conventions 
were composed. The Workers’ Delegates of the IFTU were the driving 
force behind these efforts. They often received strong support from the 
Government Delegates, who were convinced that concessions had to be 
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made to labour to avert the danger of social revolutions.” The 8-hour day 
or 48-hour week adopted during the first Conference in 1919 was a source 
of international inspiration.” 

Once the danger of revolution seemed less imminent and many 
countries had lapsed into an economic depression, this dynamism ground 
to a halt. A later ILO text relates that the ‘early zeal was quickly toned 
down because some governments felt there were too many Conventions, 
the budget too high and the reports too critical.” After 1921, the focus 
shifted to ratifying the previously adopted Conventions, propaganda, and 
research.” From 1922, the Christian trade unions were represented as a 
minority in the Workers’ Delegations. The organization was streamlined 
and its bureaucracy grew. 

From 1923-4, the organization began to stabilize. Interest in 
research and information-provision as policy tools continued to grow. 
From 1923, International Conferences of Labor Statisticians were held.** 
In addition, Albert Thomas periodically wrote a report for the Governing 
Body. While, at first, this was a general update on the International 
Labour Office’s operations, it evolved into a continuously expanding 
international, social-political yearbook.” From 1935, the technical 
sections were published separately as a Yearbook of Labour Statistics, 
‘which was launched in response to unemployment and poverty in 
industrialized countries, and ... took a lead in disseminating on family 
budget surveys, setting living standards for employees. These were 
precursor statistics that were to preoccupy agencies over fifty years 
later’. The International Trade Secretariats of the trade unions, in 
particular, made intensive use of the material that became available 
as a result.” 

New Draft Conventions often applied only to narrow segments of 
the labour force, such as maritime labour. As explained by the political 
scientist Ernst Haas, the ILO leadership was ‘compelled to follow the 
path of least resistance, that is, to draft Conventions on very specialized 
topics appealing to a well-defined portion of the clientele in the 
major industrial nations. In short, subgoals soon became dominant 
over the general program’.** In conjunction with this retreat, from 
1924, the necessity of a collusion of capital and labour was increa- 
singly emphasized. The Eleventh Session of the International Labour 
Conference, for example, adopted a resolution, stating that ‘a policy of 
active collaboration between employers and employed, such as exists 
in certain countries, has resulted both in an improvement in the level 
of real wages and working conditions, and also in greater and more 
economical production’.°° 
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Colonial labour standards 


Although the ILO comprised all major colonial powers (Britain, France, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, and Portugal), the organization showed 
virtually no interest in the colonial world until about 1926. Only after 
Albert Thomas had journeyed to some of the colonies and returned 
horrified at the unfree working relations and inferior working conditions 
did interest in colonial territories increase. Abolishing forced-labour 
recruitment soon became a core theme for the ILO. After three years 
of intensive consultation, the organization presented a first draft of a 
convention against forced labour in 1929.°” However, in the course of 
implementing this Convention, conflicting interests came into play. 
Countries without colonies (such as Germany) adopting positions of 
principle faced colonial powers that opposed forced labour mainly for the 
sake of appearances. This latter group of countries actually obstructed 
implementation of the Convention, despite supporting it officially. 

The obstruction started as early as 1929, when the ILO distributed 
a ‘Forced Labour Questionnaire’ to be completed by the colonial 
authorities and intended to ascertain the extent of forced labour in the 
colonies. The information derived from this survey was of very little use 
because the authorities had no interest in providing honest answers. 
Some powers also attempted to delay ratification of the Convention 
because they understood that their colonial economies could not operate 
without forced labour. The United Kingdom and the Netherlands ratified 
the Convention in 1931, France in 1937, Belgium in 1944, and Portugal 
only in 1956. Archival research also reveals that, from 1929, the colonial 
powers — despite competing against one another — endeavoured to devise 
a common strategy with respect to the ILO. Their shared objective was not 
to abolish forced labour but to conceal it. The case of the Belgian Congo 
illustrates this point: here, forced labour in agriculture was simply 
renamed, from travail obligatoire to travail éducatif.” Similar cosmetic 
measures were taken in other colonies.*” 


‘Philadelphia’ and the effort to expand the scope of 
responsibilities 


Following the outbreak of World War II in 1939 and the German 
occupation of Belgium and the Netherlands, an attack on Switzerland 
could not be ruled out, and the ILO’s headquarters were at risk. The 
organization decided to relocate to Canada, and a small section of the 
bureaucratic apparatus duly set up shop at McGill University in Montreal. 
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The war plunged the ILO into a crisis: ‘Whereas war strengthens 
national organizations, giving them an increased sense of responsibility 
and a greater cohesion, it produces exactly the opposite effects on an 
international organization.“ Europe, the ILO’s traditional political basis, 
lost most of its influence while the US rose to global power. Adapting to 
this new balance of power, the organization’s social priorities began to 
shift from ‘the protection of the working population and the distribution 
of wealth towards development and free trade as a promise for a better 
life globally’. Building on this reorientation, Director-General Edward 
Phelan claimed that, after the war, the organization should be allocated 
a greater role and should be involved in all reconstruction operations. 
This idea was recorded in what was known as the Philadelphia Declaration 
at the 26th International Labour Conference in 1944. This document — 
sometimes regarded as the ‘second establishment’ of the ILO — in addition 
to strongly emphasizing human rights, indicated the need for international 
economic planning: 


Confident that the fuller and broader utilization of the world’s 
productive resources necessary for the achievement of the objectives 
set forth in this Declaration can be secured by effective international 
and national action, including measures to expand production and 
consumption, to avoid severe economic fluctuations, to promote the 
economic and social advancement of the less developed regions 
of the world, to assure greater stability in world prices of primary 
products, and to promote a high and steady volume of international 
trade, the Conference pledges the full cooperation of the International 
Labour Organization with such international bodies as may be 
entrusted with a share of the responsibility for this great task and for 
the promotion of the health, education and well-being of all peoples.* 


Norman Dufty rightly noted that, had the Philadelphia Declaration been 
taken literally by those who voted for it, ‘the ILO would have developed 
into the master agency among the specialized international bodies’.*° This 
objective went unfulfilled, however. With the establishment of the United 
Nations, all specialized agencies, including the ILO, were rendered 
subordinate to the Economic and Social Council.** Even the proposal to 
make the ILO the main international agency to manage international 
migration failed. Instead, in 1951, a new institution was formed that later 
became the International Migration Organization.“ 

Although the ambitions of the ILO thus proved impossible to realize, 
the organization easily adapted to the postwar economic and political 
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constellations. The corporatist structure of the ILO beautifully matched 
the Fordist compromise in the Global North, which focused on boosting 
labour productivity, leading to higher profit margins for corporate 
industry and higher wages for employees.*° The organization embraced 
the logic of this compromise and also accepted its gendered aspects, such 
as the breadwinner model, in which the male breadwinner was expected 
to earn a wage enabling him to support a housewife and some children. 
This was clear, for example, from Convention 102 on ‘Minimum Standards 
of Social Security’, adopted in 1952. A ‘wife’ was defined as ‘a wife who is 
maintained by her husband’; those left behind by a deceased employee 
were described as ‘the wives and the children of breadwinners’; and the 
standard beneficiary of protective measures in cases of sickness, 
unemployment, incapacity of work, or invalidity was defined as a ‘Man 
with wife and two children’.*” Gender-biases like this had been visible in 
ILO’s policies since its founding.** 


US dominance, decolonization, and ‘technical assistance’ 


Two major changes exercised a strong influence on the ILO’s postwar 
policies. One was the collapse of the colonial empires during the first 
three decades after 1945, in parallel with the political independence of 
most Asian and African countries. The other was the new hegemony 
of the US, manifested in the partial victory march of the Fordist 
compromise in the advanced capitalist countries. The combination of the 
two transformations shaped much of the ILO’s activities, resulting in new 
priorities. 

From 1948 to 1970, the organization had an American Director- 
General, David A. Morse. Under his aegis, policy underwent major 
revisions to accommodate American preferences, with sweeping 
consequences. Unlike many European countries, the US had never had 
great faith in the Conventions or their ratification. One possible reason for 
this reticence was suggested in the 1950s by Walter H. Judd, a member of 
the House of Representatives for Minnesota: 


[Many] countries in the world have the habit of trying to raise 
standards or change practices by beginning with edicts from the 
government, from the top down, whereas our pattern is basically 
through negotiation, collective bargaining, and various processes 
beginning at the bottom ... in general our Government comes along 
and passes, for example, a fair labor standards act as a sort of official 
formalization of a position that has been gradually developed, shall 
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I say, democratically? And ... therefore, the ILO members, by and 
large, are more inclined to adopt the pattern of solving problems by 
passing standards and conventions and resolutions at the top, than 
we are; is that not a fact?*? 


The US had ample incentive to displace the focus of the ILO from 
Conventions and Recommendations to other activities. As Ernest Wilkins, 
US Assistant Secretary for International Affairs, remarked in 1956: ‘The 
United States has, with some success, sought to shift the emphasis of ILO 
activities away from the traditional standards development work, to more 
practical operational programs, practical research and technical work on 
specific problems (safety, control of dust, increasing productivity, and the 
like), and dissemination of information’.°° 

As a result, practical policy support from governments became far 
more important for the ILO than in the past — especially in the former 
colonies and other countries of the Global South. The organization had, 
of course, been cautiously expanding its scope of responsibilities since as 
early as the 1930s, when ILO specialists in Cuba, Venezuela, and Bolivia 
had helped draft labour legislation as a way of ‘selling’ the organization’s 
expertise.” After 1945, despite initial resistance on the part of trade 
unions and employers, this trend became far more forceful. In 1949, an 
ILO Field Office for Asia was set up in Bangalore, soon to be followed 
by similar offices in São Paulo (1950) and Istanbul (1952). ‘Technical’ 
activities in the Global South received a boost when, in December 1949, 
the Economic Cooperation Administration — the US organization 
administering the Marshall Plan — offered the ILO one million US dollars 
to carry out an operational programme. Although ‘Morse had the greatest 
difficulty persuading the Officers that the Governing Body should accept 
this sum’,°? in the end, he succeeded: the money was used to set up 
15 projects. Through these and other initiatives, hundreds of persons 
were moved to other countries for periods of training abroad, under the 
Technical Assistance fellowship procedure.” 

The more important technical assistance became, the more 
elaborate the non-European network of the ILO also became. In the 1960s 
and 70s, over 30 branch offices were established, from Abuja to Tokyo. In 
1964, an International Training Centre was founded in Turin, Italy, with 
the support of the Italian Government, and was soon followed by regional 
training centres covering Asia and the Pacific, Africa, and Latin America.** 

The increasing emphasis on technical assistance programmes in the 
Global South went hand-in-hand with a growing interest in agricultural 
issues. But the ILO model of labour relations remained that of Western 
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Europe.°° Still, the balance of power shifted within the ILO because the 
extra-budgetary funds from bodies promoting development aid became 
more important for the organization. In 1950, just 14 per cent of the 
funding had been extra-budgetary; by 1958, the share had increased to 
34 per cent; and, by 1967, it accounted for 55 per cent.°° In 1975, Bert 
Seidman, an officer at the American Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, noted that ‘the bulk of ILO resources’ went to 
‘technical assistance programs (“technical cooperation”) in fields such 
as vocational training, workers’ education, cooperative development, 
social security, labour administration (development of effective labour 
departments), management development, and assistance to employer 
organizations’. As a consequence of this trend, the Director-General 
relied less on the membership dues from the participating states, and 
third-parties acquired greater influence over the policy of the ILO. 

The symbolic peak of the ILO was achieved in 1969, when it was 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize in recognition of its 50th anniversary. 
Aase Liones, the Nobel Committee chairwoman, stated: 


As we look at the world around us today, we must admit that many 
of the aims that the ILO set itself have been achieved in many parts 
of the industrialized world. Working earnestly and untiringly, the 
ILO has succeeded in introducing reforms that have removed the 
most flagrant injustices in a great many countries, particularly in 
Europe. By means of a levering of income and a progressive policy 
of social welfare, the ILO has played its part in these countries in 
bridging the gap between rich and poor.*® 


The soul-searching years: 1970-2019 


Almost immediately after this commendation from the Nobel Committee, 
at least two serious problems became visible. First, the balances of power 
shifted in advanced capitalism. The period until c. 1970 was, as stated 
earlier, the time of ‘Fordist compromise’, in which the wage share (the 
tranche of national income allocated to wages) remained fairly stable, and 
rising labour productivity coincided with increasing wages and almost 
universal employment. Unemployment rates reached extraordinarily low 
levels in the early 1960s, thus stimulating the recruitment of women and 
migrant workers. 

From the late 1960s, the trente glorieuses came to an end. As 
predicted by economist Michat Kalecki during World War II, full- 
employment capitalism did, indeed, reflect increased power among the 
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working classes, and capital had to answer this challenge. The average 
profit rate began to fall again, and economic growth declined. An 
ideological shift occurred ‘from expansionary demand-side policies to 
anti-labour supply-side policies, and contradictory demand policies’.®° As 
a result, the labour share declined from the 1980s in several countries 
at different paces.°° The declining labour share revealed that economic 
growth did not generate more employment. In the Global South, the 
number of precarious jobs rose continuously — a trend that soon 
manifested in the new concept of the ‘informal sector’. The number of 
workers with precarious labour relations grew, as they derived no benefit 
from traditional forms of collective bargaining. Moreover, land reform 
became an acute problem in the poor countries, and the worrying trend 
towards de-skilling (and less unionized) labour increased in many 
industries. 

Second, criticism of the ILO mounted in the US. In 1971, the journal 
Foreign Affairs reported that the ILO had ‘lost its relevance to domestic 
policy in the Western countries’ and had ‘come to the end of its usefulness’. 
From 1970, the increasing influence of the Soviet Union and the Palestine- 
Israel conflict led the US to suspend its dues-payments for a while; and, in 
1975, it cancelled its membership of the organization altogether - a 
decision that became effective in 1977 and was reversed again by 1980. 
In addition to impacting on the prestige of the ILO, the action by the US 
came as a serious financial blow because the US covered one-quarter of the 
regular budget. According to former ILO programme director Guy Standing, 
the rift between the US and the ILO had a ‘bigger underlying reason’: the 
increasing influence of supply-side economics, in general, and its ruthless 
application since 1973 by the Chilean dictatorship of General Augusto 
Pinochet, in particular. The US supported Pinochet but the ILO ‘was 
constitutionally obliged to take up the labour abuses that were taking place 
in Chile, as the country’s previous governments had ratified major ILO 
Conventions’. From the perspective of the US Government, the ILO was 
an outmoded organization emphasizing demand-side policies —- and an 
obstacle to economic progress. 

In the context of these two major challenges, the ILO once again 
attempted to return to the offensive by launching an ambitious plan that 
was remotely reminiscent of Edward Phelan’s ambitious designs from 
1941-4. It was the World Employment Programme (WEP), which Director- 
General Morse had already announced upon accepting the Nobel Peace 
Prize and which was intended to carry on from the first United Nations 
Development Decade (1961-70). The programme was to focus on working 
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with the national authorities in Latin America, Asia, and Africa to 
formulate plans to provide the labour force with vocational training and 
employment. The next step would be for the ILO and other international 
organizations to work with the governments concerned to introduce 
agrarian reforms, public works, and the like. Technical assistance 
would thus become far more comprehensive and would be raised to a 
higher level of sophistication.® According to program leader Louis 
Emmerij from the Netherlands, the WEP was an outcome of the insight 
that economic growth did not automatically lead to more and better 
jobs — or, in other words, that the Fordist compromise no longer 
worked.°° 

The WEP transformed the ILO, in part, into a development agency, 
although this ‘whim’ was relatively short-lived. While the programme 
officially remained in operation into the 1980s, it had lost its momentum 
by around 1976-7 and, ultimately, was a miserable failure. Its demise 
made it clear that not even technical assistance could sustain the ILO 
anymore. 

In the years that followed, attempts were made to restore the 
dynamics of the organization. For some time, two concepts that were 
‘discovered’ in the early 1970s in the context of the WEP - the ‘informal 
sector’ and ‘basic needs’ — were emphasized. Even so, from the 1970s and 
definitely from the 1980s, the ILO lost much of its intellectual impact. The 
organization was unable to compete theoretically or materially with 
rising competition from other organizations that were better aligned with 
the neoliberal offensive — especially the World Bank, the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF), and the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD). 

These three bodies and related institutions aimed, within what was 
known as the Washington Consensus, to bring about ‘deregulation’, 
especially of the labour markets. While this did not mean fewer rules, 
these rules more clearly benefited employers. Since the 1970s, the 
Structural Adjustment Programmes of the World Bank had visibly 
provided the context for dismantling regulations protecting employees. 
Pension plans were threatened as well. For decades, the ILO had been 
governments’ most important advisor on pension plans. But, from 1994, 
this changed, when the World Bank published Averting the Old Age Crisis, 
which advocated pension privatization. Supporters of the Bank included 
the US Agency for International Development, the Inter-American 
Development Bank, and the OECD. The response from the ILO - the 
report Social Security Pensions — appeared six years late.°’ By then, the 
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pension privatization trend had gained considerable influence. This 
arose, in part, thanks to the World Bank’s financial strength: 


Primarily, the ILO lacked the resources to oppose the World Bank 
successfully worldwide. The World Bank publication and conference 
budget was far higher than that of the ILO and, as a result, the ILO 
was unable to get its ideas in front of policy-makers with the speed 
of the World Bank. 


Research has demonstrated that the respective programmes of the World 
Bank, IMF, and similar institutions have negatively impacted workers’ 
rights. They undermine collective labour laws; their loans are associated 
with lower rates of unionization and with lower wages in manufacturing 
industries and the public sector; there is also a negative correlation 
between IMF and World Bank programmes and government respect for 
workers’ rights. Why did the ILO not resist the neoliberal offensive more 
forcefully? First, the World Bank, IMF, and related institutions were 
financially stronger than the ILO.” They had more experts, who, in 
many cases, were also more intellectually renowned.” And, what is 
more, neoliberal thinking also gained influence among ILO staff. 
Sometimes, policy papers argued that social-security contributions could 
be disincentives to work; and the Social Security Pensions report was 
ambiguous about labour market ‘flexibility. As one observer wrote: ‘These 
developments in the ILO are astonishing, considering that a contrary 
principle is laid down in the ILO Constitution, prescribing that labor 
should not be treated as a commodity’.” The World Bank and the IMF had 
far greater financial means than the ILO: 


The [World] Bank finances more education programs than UNESCO, 
more health programs than WHO, spends more on HIV/AIDS than 
any other international agency, and it has the potential to finance 
more workplace-oriented or labour programmes than the ILO. The 
IMF, too, spends more on poverty reduction than the ILO or any 
other specialized agency.” 


The ILO also relied, in part, on the ample funds of the World Bank for its 
technical assistance projects. 

The debate at the World Trade Organization (WTO) on social 
clauses in trade agreements further increased the danger of marginalization 
for the ILO. When the US and France proposed, in 1996, that the WTO 
incorporate a social clause to link labour standards to trade liberalization, 
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parties such as the Association of South East Asian Nations objected, 
because they regarded the measure as protectionist.”* This controversy 
instigated debate within the ILO as well. To mitigate the tensions within 
the organization between employers, unions, states, and NGOs, the ILO 
presented a Declaration on Fundamental Principles and Rights at Work and 
its Follow-up (1998) and stressed that ‘labour standards should not be used 
for protectionist trade purposes’. The essence of the Declaration is captured 
in the following sentence: 


[The ILO] Declares that all Members, even if they have not ratified 
the Conventions in question, have an obligation, arising from the 
very fact of membership in the Organization, to respect, to promote 
and to realize, in good faith and in accordance with the Constitution, 
the principles concerning the fundamental rights which are the 
subject of those Conventions, namely: (a) freedom of association 
and the effective recognition of the right to collective bargaining; 
(b) the elimination of all forms of forced or compulsory labour; 
(c) the effective abolition of child labour; and (d) the elimination of 
discrimination in respect of employment and occupation.”° 


This declaration was an effort to reposition the ILO in international 
dynamics.”° But it was a problematic endeavour. First, it replaced hard 
law with soft law: ‘Unlike its hard counterpart, soft law has no binding 
power and only expresses broad goals or political commitments or 
principles of an inspirational nature’.”” Second, it implicitly devalued 
all non-core Conventions. Third, it tended to undermine the power of 
existing labour organizations. By emphasizing free instead of powerful 
trade unions, ‘many labour regulations that limit union fragmentation 
and that increase union bargaining power are considered to be violations 
of freedom of association. In practice this has meant that the ILO makes 
policy recommendations that encourage union competition and that 
discourage centralized collective bargaining’.’”* And, fourth, it only related 
“negative” 
rights, not substantive progressive rights that could be used to forge a 


to civil and common law: the eight core Conventions articulate 


new model of work and social policy’..” International law scholar Philip 
Alston therefore spoke of a ‘revolutionary transformation’ that would 
culminate in a ‘new normative hierarchy’ in which ‘principles’ would 
replace rights as a central force, rendering a ‘gradual downgrading of the 
role of the ILO’s traditional “enforcement” mechanisms’ highly likely.°° 
Soon afterward, the Declaration was supplemented by a new organizing 
framework for ILO activities — the ‘Decent Work’ concept that incoming 
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Chilean Director-General Juan Somavia introduced in 1999. He described 
the concept as providing ‘opportunities for women and men to obtain 
decent and productive work in conditions of freedom, equity, security and 
human dignity’.® 

Both innovations have been frequent subjects of debate since then. 
The Decent Work concept was important, as it implied a reorientation. No 
longer would the ILO focus primarily on ‘established’ labour groups. In 
addition to waged workers in formal enterprises, also unprotected workers, 
homeworkers, and the self-employed would henceforth be taken into 
account. Decent work was, therefore, as Leah Vosko put it, ‘a metaphor in 
identifying the dire need to improve the conditions of all people, waged and 
unwaged, working in the formal or informal economy’.® In defending the 
interests of all these different types of workers, the Core Conventions 
served as guiding ‘principles’. Countries with a lot of informal labour thus 
avoided having to enforce labour standards that were originally intended 
for formal employment.** Both the Declaration of 1998 and the Decent 
Work campaign from 1999 onward made clear that the original principles 
of the organization were reconsidered. 

The 2000s thus far have been devoted mainly to an ongoing 
reorientation of the ILO. In 2008, the Governing Body adopted an 
additional Declaration, this one entitled Social Justice for a Fair 
Globalization. In his preface, Director-General Juan Somavia hailed the 
new text as a ‘landmark’ — the third fundamental document, after the 
Philadelphia Declaration of 1944 and the Declaration on Fundamental 
Principles and Rights at Work of 1998, ‘a renewed statement of faith 
in the ILO’. This formulation was, of course, meaningful, as such a 
renewed statement appears to have been necessary. The new declaration 
formulated four mutually supportive strategic objectives promoting: 
employment; social security and labour protection; social dialogue and 
tripartism; and freedom of association and collective bargaining.* All 
these points may be perceived as underpinning the pursuit of Decent 
Work. In 2011, the adoption of Convention No. 189 on Decent Work for 
Domestic Workers was a historic milestone in this respect, as it was the 
first time that employees who had previously remained in the margins 
were directly addressed.*° 

After the Englishman Guy Ryder was elected Director-General in 
2012, the effort to re-profile the ILO was reinforced by a major reform 
process, which was intended to enable the organization to ‘maximize its 
impact and overall influence’. According to Ryder, this was indispensable 
ifthe ILO was to be more effective for ‘the weakest and most disadvantaged, 
for those in poverty, without work, without opportunity, prospects or 
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hope, for those suffering denial of fundamental rights and freedoms’.°° 
These objectives are important and appealing, but will the ILO be able to 
achieve them? 


On balance: an appraisal 


The ILO faces grave difficulties. Its original core mission — designing, 
accepting, and implementing international labour standards — remains 
largely unaccomplished. After getting off to a flying start during the early 
years after its establishment, the organization has lost momentum in this 
field. Many conventions were restricted to segments of the working class, 
and many were eventually revoked. Moreover, interest in formulating 
additional Conventions, after resurging in the 1930s—40s and the 1970s, 
has declined continuously (Table 12.1). 

The second difficulty in this respect is that the ratification of 
conventions has been most unsatisfactory. While there are now 190 ILO 
conventions, no single country has ratified them all.*’ The third problem is 
enforcement: what if governments merely ratify conventions pro forma and 
do not implement them in practice or do so only in part? The ILO has no 
independent labour inspectorate and must therefore rely on trade unions, 
(DNGOs, and national labour inspectorates — where these exist — pertaining 
to the official mechanisms controlled by the respective national 
governments.** Finally, sanctions are the fourth problem. As noted earlier, 


Table 12.1 Adoption of ILO Conventions by decade, 1919-2019. 


Year Number of Conventions adopted | Average per year 
1919 6 6 
1920-9 22 2.2 
1930-9 39 3.9 
1940-9 31 3.1 
1950-9 16 1.6 
1960-9 16 1.6 
1970-9 23 2:3 
1980-9 16 1.6 
1990-9 13 1.3 
2000-9 6 0.6 
2010-19 2 0.2 


Data sourced from ILO Information System on International Labour Standards. https://www.ilo. 
org/dyn/normlex/en. 
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the ILO has hardly any means to impose sanctions on governments that fail 
to implement ratified conventions or that do so insufficiently. It cannot hold 
leaders to account, issue fines, or declare trade embargoes. The only 
possible option available to the ILO is to request assistance from other 
actors that can impose sanctions: ‘governments can raise tariffs and deny 
investment guarantees, and unions and NGOs can organize consumer 
boycotts’.® This option is realistic only if a country commits very serious 
violations and, moreover, wields little economic or political power. One 
rare example is the intervention by the ILO in Myanmar, where violations 
of the Conventions on Forced Labour and Freedom of Association were 
widespread.”° 

Still, ILO standards may be conducive to policymaking in two ways: 
they provide ‘a script or model that actors can draw upon to design policy’, 
and they may legitimate the policies of governments and unions.” 
Examples abound of such influences, especially — but not exclusively — in 
advanced capitalist countries.” In some cases, unratified ILO conventions 
have nonetheless motivated welfare provisions. This seems to have been 
especially commonplace in less-developed countries.” 

Technical assistance, the second field where the ILO operates, has 
had some impact in several developing countries, mainly through advice 
on setting-up social security systems.”* One problem has been that the ILO 
approach was heavily inspired by examples in the advanced capitalist 
countries and was therefore often difficult to use in practice. The ILO long 
neglected informal and unwaged labour.” Welfare policies based on 
salaried urban workers, for example, are poorly suited to countries where 
the labour force consists mostly of agricultural workers and the self- 
employed. In large parts of Europe, social security is financed by 
contributions from workers and employers alike and is based on the 
salary of the worker. However: “The self-employed worker in Latin 
America cannot afford to pay the employer’s contribution, and low- 
income agricultural workers who tend to be migratory and change 
employers frequently are difficult to identify’.°° 

As noted, an additional effect of the strong interest in technical 
assistance has been that the ILO has become partially dependent on external 
funding sources and, therefore, cannot operate entirely autonomously. The 
biennial budget of the organization still has a large extra-budgetary 
component. In 2006-7, the ratio was roughly as follows (in US$ millions): 
budgetary 443.9 and extra-budgetary 306.0; for 2016-17, the distribution 
was: budgetary 640.5 and extra-budgetary 410.0.” 

Statistics and information provision comprise the third core 
business of the ILO and are the least problematic areas. Scholar of law 
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Anne Trebilcock has rightly noted that ILO reports are useful instruments 
for legislators and in legal procedures, and that ILO databases such as 
NORMLEX, and information from the Gender, Equality and Diversity 
Branch, can ‘provide ammunition for arguments’. The statistical material 
produced by the ILO, despite the potential criticism about some sections, 
is of exceptional value for scholarship and politics.” 

Overall, the ILO, as a response to ‘1917’, has certainly achieved 
positive effects for groups of workers on different continents — although 
those effects are often more ambiguous and less dazzling than many 
believe. The ILO’s sphere of interest has gradually expanded; at first, it 
focused on industry and mines but, later, successively included 
agricultural, informal and domestic labour in its activities. Women’s work 
now receives more attention than before, although women are still often 
seen as a category that does not exist independently of men.1 

The organization appears to be at a crossroads.'*! Even from the 
point of view of corporatism itself, the present tripartite structure 
has outlived itself. As a recent ILO publication points out, there are at 
least two major weaknesses. Tripartism in its current form necessarily 
represents ‘the formal economy rather than the huge — and growing — 
informal economy, especially in developing nations’. And, in addition, 
‘with membership of trade unions shrinking in many industrialized states, 
the representativeness of these organizations even in the formal sector is 
often questioned’! 

Either the ILO manages to develop some clout and promote labour 
standards more forcefully as a supranational authority, or it will increasingly 
be reduced to an information and advice service. But, to wield that clout, 
the organization would have to acquire the means to impose sanctions, and 
its internal decision-making procedure would have to change, to allow for 
greater influence of workers’ delegates, in general, and of non-union and 
self-employed workers, in particular. Within the organization, the 
awareness of being in transition is manifest: 


In contrast to the post-Second World War era, national unions, 
women’s groups and a variety of NGOs are receiving a genuine 
hearing, particularly on issues related to marginalized workers, in 
the corridors of the International Labour Office and in the ILO’s 
official platform, albeit alongside the still louder voices of dominant 
actors.'°° 


Whether the ‘dominant actors’ will cede their dominance is highly 
questionable. As Robert Cox, former director of the International Institute 
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for Labour Studies (the ILO research institute), noted in the late 1970s: 
‘Some conjunction of radical forces in core and periphery would be the 


condition necessary for an effective challenge to or reversal of existing 


world social power relations. Just to spell out this possibility is to realize 


how remote it is.’1°* 
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How some workers benefit from 
the exploitation of other workers 


Subtly they had been bribed, but effectively: Were they not lordly 
whites and should they not share in the spoils of rape? High wages in 
the United States and England might be the skillfully manipulated 
result of slavery in Africa and of peonage in Asia. 

W. E. B. Du Bois, ‘The souls of white folk’! 


The challenge 


Genuine international solidarity — solidarity that has visible positive effects 
— has often proved difficult to achieve. There have been some magnificent 
examples of workers’ solidarity across borders during the last two centuries 
— for example, when the First International organized cross-national 
support for strikers in the 1860s, or when dockers protested against 
apartheid by boycotting South African cargo worldwide in the 1980s. But 
often, all too often, international solidarity remains fragile, conditional, or 
fails to be realized in practice, no matter how lofty rhetorics may be. The 
collapse of the Second International in 1914 was the most spectacular and 
tragic failure, of course. But the twentieth century has witnessed many 
other tragedies, including the refusal of many metropolitan trade-union 
movements and Labour parties to give genuine support to the anti-colonial 
struggles in Africa and Asia after World War II. 

Why is working-class internationalism so difficult to achieve? Why 
could workers so often be seduced by jingoism and xenophobia? Why do 
Northern workers frequently behave indifferently towards the misery of 
workers in the Global South? Socialists have been discussing these 
questions for a long time, across the world. Often, these discussions are 
framed in moral or even moralistic terms (such as Christian notions of 
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universal charity). A materialist approach, however, demands that we 
address at least the following issues: i) the dynamics of global capitalism 
and its ramifications for the emancipation of the world’s working class; 
ii) the relationship between this capitalist dynamic and changing 
moralities; iii) the fear, among slightly ‘privileged’ workers, of deteriorating 
living conditions; and iv) the necessary conditions for organizing 
countervailing power and a radical counter-culture. The issue is as 
important as it is complex; and its analysis can only proceed step by step. 


A preliminary exploration 


The present chapter will reflect on just one specific thesis, which concerns 
the differences in wealth between segments of the world’s working class. 
Wage-earners in the Global North can buy T-shirts cheaply because their 
real wages are much higher than the real wages of labourers in the Global 
South who produce these garments. What is more, this may apply as 
well to indispensable achievements in the living standards of the 
Northern working class, such as all household appliances and electronic 
communication and media devices. In that sense, workers in the North 
benefit from and rely on the exploitation of workers in the South. This is 
what I would like to call a relational inequality within the world’s working 
class: some workers are much better off than they were in the past because 
other workers, who may also be better off than they were in the past, are 
vastly lagging behind in living standards and, thence, in absolute terms, 
are worse off than their Northern brothers and sisters. 

The idea of such a relational inequality is already old, and it has 
consistently been articulated by socialists. Lenin put forward such an idea 
in 1907, in the context of discussions about colonial policy, although it 
seems he did not regard it necessarily as a durable, structural feature at 
that time: 


Marx frequently quoted a very significant saying of Sismondi’s. 
The proletarians of the ancient world, this saying runs, lived at the 
expense of society; modern society lives at the expense of the 
proletarians ... Only the proletarian class, which maintains the whole 
of society, can bring about the social revolution. However, as a result 
of the extensive colonial policy, the European proletarian partly finds 
himself in a position where it is not his labour, but the labour of the 
practically enslaved natives in the colonies, that maintains the whole 
of society. The British bourgeoisie, for example, derives more profit 
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from the many millions of the population of India and other colonies 
than from the British workers. In certain countries this provides the 
material and economic basis for infecting the proletariat with colonial 
chauvinism. Of course, this may be only a temporary phenomenon, 
but the evil must nonetheless be clearly realised and its causes 
understood in order to be able to rally the proletariat of all countries 
for the struggle against such opportunism. This struggle is bound to 
be victorious, since the ‘privileged’ nations are a diminishing fraction 
of the capitalist nations.” 


At the end of World War I, Nikolai Bukharin made this idea more explicit 
in his book Imperialism and World Economy (1918), in which he wrote: 


The colonial policy yields a colossal income to the great powers, i.e., 
to their ruling classes, to the ‘state capitalist trust’. This is why the 
bourgeoisie pursues a colonial policy. This being the case, there is a 
possibility for raising the workers’ wages at the expense of the 
exploited colonial savages and conquered peoples’.’ 


Similar ideas continued to be suggested in later decades as well. Reporting 
on the Asian Socialist Conference held in Rangoon in 1953, Su Lin Lewis 
tells of: 


... a story recounted by Indonesian socialist Hamid Algadri in his 
memoirs about one of the British Labour Delegation waking him up 
in his hotel room late at night to find out why the Asian Socialists 
were refusing to unite with the Socialist International. Algadri, 
confused, had told him he was not the right person to ask, but 
that he was inclined to agree with the resolution, based on the 
great differences in wages, rights, and living standards between the 
British and Indonesian laborer. When the European socialist 
outlined plans for providing aid to ‘underdeveloped areas’, Algadri 
asked why, realistically, would British workers want to give up part 
of their hard-earned rights and income to help socialists in Asia, and 
that in comparison to the Asian laborer, the European laborer was a 
‘capitalist’ from the viewpoint of income and salary. After a moment 
of silence, the European acknowledged that he was beginning to 
understand the Asian Socialist position and left.* 


The first attempt to systematically theorize relational inequality was a 
hefty volume, Imperialismus, published by the Rosa Luxemburg follower 
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Fritz Sternberg in 1926, arguing that the prosperity of the metropolitan 
working classes was financed through colonial exploitation.’ Sternberg’s 
work was never translated into English and, therefore, made little impact 
in English-speaking circles. But, exiled in 1940s New York, Sternberg 
repeated his argument in his book The Coming Crisis (1947). This led to 
an interesting critique from the influential mainstream economist Abba 
Lerner in the journal Social Research: 


An ordinary economist might think that the growth of real wages of 
workers in capitalist countries could be connected with the growth of 
productivity as capitalism developed ... It would be possible to raise 
the living standard of the workers by the simple device of producing 
more, so that they (and the capitalists too, of course) have had more. 
It would not be so essential to find nonexistent markets abroad.° 


I suspect that there is truth in the arguments of both antagonists (colonial 
exploitation versus an endogenous increase in productivity). Differential 
labour productivities have certainly contributed significantly to the 
divergence between North and South. But it can also not be denied that at 
least some of this global inequality is relational. The approach represented 
by Lerner has had many followers, and a lot of research has been done on 
diverging productivities. The approach represented by Sternberg, however, 
has been much neglected by scholars — although it has popped up time and 
again, such as in the writings of Arghiri Emmanuel and, more recently, Zak 
Cope, Ulrich Brand, and Markus Wissen.’ Here, I would like to explore the 
possibility of testing Sternberg’s idea. 

Workers can benefit from the exploitation of other workers, either 
directly or indirectly, which may entice them to consciously or unconsciously 
give priority to their sectional interests over general class interests. 
Direct benefits can take two forms: either individual working-class families 
employ other workers at a wage-level far below their own wage-level (as 
was the case with the white South African workers employing black 
houseboys around 1900) or Northern working-class organizations employ 
Southern workers, as in the case of British consumer cooperatives that 
owned plantations for cash crops in West Africa and Ceylon. All such direct 
benefits seem to have remained rather marginal. Indirect benefits, however, 
appear to have been much more important. I see a number of possible 
varieties of indirect benefits, but there may be more: 


a) Importing of cheap commodities from the South. This could 
include the importation of consumer goods in the North from 
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the South (consumed by workers in the North) that are produced 
in the South for wages that are lower than the wages workers 
would have earned in the North if they had produced the 
same or equivalent goods. (Child labour plays a role here as well, 
of course.) 

b) Buying of cheap services in the South. This could include Northern 
workers enjoying services (such as tourism and prostitution) in the 
South where workers earn less than workers in the North would 
earn if they were to provide the same services. The same goes for 
outsourced call centres, and so on. 

c) Exporting of commodities (consumer goods, machines, etc.) from the 
North to the South — because the South cannot produce these 
commodities or cannot produce them cheaply enough, which creates 
additional job opportunities in the North. Examples include complicated 
integrated structures such as airplanes or, as in shipbuilding, rough 
manufacturing such as ship hulls that are produced in the South, whilst 
the final production happens in the North. 

d) Transport. The import and export of cheap commodities, tourism in 
low-wage locations, and so on, may lead to additional job opport- 
unities in logistics for workers from the North (railway personnel, 
sailors, dockers, truck drivers, and so forth). 

e) Financial services. All these economic activities (a, b, c, d) may lead 
to banking and insurance activities and, therefore, to increased 
employment for Northern workers in the financial sector. 


In short, workers in the North may probably mainly benefit from the 
exploitation of workers in the South in two ways: they (1) enjoy more 
purchasing power (cheap commodities and services) and/or (2) have 
more or better jobs. Indirect profiting seems to be the real issue here.’ 

In what follows, I will focus on two main periods: the first 
international division of labour (1830s—1940s) and the era of Fordism 
and post-Fordism (1940s to the present). 


The first international division of labour, 1830s-1940s 


From around 1750 to 1950, capitalist industrialization was largely 
limited to the North Atlantic region and large parts of the Global South 
tendentially de-industrialized. Patrick O’Brien has estimated that ‘the 
share of world industrial output emanating from production located 
within third-world economies declined from around 70 per cent, 
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1750-1800, down into the 10 percent range, ca. 1950’.’ In the South, 
agriculture shifted increasingly from subsistence to commodity- 
production; it supplied especially tropical and subtropical cash crops and 
South American meat, while the North now provided manufactured 
goods. 

This first international division of labour occurred in a global market 
that may be characterized as semi-capitalist. As Ken Tarbuck noted: ‘Many 
of the recipients of the capitalist commodities produced in Britain (and 
increasingly in Western Europe and America) did not have capitalist 
economies. More particularly, the commodities which were imported into 
the capitalist countries were, by and large, still produced in a non- 
capitalist manner’. ° 

From the 1870s, this development culminated in the first stage of 
globalization. Harry Magdoff has noted that, during the final decades of 
the nineteenth century, a new global pattern of economic relations 
emerged, with three distinctive traits: 


(1) the number of commodities entering international trade on a 
large scale multiplied greatly, (2) competition between many widely 
separated regions of the world first appeared or grew more intense, 
and (3) the standard of living of workers and the profitability of 
industry in European nations came to depend on maintenance of 
overseas supplies, while the standard of living of the producers 
of raw materials came to depend on market fluctuations occurring 
sometimes on the other side of the world. 


During the interwar years, global growth slowed, world trade declined, 
and autarkic tendencies arose in the Global South. Moreover, the 
problems of the capitalist world economy seemed to worsen as a 
result of the establishment of the Soviet Union after 1917 and the 
extension of ‘real existing socialism’ to Eastern Europe and China, 
for example, following World War II. These developments had two 
main consequences: capitalist enterprise ceased to be possible in a 
considerable part of the world; and, for several decades, a concrete 
alternative to capitalism seemed to have come about: the centrally 
planned economy.” 


Consumer goods and services 


It was within this context that the ‘economic parity across major regions 
of the world around 1800 ... was replaced for the most part by growing 
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regional disparities’.'* Where colonialism could strengthen its hold on 
local populations, the situation of these populations deteriorated. As the 
Indian economist Utsa Patnaik correctly observes, there was ‘a surge in 
exports from plantations and from peasant agriculture, but always at the 
expense of falling foodgrains output and availability for colonized 
populations, reducing their nutritional standard and even leading to the 
extreme outcome of famine’. Patnaik therefore argues that there is an 
‘inverse relation between primary exports and domestic food grains 
availability’. The reason for this is simple, she explains: ‘There is a limited 
supply of tropical lands and if heavy external demands are made on its 
productive capacity while insufficient investment is put in, then history 
demonstrates that the satisfaction of domestic needs is not possible and 
local populations are plunged into undernutrition and poverty’. Thus 
emerges ‘a global asymmetry of primary productive capacities relative to 
demands on them’."* 

The other side of the coin was the development of effective demand 
in the metropoles. During the nineteenth century, tropical consumer 
goods increasingly changed from luxury commodities to commodities 
consumed by working-class families as well. The underlying reason for 
this shift was probably the increase in real wages: the more technologically 
advanced the metropolitan production of consumer goods became, the 
cheaper these goods and the higher the level of real wages. The growing 
purchasing power of working-class families resulted directly in an 
increased demand for tropical products, since these were new, different, 
exotic, and thus highly appealing.’ And it led indirectly to increased 
demand for tropical products as soon as the supply of equivalent products 
from temperate climate zones proved to become insufficient, given the 
growing consumer interest. For example: ‘During the late decades of the 
19th century the European demand for edible fats began to outrun mid- 
latitude supplies, and the coconut began its rise as an item of export 
agriculture in the Asiatic tropics’.'° Something similar seems to have 
happened in the case of West African palm oil that was used for soap, 
candles, and so on. In any case, from the late-nineteenth century onward, 
tropical products increasingly featured in the consumption habits of low- 
and middle-income groups. 

It is likely that Northern working-class consumption of (sub-) 
tropical textiles, such as cotton, increased. But it is very difficult to 
substantiate this hypothesis empirically. Studies of family budgets almost 
always give figures for ‘clothing’, without further specification. And the 
historians writing on class-specific dressing habits mainly focus on the 
period up to 1800 or 1850.” 
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The (slowly) growing consumption of tropical goods in the North 
(also by wage-earners) and increasing exploitation of workers and 
peasants in the South had a very positive effect on the Northern 
economies. In the Dutch case, Buelens and Frankema observe that: 


The extraordinary profitability of the ‘cultivation system’ 
introduced by the Dutch on Java in the 1830s, contributed sub- 
stantially to the economic development of the metropole. At its 
peak, in the 1850s, the forced cultivation of sugar, tea, indigo and 
coffee by Javanese peasants contributed an estimated 52 % to 
Dutch central tax revenues and an estimated 4 % to Dutch GDP. 
The net surplus on the Indonesian balance of payments was 
used to service high levels of Dutch state debt, to finance Dutch 
infrastructural investments and to subsidize the less ‘productive’ 
Dutch colonies in the West Indies ... We find that returns to FDI 
[foreign direct investment] in the Netherlands Indies during 
1919-28 were impressive (14.3 %), almost 3 percentage points 
higher than the world average. During 1929-38 the tides turned, 
with an average annual rate of return of -2.8 % compared to a 
world average of 2.2 %. Compared to the general rate of return 
on the Amsterdam stock exchange, the returns to colonial FDI 
were considerably higher: 2.1 % for the period 1920-39 versus 
5.4 % for our sample 1919-38. However, returns to FDI in the 
Netherlands Indies were subject to a higher degree of volatility 
and became worthless after 1940. We will argue that high returns 
to colonial FDI in tropical agriculture were underpinned by 
repressive colonial labor policies and cheap access to land, but also 
may have partly reflected a higher risk-premium.'® 


Employment 


The uneven global development created jobs in ‘de metropoles’ as 
well, for instance in the textile industries and in shipping. The British 
Fair Trade League, founded in 1881, received enthusiastic support 
from British cotton operatives: ‘The Lancashire — and what is less often 
appreciated, the Scottish — textile industry did export large quantities of 
goods of all kinds all over Africa’. Therefore, ‘The English working-man 
did not necessarily mistake his own interest in this. If goods could not be 
sold, men could not be employed ... Their support for imperialism, which 
Engels noted, may well not have been, as Lenin supposed, simply the 
result of clever deception by the bourgeoisie’. 
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Charles Guillaume Cramer, a leading social-democratic expert on 


colonial affairs, made the following reflection at the so-called ‘Colonial 
Congress’ of the Dutch Labour Party (SDAP) in 1930: 


What are at present the existing interests of the Dutch working class 
in the colonial question? The colonial wage sources can be split up 


as follows: 


1. 


Drainage: the outflow of profits made by land reclamation and 
the exploitation of the Indonesian worker. The profits from this 
source for the Netherlands can be estimated at on average 
400 million guilders per year. Naturally, this profit creates 
employment; capitalized at 10 per cent, it amounts to 17 per cent 
of the national capital. 

Market for Dutch industry. In 1920 the total value of exports 
was 1700 million guilders, of which 14 per cent went to 
Indonesia. In 1927 these figures were 1900 million guilders and 
7.2 per cent. In 1922 the textile industry exported 67.1 per cent 
of its total production to Indonesia. In 1928 this figure had 
decreased to 55.9 per cent ... 

Market for personal labour power. According to Van Gelderen 
(Socialistische Gids 1921, p. 99) 43,500 Europeans have leading 
positions in Indonesia. This is the ‘upper layer’. The number of 
people originating directly from the Netherlands is roughly 
40,000. 

For an estimate of what an immediate severance of the 
colonial ties would mean for the Dutch workers, the speaker 
consulted our competent fellow party member Dr Tinbergen; he 
calculated, globally of course, a loss of employment for 150,000 
Dutch workers — that is, about 10 per cent of the total number.”° 


The era of Fordism and post-Fordism, 
from the 1940s to the present 


With the rise of the second division of labour, industrialization got under 
way in the South. This trend was, of course, considerably strengthened 
when, from the 1980s-90s, the People’s Republic of China started to 
evolve into an emerging capitalist superpower. The new international 


division of labour has extended all over the world, resulting in accelerated 


‘globalization’. As a consequence, the world’s working class has been 
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growing and changing rapidly. Seemingly contradictory trends have 
been observed in labour settings: on the one hand, transcontinental 
connections have been intensified, making the world appear increasingly 
homogeneous — which is the well-known ‘globalization’; and, on the other 
hand, fragmentation and heterogenization are ongoing as well. 

While ‘globalization’ has greatly boosted industrialization in the 
Global South, the jobs that are created are largely unskilled, substandard, 
and increasingly — especially in the Global South — performed by women. 
The ITUC notes: 


Eighty per cent of world trade and 60% of global production is now 
captured by the supply chains of multinational companies. The 
majority of supply chain workers are trapped in insecure and often 
unsafe jobs with poverty wages and long hours. Informal work, 
forced overtime and slavery are also found in the mix. A recent ITUC 
report shows that 50 of the world’s largest companies directly 
employ just 6% of the workers in their supply chains — the remaining 
94% are part of the hidden workforce of global production.” 


Within global supply chains, core firms and intermediaries earn by far the 
most, and producers in developing countries make considerably less. The 
Samsung Galaxy S7 mobile phone, which retailed at 809 US dollars in 
2016, illustrates this point: ‘Costs for components like the touchscreen 
were 249.55 US dollars, manufacturing costs were not more than 10 US 
dollars and, hence, total factory costs not more than 260 US dollars’. 


Goods and services 


Within this context of increasing global connectedness, the role played by 
Southern goods and services in the consumption patterns of Northern 
workers is likely to have grown significantly. Let me give three examples. 
First: mass motorization, which began in the 1920s in the US and spread 
to the other advanced capitalist countries, especially after World War II. 
The enormous diffusion of cars implied, among many other things, a 
significant growth in rubber consumption, in particular for tyres.” The 
miserable labour conditions on the tropical plantations where this rubber 
was (and is) produced are well-known.** Second: the mobile phone, the 
global diffusion of which has been nothing less than explosive. The 
number of mobile phone contracts in operation increased from 23,500 in 
1980 to 2.7 billion in 2019.*° And, as is common knowledge, the rare 
metals used to make cell phones are frequently mined under horrendous 
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circumstances. Cobalt and coltan, for example, are often extracted in Sub- 
Saharan Africa by children and violently oppressed workers.” Third: the 
increase in tourism. Worldwide, tourism has grown phenomenally, from 
25 million arrivals (overnight visitors) in 1950 to 808 million in 2005, 
and 1.4 billion in 2018.7 


Employment 


Due, in part, to the second globalization, industrial jobs dropped sharply 
in the North, although there was little or no decline in industrial output 
there. More and more products are assembled from parts manufactured 
in different countries and even on different continents. Currently, at least 
one-quarter of all employees worldwide pertains to global supply chains. 


It appears, then, that workers in the North structurally benefit from the 
exploitation of workers in the South through cheap commodities and 
services, and additional job opportunities. 

The provision of goods and services produced in the South for the 
North seems to cover three domains: 1) consumer goods and services for 
the Northern elites; 2) raw materials and intermediary goods for Northern 
manufacturing and so on; and 3) consumer goods and services for the 
Northern working classes and other subordinate groups. Historically, 
South—North transfers began with the first domain (expensive spices and 
textiles), later followed by the other two. Of particular interest is the third 
domain (plus the second in as much as it produces goods for the third). 
The primary questions seem to be: when did a significant share of 
Northern working-class consumption begin to consist of Southern goods 
and services? And how did this share develop over time? A third question 
would then be: to what extent did the Northern working classes, as 
consumers, profit over time from the exploitation of the Southern working 
classes? When attempting to answer this third question, it would also be 
important to ask to what extent ‘the provision of a mass of very cheap 
wage goods produced under conditions of super-exploitation in the global 
south facilitates intensified wage repression and exploitation (including 
super-exploitation) across the global north’.*® 

Job creation in the North, enabled by exploitation in the South, may 
take place in manufacturing, services, etc., as exemplified by Tinbergen’s 
calculations of the 1930s. The fourth question is: when did a significant 
share of Northern working-class jobs begin to depend on the exploitation 
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of Southern workers and how did this share develop over time? And a 
final question would be: to what degree did the extent and quality of 
Southern working-class employment depend on trade with the North? 

These are simple, empirical questions but they are hard to 
answer. My very preliminary analysis suggests that the years after 
World War II witnessed the real take-off of relational inequality, but 
my reconstruction is, of course, overly impressionistic.” For more 
solid answers, we would need detailed knowledge of the long- 
term development of Northern working-class consumption patterns — 
through family-budget reconstructions and other methods. And we would 
need to know a lot more about transcontinental commodity chains — 
chains that, over the course of time, have become much more numerous 
and complicated*°- and then combine this knowledge with the already 
extensive (but still imperfect) knowledge of the employment and working 
conditions of the working classes across the globe.*! 

The political implications of this problématique are huge. Indeed, 
they may lead to a serious reconsideration of the limits and possibilities 
of working-class internationalism. 
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Part IV 
Conflicts 


14 


Walking fish: how conservative 
behaviour generates and 
processes radical change 


There is a well-known quotation from the philosopher and cultural critic 
Walter Benjamin (1892-1940), which he wrote just before he died: ‘Marx 
says that revolutions are the locomotive of world history. But perhaps it is 
quite otherwise. Perhaps revolutions are an attempt by the passengers on 
this train — namely, the human race - to activate the emergency brake’. 
The message from Benjamin may seem somewhat paradoxical: revolutions 
might be attempts to force a standstill. I aim to argue that Benjamin’s 
statement conceals a deeper logic, and I will substantiate my assertion by 
going back to prehistory. Unlikely though it may seem, palaeontology — 
the study of early lifeforms and fossils — may offer the answers we seek. 
Crossopterygians are a group of primitive, lobe-finned, bony fishes. 
They first appeared on Earth about 416 million years ago, at the beginning 
of the Devonian Period, and became all but extinct a long time ago, except 
for two or perhaps three species of so-called coelacanths or Latimeria. For 
many years, the coelacanths were believed to be extinct as well, until, in 
1938, the trawler Captain Hendrick Goosen caught a live specimen near 
the South African coast (Figure 14.1). Since this first discovery, almost 
200 coelacanths have been found in the Comoros, Kenya, Tanzania, 
Mozambique, Madagascar, Indonesia, and of course South Africa. They 
live at depths of 150 to 200 metres and cannot survive near the surface. 
But they have been filmed under water and appear to use their fins 
strangely, paddling with them alternately, as if walking. 
Crossopterygians are considered to be the ancestors of all amphibians 
and other vertebrate animals living on land. In the 1930s, the famous 
palaeontologist Alfred Sherwood Romer (1894-1973) argued that 
crossopterygians were the historical bridge between fish in the sea and 
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THE COELACANTH 
December 1938 


Figure 14.1 Postcard commemorating the discovery of the coelacanth 
by Marjorie Courtenay-Latimer in December 1938, when she discovered 
a strange fish among the catch of Captain Goosen’s trawler. She made a 
rough sketch and sent it to Prof. J. L. B. Smith, an ichthyologist at Rhodes 
University, who identified the fish as a coelacanth and named it Latimeria 
chalumnae in her honour. After this first specimen, despite trawler 
searches and issuing a reward leaflet, no further ‘uglyfish’ were caught 
until 1952. Source: South African Institute for Aquatic Biology, public 
domain, https://bit.ly/3ryaQR9. 


vertebrate animals on land. Romer wondered why amphibians and other 
animals previously living under the sea had switched to terra firma. Why 
would fish have become amphibians, and why had they developed limbs 
and become land dwellers?: 


Not to breathe air, for that could be done by merely coming to the 
surface of the pool. Not because they were driven out in search of 
food, for they were fish-eating types for which there was little food 
to be had on land. Not to escape enemies, for they were among the 
largest animals of the streams and pools of that day.* 


No, Romer found a different and, I believe, more convincing reason: ‘The 


development of limbs and the consequent ability to live on land seems, 
paradoxically, to have been an adaptation for remaining in the water, and 
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true land life seems to have been, so to speak, only the result of a happy 
accident’. If the water dried up and did not soon return, the fish were 
helpless and inevitably died. But, if they became amphibian and 
developed land limbs, they could crawl out of the shrunken pool, walk up 
or down the stream bed or over land, and reach another pool where they 
might resume their aquatic existence. Romer concluded: ‘Land limbs 
were developed to reach the water, not to leave it’.° 

This explanation was a kind of Copernican revolution in palaeonto- 
logy. The astronomer Copernicus once demonstrated that the sun did not 
revolve around the earth but, conversely, that the earth revolved around 
the sun. Romer used a similar rationale to reverse our mindset. In addition 
to explaining convincingly why fish had left the water, he argued that this 
radical transformation had been inspired by a conservative impulse. Change 
had been caused by the very attempt to resist it. 

In 1964, the anthropologists Charles Hocket and Robert Ascher 
rediscovered this idea and called it Romer’s Rule: innovations may 
render possible ‘the maintenance of a traditional way of life in the face of 
changed circumstances’.* Soon, the rule was applied to human societies. 
For example, Conrad Kottak, another anthropologist, held that people 
‘usually wish to change just enough to maintain what they have. Although 
people do want certain changes, their motives to modify their behavior 
derive from their traditional culture and minor concerns of everyday 
existence’.° Unlike intellectuals, planners, or strategic thinkers, most 
people are driven not by abstract motives (such as ‘revolution’ or 
‘innovation’) but by conservative desires. On aggregate, most people seek 
to avoid serious risks and endeavour to make do.° 


Romer’s Rule in history 


Careful observers will notice countless examples of Romer’s Rule in 
social and economic history. The voyages of discovery by Columbus, 
Da Gama, and others, for example, were responses to the reduced 
access to the Levant. As a consequence of the rising influence of Islamic 
power in the Middle East and North Africa, overland trade routes to Asia 
were blocked. Explorers tried sailing around Africa or searching for a 
Western route to Asia in the hope of finding different ways of reaching 
India. They resorted to new means in the hope of restoring the old 
situation. 

Romer’s Rule surfaces continually in the history of social movements 
as well. E. P. Thompson, possibly the most important founder of modern 
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labour history and author of the renowned work The Making of the 
English Working Class (1963), concluded that, in eighteenth-century 
England, ‘a rebellious traditional culture’ prevailed among the lower 
classes: resistance to the advancing capitalist economy, which the 
plebeian masses perceived as ‘exploitation, or the expropriation of 
customary use-rights, or the violent disruption of valued patterns of work 
and leisure’. Accordingly, plebeian culture was rebellious — but ‘rebellious 
in defence of custom’.’ Such observations have also been made with 
respect to other European countries in this era.® 

George Rudé, who was a contemporary of Thompson and, in my 
view, the greatest historian of riots and popular protest in Britain and 
France, made a similar argument. He believed that rebellious peasants 
and artisans ‘tended to prefer the “devil they knew” to the one they did 
not’. They wanted ‘to be “backward” rather than “forward”-looking in the 
sense that they were more inclined to demand the restoration of rights 
that were lost or were threatened with expropriation than change or 
reform’. In Captain Swing, a study Rudé published in 1969 with Eric 
Hobsbawm about violent uprisings among agricultural workers in 
Southeast England in 1830, the authors submit that ‘the labourers and 
their sympathizers did not normally want a disruption of the old society, 
but a restoration of their rights within it’.'° People rebelled because they 
hoped to block disconcerting innovations. 

Romer’s Rule also sheds a different light on later developments. 
As a witness for the defence, I call upon the historian, sociologist, and 
criminologist Frank Tannenbaum (1893-1969). Tannenbaum had an 
intriguing life-course. He was born in the Habsburg Empire and emigrated 
to the US when he was about 12. There, he became very active for the new 
radical trade union, the Industrial Workers of the World (IWW). Charged 
with instigating a riot, Tannenbaum was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment 
in 1914; and, following his release, he immediately reconnected with the 
IWW. Yet, he seized the opportunity he was offered by a philanthropist to 
study at university, completed his PhD, and even went on to become a 
professor at the prestigious Columbia University. Tannenbaum therefore 
knew from personal experience what a radical and even a revolutionary 
trade union was. But this same experience also led him to a remarkably 
idiosyncratic analysis. 

His book, A Philosophy of Labor, starts with the provocative sentence: 
‘Trade unionism is the conservative movement of our time. It is the 
counterrevolution.’ Conceivably, Tannenbaum could have been evolving 
into a union-buster here. But nothing was further from the truth. He did 
not mean to condemn trade unions. Rather, he believed they arose from 
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conservative motives. The Industrial Revolution had destroyed the 
traditional ways of life in the countryside: 


The peasant who had been reared in the intimacy of a small village, 
where customary values prescribed for every act between the cradle 
and the grave and where each man played a role in a drama known 
to all, now found himself isolated and bewildered in a city crowded 
with strangers and indifferent to a common rule. The symbolic 
universe that had patterned the ways of men across the ages in 
village, manor, or guild had disappeared. 


Once they were in the city, the workers had to fend for themselves. They 
had become completely dependent upon wages: 


If they lose their jobs they lose every resource, except for the relief 
supplied by the various forms of social security. Such dependence 
of the mass of the people upon others for all of their income is 
something new in the world. For our generation, the substance of life 
is in another man’s hands. 


Tannenbaum believed that the role of trade unions had to be considered 
from this perspective: 


In terms of the individual, the union returns to the worker his 
‘society’. It gives him a fellowship, a part in a drama that he can 
understand, and life takes on meaning once again because he shares 
a value system common to others. Institutionally the trade-union 
movement is an unconscious effort to harness the drift of our time 
and reorganize it around the cohesive identity that men working 
together always achieve ... The trade-union movement is an 
unconscious rebellion against the atomization of industrial society." 


Basically, in the words of Michael Merrill, ‘trade unions restored social 
connections that the imposition of a labor market had undone’. 


The Red Queen in reverse 
You will likely know of that wonderful book from 1871, Through the 


Looking Glass, and What Alice Found There by Lewis Carroll. In this story, 
Alice meets the Red Queen. Racing along continuously, the Queen tells 
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Alice that she should not expect to ‘get anywhere’ by running. Inhabitants 
of Looking Glass Land were obliged to run as fast as they could just to stay 
where they were: ‘here, you see, it takes all the running you can do, to 
keep in the same place. If you want to get somewhere else, you must run 
at least twice as fast as that!’ Romer’s Rule may be interpreted as a case of 
the Red Queen effect, an evolutionary principle formulated in 1973 by 
the biologist Leigh Van Valen. According to Van Valen, in an evolutionary 
system, continuous development is needed simply to remain fit relative to 
the systems with which the person or entity is co-evolving.'* In daily life, 
we encounter the Red Queen effect all the time, for example when we 
keep having to master new technologies (smartphones, apps, and such 
like) because we would otherwise fall behind. 

But what happens if the Red Queen effect reverses direction? In 
other words, what if the surroundings start moving more slowly than the 
people who are present there? What if we suddenly have far more 
opportunities than in the past? Examples abound. Consider, for example, 
people who become rich overnight. Conservatism often turns out to be a 
powerful driving force there as well. Let me provide a single historical 
example. In 1879, the German economist Alphons Thun was travelling 
across the Rhineland and reported that the income of the families of local 
textile workers was up sharply. Even though they could now afford better, 
they continued to drink the same weak coffee and ate the same potatoes 
and the same bread they always had. As a consequence, they obviously 
had more money left and spent that on weekends indulging in binges or 
occasionally going to an opera.'* 

Many people who win a fortune in the lottery at first have no idea 
what to do with all that money. Like the textile workers and their families 
from the Rhineland, they usually combine old habits with exorbitant 
excesses. Sociological research has revealed that the adjustment requires 
about a year." 


Cognitive conservatism 


In 1291, on his journey from China back to Italy, Marco Polo was stuck on 
Sumatra for five months waiting for the monsoon winds to change course so 
that he could sail westward. On Sumatra, he saw enormous animals that 
were so unfamiliar to him that they seemed like the mythical unicorn, except 
that, whereas unicorns were appealing and elegant, these animals were not: 


They have the hair of a buffalo and feet like an elephant’s. They have 
a single large, black horn in the middle of the forehead ... They have 
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a head like a wild boar’s and always carry it stooped towards the 
ground. They spend their time by preference wallowing in mud and 
slime. They are very ugly brutes to look at. They are not at all such 
as we describe them when we relate that they let themselves be 
captured by virgins ...1° 


Marco Polo uses several analogies here (‘hair of a buffalo’, ‘feet like an 
elephant’s’, ‘head like a wild boar’s’) but, because of the single horn in the 
middle of the forehead, he regarded the rhinoceroses mainly as unicorns, 
those animals he knew from myths and legends — except that they 
appeared as monsters here. Acknowledging what is truly new as such 
often takes us a long time. The platypus was another such case. Was it 
fake? A kind of duck? A type of mole? Over 80 years passed after the 
animal was discovered before science accepted that this was a previously 
unknown species (Figure 14.2). In his Kant and the Platypus: Essays on 
Language and Cognition, Umberto Eco rightly noted: ‘Often, when faced 
with an unknown phenomenon, we react by approximation: we seek that 
scrap of content, already present in our encyclopedia, which for better or 
worse seems to account for the new fact’. This pattern is common in 
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Figure 14.2 ‘Duck-billed platypus’, engraving, 1809. George Shaw 
(1751-1813). After Europeans first encountered platypuses in 1797, 
several specimens arrived in Britain and Europe, prompting taxonomic 
description and anatomical studies. George Shaw, keeper of the natural 
history collections at the British Museum, which were later to form the 
Natural History Museum, accepted the platypus as a real animal. In 1799, 
he was the first to scientifically describe it, assigning it the species name 
Platypus anatinus, meaning flat-footed duck. Source: New York Public 
Library Digital Collections, public domain, https://on.nypl.org/3EkUrdI. 
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many contexts. The first passenger trains, for example, were simply separate 
but connected coaches without horses: locomotives replaced draught 
animals but everything else remained as it had been. 

Precisely because of the difficulty of coming to terms with the 
unexpected, those taking part in social protests may be completely 
astonished at the consequences of their own actions. The Russian 
Revolution, for example, was, for many peasants and workers, an 
unanticipated and unintended consequence of their collective actions. 
Maurice Merleau-Ponty captures this nicely in Phénoménologie de la 
perception: ‘it is doubtful’, he writes: 


. whether the Russian peasants of 1917 expressly envisaged 
revolution and the transfer of property. Revolution arises day by day 
from the concatenation of less remote and more remote ends. It is 
not necessary that each member of the proletariat should think of 
himself as such, in the sense that a Marxist theoretician gives to the 
word. It is sufficient that the journeyman or the farmer should feel 
that he is on the march toward a certain crossroads, to which the 
road trodden by the town labourers also leads. Both find their 
journey’s end in revolution, which would perhaps have terrified 
them had it been described and represented to them in advance.'* 


In other words, Walter Benjamin’s paradox of the revolutionary 
emergency brake reflects great historical insight. 

Of course, Romer’s Rule and the Red Queen effect are ephemeral. 
After an adjustment period (which may be very protracted), people 
usually grow accustomed to the radical change they have brought about 
or are experiencing. 


Causal mechanisms 


Based on my arguments thus far, I would like to conclude with two 
observations. First, different disciplines can learn from one another. 
Even palaeontology and biology can inspire historians and social 
scientists. Second, a mechanismic approach can be useful. As social 
scientists, we should abandon our quest to identify general transhistorical 
patterns and should instead concentrate on reconstructing social 
mechanisms. As Alfred Cobban observed more than 50 years ago: 


In practice, general social laws turn out to be one of three things. If 
they are not dogmatic assertions about the course of history, they 
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are either platitudes, or else, to be made to fit the facts, they have to 
be subjected to more and more qualifications until in the end they 
are applicable only to a single case.’” 


Both social-scientific and social-historical progress is more likely to be 
forthcoming from growing knowledge of causal mechanisms than from 
devising increasingly general theories. Statements based on Romet’s 
Rule, for example, lack predictive value. Nobody can predict whether fish 
will learn to walk. Only in hindsight, ex post facto, can one say with 
certainty whether the Rule applied. Romer’s Rule might more accurately 
be called a mechanism in Jon Elster’s sense. Elster defines a mechanism 
as a frequently occurring and easily recognizable causal pattern that is 
triggered under generally unknown conditions or with indeterminate 
consequences.” Unlike an overarching law, a mechanism does not say ‘if 
A, then always B’ but ‘if A, then sometimes B’ or ‘if A, then often B’. 

Causal mechanisms may recur over time. The greater the accuracy 
and detail in the description, the more precisely we can determine 
whether a mechanism is likely to recur and whether history is repeating 
itself in this very limited sense. Participants in social movements know 
this; in some situations, they recognize causal mechanisms that occurred 
previously. Romer’s Rule and the Red Queen effect may both be regarded 
as examples of such mechanisms. 
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15 
Mass exits: who, why, how? 


If my soldiers began to think, not one would remain in the ranks. 
Frederick the Great 


Desertion derives from the Late Latin verb desertare, meaning to abandon, 
to leave, or to forsake. The verb denotes all manner of connections severed. 
In most cases, its use is intended to mean ‘the wilful abandonment of an 
employment or duty, in violation of legal or moral obligation; esp. such 
abandonment of the military or naval service’. Desertion in this sense has 
existed for thousands of years. One such reference appears on the island of 
Rhodes, where, in around 900 BCE, a code stipulated: ‘mariners who, 
without sufficient reason, quit their service during the period of their 
engagement, shall be severely punished’.’ Desertion is not restricted to the 
‘West’. In India, for example, desertions were an ongoing problem in the 
army of the East India Company.’ And, regarding the millenarian Taiping 
Rebellion in China (1850-64), it has been written: 


The clarion call of the Taiping way of life resonated with imperial 
rank and file troops, many of whom were peasants themselves, and 
the Qings experienced, in the early years of the conflict, massive 
waves of desertion. Thousands upon thousands of soldiers crossed 
the lines at night to throw in their lot with the Son of Heaven.* 


In this chapter, I will focus mainly on mass desertion. Mass desertion 
can be molecular or coordinated. Molecular desertion consists of 
escape attempts by individuals or small groups, although such efforts 
may become so numerous that, taken together, they become a mass 
phenomenon. In coordinated desertion, dozens or hundreds of people try 
to escape together as a group. Historically, molecular mass desertion has 
occurred far more frequently than coordinated desertion, but historians 
are not always able to distinguish between the two types in practice 
because the precise motives of the runaways are often unknown.° 
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Who? 


Deserters are, by definition, in ‘violation of legal or moral obligation’.° Their 
flight or escape is therefore always an act of serious disobedience. Mass 
desertion assumes a high concentration of people in similar situations, 
detained under more or less the same conditions, with some deciding that 
they have had enough. 

Examples from history reveal at least six such social groups that 
have resorted to mass desertion on occasion. Many — but not all — groups 
of runaways may be counted among the general working class.’ Desertion 
by the first of the six groups — soldiers and navy personnel — has been a 
longstanding problem for armies around the world. This practice has, in 
some cases, cost these armies large swathes of their personnel and 
severely weakened them. During the Seven Years’ War from 1756-63 (the 
actual ‘first world war’), at least 300,000 soldiers deserted the different 
armies.* Following the introduction of the levée en masse as an almost 
universal military service during the French Revolution, tens of thousands 
tried to evade conscription.’ In the first year of the Great War of 1914-18, 
half a million men ran away from the Czarist army.'° 

Sailors on merchant fleets, the second group, were similarly 
known for their ‘mobility’. In the eighteenth century, desertion by 
sailors was ‘one of the most chronic and severe problems faced by the 
merchant capitalists of the shipping industry’ in the North Atlantic and 
elsewhere." 

Slaves are the third major group. The best-known example is the 
escape by a few dozen gladiators from their ‘school’, which resulted in the 
Spartacus Rebellion (73-71 BCE). About 70,000 slaves ended up joining. 
Another important case was the revolt in 869 of the Zanj, the East African 
slaves forced to work in the salt marshes in South Iraq. Just south of Basra, 
they founded a new, expansive city called al-Mokhtara (‘the elect city’) with 
elaborate defence measures, which was home to a population of 50,000 or 
more. Only after 14 years were these rebels defeated.” The best-known case 
from the modern age is probably the ‘Negro Republic’ of Palmares (Brazil, 
1605-94), where between ten and twenty thousand marrons lived.” Such 
large-scale marronages continued to occur into the early-twentieth century: 


On the eve of the 1905 agricultural season the slaves of Banamba, 
a Maraka town in the Middle Niger valley, began to leave their 
masters ... Within a year of the original departures from Banamba 
the events had been repeated in hundreds of other locations. 
By 1908 the wave of departures had swept through the Middle 
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Niger valley. Elsewhere in the Western Sudan the movement 
continued for years. 


When the commander of Bamako asked some of the first refugees why 
they had fled, they replied ‘that they had no animosity to their masters. 
They simply wanted to return [home]. 

Peasants, the fourth group, fled en masse in some cases as well. In 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Russian serfs regularly ‘voted 
with their feet’. Peter Kolchin illustrates this by mentioning the thousands 
of subjects who, in the 1730s, abandoned their lord, the wealthy 
nobleman Prince A. M. Cherkasskii: 


[E]ntire villages typically migrated en masse, leaving and settling 
together in new surroundings ... The decision to flee was thus a 
communal not an individual one, and flight resulted in the 
reconstitution rather than the destruction of familial and communal 
ties ... 86.8 percent of the fugitives went in groups to previously 
selected villages, where advance parties had already prepared for 
their arrival, sometimes even buying land from nearby pomeshchiki 
[noble landowners]. Most often, however, they settled on previously 
unused land, where they established new communities in which 
they passed as state peasants. Village leaders ... usually organized 
the flight and continued to fulfill their traditional functions in the 
newly established communities. 


Similar exits occurred around the same time in East and North Germany, 
especially in Holstein, Mecklenburg, and New Western Pomerania. 
Thanks to the absence of a strong central authority, the large landowners 
were able to establish such despotic control that they could sell their serfs 
like cattle. Motivated, in part, by this practice, around the mid-eighteenth 
century, thousands of peasants moved away without authorization to 
Astrakhan in Russia or to Prussia under Frederick II, who, after the Seven 
Years’ War, hoped to draw settlers to Prussian Pomerania.'° Somewhat 
later, massive numbers of poor peasants fled inter alia in South and 
Southeast Asia.” 

Indentured labourers are the fifth group. Everywhere in the world, 
coolies and other contract workers have absconded over the centuries. 
In the early decades of the twentieth century in Assam (East India), 
however, such forms of desertion took on mass proportions. One 
particularly noteworthy example has become known as the Chargola 
Exodus. In May 1921, indentured labourers on the tea plantations in the 
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Chargola Valley staged a strike for higher wages, but the managers 
rejected their demands. As a result, increasing numbers of men and 
women left the plantation permanently; ultimately, about 200,000 
people departed: 


[The coolies] resolved to go back to their home districts, chanting 
victory cries to Mahatma Gandhi and claiming to have served under 
his orders. Having started from one or two gardens, by the middle 
of June, the entire Chargola Valley looked deserted, with two 
gardens reported to have ‘lost’ virtually their entire labour force, 
and on an average, most gardens had suffered losses of around 
thirty to sixty percent. The coolies of Chargola Valley marched right 
through Karimganj, the subdivisional headquarters, continuing 
their onward journey either by train or on foot, and also by steamer 
they made their way back to their home districts.'® 


The sixth and final group comprises convicts and inmates of concentration 
camps. When inmates were not yet contained in separate, closely guarded 
buildings but had to perform forced labour outdoors or in mines, 
desertions were commonplace. Even the subsequent measures of forming 
chain gangs and imposing mass incarceration did not put an end to the 
escapes. Although the greatest resistance came from inside prisons, and 
riots were common, inmates sometimes succeeded — possibly helped by 
outsiders — in escaping. In a more recent jail break in 2011, about seven 
hundred Egyptian prisoners reclaimed their freedom.” In some instances, 
groups even escaped from Nazi concentration camps, for example the 
300 Jewish inmates of the extermination camp at Sobibor, who broke out 
successfully in 1943. 

All these groups were subject to a power beyond their control and 
were forced to live, and often work, under what were frequently highly 
authoritarian conditions. 


Why? 


Generally, desertions rely both on the subjective willingness of 
the potential deserters and on the material opportunity. Subjective 
willingness to run away involves a combination of two criteria: issues 
and triggers. Issues are longstanding sources of discontent among 
employees. Triggers are specific incidents that crystallize into feelings of 
displeasure. 
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Discontent may result from many causes. In most cases, historians can 
ascertain them only when the deserters in question were caught and a 
written record of their interrogation is available. Three types of issues 
surface regularly in such sources.”! The first type of issue concerns social and 
labour relations — for example, relating to bad food, harsh discipline, racial 
discrimination, or overdue pay. Second is the fear or horror of the future 
course of anticipated events, such as fear of imminent punishment or an 
upcoming battle. Other reasons include the refusal to fight a certain group 
out of a sense of loyalty towards this ‘adversary’. Such sentiments figured, 
for example, during the German Peasant War in 1525: many mercenaries 
were originally peasants themselves and, moreover, were dependent on 
the peasants for handouts in what was known as the Gartzeit (the period 
between mercenary contracts). Third, temptations or obligations 
elsewhere might come into play. Sons of farmers often disappeared at 
harvest time to help out on the farm back home. Mercenaries might be lured 
into switching sides by higher rates of pay from the adversary. During the 
California Gold Rush in the 1850s, so many sailors wanted to try their luck 
that ‘[vJessels travelling to California were unable to maintain predictable 
schedules due to the high incidence of crew desertion’. 

Such considerations could give rise to desertion if a certain event 
made ‘the fat hit the fire’. Triggers came in many different manifestations. 
Consider the Sepoy Mutiny in India (1857), in which festering discontent 
instigated a social explosion when a new type of rifle was introduced. The 
powder for these rifles came in Minié cartridges wrapped in greased- 
paper that the soldiers had to tear open with their teeth. The grease used 
on the cartridges was rumoured to contain cow or pig fat, rendering them 
offensive to both Hindus and Muslims. This example shows that triggers 
were often embedded in religious or ideological discourse.** 

Desertion was not a decision to be taken lightly. If caught trying to 
escape, deserters faced severe punishments, ranging from flogging 
to execution. And what prospects did successful deserters face? Their 
decisions are certain to have been impacted by anxiety, indignation, 
doubt, and hope. In many cases, discontent is likely to have been fairly 
widespread, since all groups mentioned here were exploited and/or 
severely oppressed.” 

But discontent alone is, of course, insufficient to instigate any type 
of collective action; opportunities and resources matter as well. Can 
aspiring escapees deliberate with each other? Do they have contacts 
outside? Do they have inspiring leaders with a viable plan? If all these 
conditions have been met, then an exit is possible even under severely 
repressive conditions. 
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Those considering desertion always allow their emotions and 
interests to guide their decisions.” Theoretically, after all, aside from exit, 
two alternatives are available. These are voice, which means expressing 
discontent by attempting to improve the organization ‘from within’ (from 
the army unit, ship, plantation, and so on); or acquiescence, which means 
accepting an unsatisfactory situation and leaving things as they are.” 
Examining under which conditions soldiers, peasants, slaves, and others 
opt for voice or exit is, of course, immensely important for our topic. 

How these two options relate to one another is more complicated 
than might appear on the surface. First, voice and exit are not always 
mutually exclusive. Voice may be a first step. Only when that proves 
ineffective will people resort to exit, as the second step. The reverse 
obviously does not happen: whoever has left the organization can no 
longer protest from within. And there is more. There is also the ‘noisy 
exit’, combining defection and protest. The threat of exit may strengthen 
voice,” although, in extremely authoritarian organizations, any type of 
voice will be punished as severely as desertion. 

Sometimes, collective actions are at the interface of exit and voice, 
if exit is used as leverage in negotiations. Consider, for example, the 
illegal uitgangen (protests) that Dutch textile workers organized from the 
fourteenth century onward. They followed a typical pattern. The workers 
would leave the city in which labour relations were unacceptable and 
travel to another city, in order to renegotiate from there. The exit of the 
fullers of Leiden in 1478, heading for the city of Gouda, has been well 
documented: ‘Although the distance between Leiden and Gouda was no 
more than twenty kilometres, negotiations also then took place by letter. 
The first letter of the fullers contained a list of thirty-four demands. After 
three months of negotiations, the fullers returned to Leiden’. 

Occasionally, voice may also serve to enable an exit.” The best-known 
example is probably the exodus of the Jews from Egypt — albeit this is an 
event that has never been proven to have actually taken place. The Egyptians, 
according to the Old Testament, ‘made the people of Israel serve with rigor, 
and made their lives bitter with hard service, in mortar and brick, and in all 
kinds of work in the field; in all their work they made them serve with rigor’. 
The people of Israel ‘groaned under their bondage, and cried out for help’. 
Moses, who had killed a cruel Egyptian before, decided to lead the Exodus 
and tried to convince the Pharaoh to let the Jews go. But the Pharaoh was 
hard-hearted, increasing the workload by telling the taskmasters: 


You shall no longer give the people straw to make bricks, as 
heretofore; let them go and gather straw for themselves. But the 
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number of bricks which they made heretofore you shall lay upon 
them, you shall by no means lessen it; for they are idle; therefore 
they cry, ‘Let us go and offer sacrifice to our God’. Let heavier work 
be laid upon the men that they may labor at it and pay no regard to 
lying words. 


Only after Yahweh had cast many plagues on Egypt (the River Nile turned 
into blood; frogs, gnats, and locusts afflicted the land; and all first-born 
animals and sons died) did the Pharaoh give in and were the Jews able 
to leave the house of bondage.*! In this story, the exit is prepared by 
negotiations and reciprocal punishments. Exit coincided with voice. 

The ‘costs’ of voice and exit are the second important factor. Voice 
always has a price, if only because organizing collective protest requires 
time and effort at the very least. Anybody who resists may face severe 
punishments, meted out not only to her or him but also to those around 
them. Nor is exit entirely without cost.” Whoever deserts confronts the 
prospect of persecution, torture, and death. 

Seeking to ‘curtail costs’, deserters frequently chose not to escape 
entirely on their own. ‘Whether one fled with a relative, wife, neighbor, 
slave, or other soldiers, departing with a person whom the deserter trusted 
was a key consideration. Having a running-mate encouraged desertion 
because soldiers benefited from the companionship, shared resources, and 
advice offered by accomplices in an enterprise of considerable risk’.*° 

Loyalty is the third factor that ‘holds exit at bay and activates 
voice’.°* When the ‘members’ feel a strong sense of loyalty, they tend 
to be very willing to try hard to make the ‘voice’ option work. Loyalty 
is undermined when people are recruited through coercion. This is 
obviously the case with chattel slaves but it may hold true for army units 
as well. Because Frederick William I of Prussia (early-eighteenth century) 
prized tall soldiers in particular, many of his elite troops were enlisted 
through coercion or were misled, leading to a high propensity to desert.” 

The loyalty of ‘subalterns’ towards one another could be another 
factor. Studies on different armies have revealed that soldiers hardly ever 
went into battle exclusively on ideological grounds but usually for very 
different reasons. During World War II, for example, the German soldier 
‘fought for the reasons that men have always fought; because he felt 
himself a member of a well-integrated, well-led team whose structure, 
administration, and functioning were perceived to be, on the whole ... 
equitable and just’.°° 

That the fleeing peasants often left in groups or even with entire 
villages similarly reflects this type of loyalty, which appears to have two 
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potential outcomes: as long as ‘acquiescence’ or even voice prevails in a 
group, such loyalty will ensure that most people participate. The reverse 
holds true as well: once the tipping-point has been reached and a 
substantial tranche opts to desert, this may instigate a general departure. 
One very revealing practice of the marrons in Suriname was that, after 
they had deserted, they identified themselves by their plantation of 
origin. The slaves who had fled the plantation run by the widow of Johan 
(Dyan) Bosseliers called themselves Misidyan. Those who had escaped 
from the LEspinasse family were called Pinasi-lo (lo = clan), and the 
Dikan came from the Nessenkamp plantation of the De Camp family.°’ 
Marrons from different plantations might become very suspicious of one 
another, sometimes resulting in armed conflicts. Mass desertions were 
thus promoted by local, ethnic, or racial homogeneity.°* 


How? 


Adopting an instrumental perspective on desertion yields three distinct 
elements: preparation for the escape, the escape itself, and the subsequent 
course of events. Regarding the first element, some information about 
abortive collective escapes is available from reports or court records. Still, 
we know fairly little about how such exits were organized.” Escapees 
attempting a coordinated mass exit may be assumed to have had ‘a 
rudimentary organization and acknowledged leaders when they planned 
and carried out their escape’.*° Even under highly repressive conditions, 
escapes or uprisings could be organized in some cases. On Barbados, male 
slaves managed to keep a conspiracy so secret for three years that even 
their own wives were unaware of it.*! 

In some cases, desertion was not difficult. In eighteenth-century 
Suriname, for instance, nearly all plantations backed onto the jungle, 
which facilitated exit: 


Slaves had reasonable freedom of movement. Every plantation had 
tracts of land that were not used to cultivate market crops; slaves 
could plant their own small fields, provision grounds (goon) to raise 
edible crops. Some of these provision grounds were even in the 
‘forest’ behind the plantations. Slaves would hunt in these jungles, 
and they caught fish in the swamps. The slaves also had small 
dugout canoes, in which they paddled through creeks and swamps. 
The Bakaa, their white masters, owners, and foremen never 
went along on these journeys, so that the slaves knew considerably 
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more than their masters about the geographic state of this terrain. 
Slaves usually had little difficulty slipping away from the plantation 
unnoticed.** 


When desertion became a serious problem for the ‘incumbent rulers’, 
however, they would resort to countermeasures. For thousands of years, 
escapes by convicts, slaves, and others have been complicated by giving 
them a stigma — the ancient Greek term for the lasting mutilation of 
potential runaways (Figure 15.1). 


In fact, branding, tattooing and incising the skin are traceable 
about as far back as one can trace things in the ancient Near East: 
brands and tattoos could function as signs of captivity and 
enslavement, record the name of the slave’s owner, or warn the 
unwary observer (e.g., ‘[This is a] runaway! Arrest!’); they were 
apparently placed on the hands, wrists, and (perhaps less 
frequently) on the face or forehead.*° 


In the South of the US, their skin colour made escaped slaves easily 
identifiable.** The introduction of uniforms for soldiers (from the 
seventeenth century) and prison garb (from the nineteenth century) also 
served as a stigma that facilitated the identification of runaways. Prisoners 
in Czarist Russia and in the Stalinist Soviet Union could not escape their 
camps because they were located in desolate, isolated areas.*? And the 
British-Indian prisoners on the Andaman islands were told that, should 
they try to escape, they risked death at the hands of the hostile tribal 
population in the surrounding forest.*° 


Figure 15.1 Brass and steel instrument used for tattooing the initial ‘D’ 
for ‘deserter’ on the face or armpit. c. 1850. © National Army Museum/ 
Bridgeman Images. 
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All kinds of other precautions against escape were taken as well. 
Troops were stationed on peninsulas, sentries were posted along possible 
escape routes, or passes were issued, so that any soldier or slave far away 
from the army camp or plantation might be asked to present identification.*” 
Several of these actions prompted resourceful counter-measures: ‘deserters 
learned to leave in bands and so to force their passage by violence against 
the guards’, *° passes were forged, and so on. 

The actual escape — usually at night —- was often highly ingenious. 
Myriad methods were used. A study about the American Civil War reports, 
for example: 


The tactics followed by the soldiers to effect their escape are fairly 
obvious: passage from the picket line or rifle-pit to the enemy’s line; 
dropping out from the column at the fords and ferries and while on 
the march; taking advantage of gaps and passes while traversing 
rough country, or of the presence of swamps in the vicinity of the 
camp or station; slipping away at railroad stations or even jumping 
from a moving train; failure to return from hospitals or from 
furloughs; use of stolen or forged passes; escape under the confusion 
of attacks or captures by the enemy; and escape in civilian clothes 
through the connivance of friends and relatives.*° 


The days, months, and years after the escape were an entirely different 
matter. Runaways faced two immediate problems: how to avoid being 
recaptured, and how to obtain adequate provisions.” They basically had 
three options to ‘solve’ these problems: blend in with the locals, find a 
hiding place, or attempt to travel far away, to a place where different 
authorities were in control or where no central authority existed. The first 
option was the easiest for runaways whose appearance did not draw 
attention (thanks to their complexion or the absence of tattoos or other 
markings) and who had formed small groups. Sometimes, the escapees 
found shelter with friends or relatives; and, in times of labour scarcity, 
employers would even agree to hire escapees.” In some cases, deserters 
managed to settle among friendly indigenous groups.” This latter 
alternative is somewhat similar to the second option of disappearing from 
public view by hiding in an impenetrable area — a jungle, swamp, or 
rugged mountain range. The Great Dismal Swamp in North Carolina 
and Virginia, where, between 1630 and 1865, many thousands of 
disenfranchised Native Americans and marrons lived, was well-known. "°? 

When runaways collectively settled somewhere in a new place, their 
logistical problems were obviously quite extensive. There was a constant 
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Figure 15.2 Maroon village by the Cottica river near Moengo, Suriname. 
Photograph: C. R. Singh. Courtesy of Allard Pierson, Universiteit van 
Amsterdam (ref. VARO266). 


danger of punitive expeditions by their former rulers. Yet, the fugitives 
were forced to build their settlements in inhospitable areas (Figure 15.2) 
precisely because these were difficult for such expeditions to access. The 
more rugged the terrain, the more spartan everyday life became. Marrons 
on the Caribbean island of St Thomas who, in the eighteenth century, 
retreated to virtually inaccessible caves along the coast ‘went naked and 
subsisted on fish, fruit, small game such as land turtles, or stolen 
provender’.** Confined in surroundings that were not suitable for self- 
subsistence, the inhabitants of such concealed settlements were often 
forced to resort to plundering and looting in the ‘established’ outside 
world, which, in turn, of course, prompted punitive expeditions and 
persecution. 

The final option was departure to a remote place, where the rulers 
one had escaped had no direct influence. Where runaways had a place of 
origin that was accessible by available means of transportation, they 
could, following their escape, collectively seek to return there. Most 
deserters from the West African Banamba exodus had been enslaved only 
a short time before: 


This meant that many of the slaves knew another home, and even 


those born to slavery knew where they had originated. The slaves of 
the Banamba plantations formed a relatively homogeneous group, 
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since most of them came from Samory’s conquests. Thus, the capacity 
for cooperation was undoubtedly greater than in plantations of 
diverse origins.°° 


The coolies of the Chargola Valley in Assam, who downed tools during 
their Exodus, stayed in touch with their regions of origin as well. In other 
cases, returning to the former place of residence is not an option, either 
because it is too far away or because no social or emotional ties exist 
anymore. In that event, a new domicile must be found. Those who 
escaped might attempt to sail to a safer area. Or they could be forced to 
reach another country on foot. An impressive example of this practice was 
the Underground Railroad, which guided escaped slaves from the South 
of the US to Canada. 

Of course, deserters were recaptured in some cases. More often 
than not, they would be severely punished. But there were exceptions. 
Especially when the escaped persons were indispensable because of 
their special skills, or because they were difficult to replace for other 
reasons, they could expect some mercy. With mercenaries, for 
example, it was ‘far cheaper to extend mercy to a soldier than it was to 
execute the offender, locate, enlist, train, cloth[e], and pay a further 
enlistment bounty to a recruit’.°° The situation was similar with some 
slaves. 


Avoiding the stings 


Desertion by oppressed and exploited groups appears to reflect a certain 
logic. Still more importantly, no matter how oppressed and humiliated 
people may be, they keep trying to ‘walk with dignity’. Elias Canetti 
argued that commands always leave behind a painful sting in the persons 
forced to carry them out. However: 


Only commands which have been carried out leave their sting 
lodged in the obeyer. Commands which have been evaded need 
not be stored; the ‘free’ man is not the man who rids himself of 
commands after he has received them, but the man who knows 
how to evade them in the first place ... there is no man who does 
not turn against a command imposed on him from the outside; in 
this case everyone speaks of pressure and reserves the right of 
vengeance or rebellion.*” 
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Workers and revolutions: 
a historical paradox 


The concept of ‘revolution’, which derives from astrology and astronomy, 
became more widely known after Copernicus published De revolutionibus 
orbium coelestium in 1543, in which he described both the rotation of the 
planets around the sun and that of the Earth around its axis as ‘revolutions’. 
In the three centuries that followed, huge social changes were increasingly 
described as revolutions.’ Often, such changes encompassed all aspects 
of life and were supposed to lead to a better future.* The term ‘social 
revolution’ can probably be attributed to a book entitled Considérations 
sur la révolution sociale, published by the Comte de Ferrand in 1794.° In 
this period, revolution was regarded mainly as a conflict between the 
aristocracy and the increasingly class-conscious bourgeoisie.* 

Between 1831 and 1848, German intellectuals comparing recent 
developments in different parts of Western Europe then discovered that 
the working classes could figure in revolutions as well. In 1842, the 
economist Lorenz von Stein published a book on The Socialism and 
Communism of Contemporary France, in which he argued that the rising 
industrial society either made workers obstinate and malicious or 
transformed them into dull instruments and servile subordinates. He 
considered personal and hereditary property to be the root cause of this 
decline of the working classes, since it resulted in the dominant power of 
some and the unfreedom of others. However, a proletarian revolution was 
not inexorable. Von Stein proposed a reformist political strategy in which 
the state should guide the redistribution of economic resources so as to 
prevent class polarization.° 

In late 1843 or early 1844, Karl Marx characterized the proletariat as: 


... a class with radical chains, a class in civil society which is not a 
class of civil society, an estate which is the dissolution of all estates, 
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a sphere which has a universal character by its universal suffering 
and claims no particular right because no particular wrong, but 
wrong generally, is perpetrated against it.° 


The proletariat, he continued, was the ‘all-round antithesis’ to existing 
society, which is ‘the complete loss of man and hence can win itself 
only through the complete re-winning of man’. Gradually, the nature of 
this proletarian self-emancipation became clearer to Marx. In a fragment 
from 1845-6, written jointly with Friedrich Engels, he asserted that the 
abolition of bourgeois society would require the collective appropriation 
of all productive forces. This could be effected only through: 


... a revolution, in which, on the one hand, the power of the earlier 
mode of production and intercourse and social organisation is 
overthrown, and, on the other hand, there develops the universal 
character and the energy of the proletariat, which are required to 
accomplish the appropriation, and the proletariat moreover rids itself 
of everything that still clings to it from its previous position in society’.” 


Moses Hess — the philosopher who, together with Karl Marx, Friedrich 
Engels, and others, had worked on The German Ideology — wrote in 1847 
about the ‘Consequences of a Revolution of the Proletariat’.* Engels noted 
in Principles of Communism, published that same year: ‘In all probability, 
the proletarian revolution will transform existing society gradually and 
will be able to abolish private property only when the means of production 
are available in sufficient quantity’.’ 

The discovery of radical labour struggles, of course, related directly 
to its growing visibility in the three most important countries in Western 
Europe. Between 1831 and 1834, the uprising by silk workers in Lyon had 
instigated a general strike unique for that era, as well as two very bloody 
confrontations with the authorities.” In England, the proletarian Chartist 
movement for political reform had an enormous impact from 1838." 
And, in 1844, the rebellion of weavers in Peterswaldau and Langenbielau 
(Silesia) revealed that, in Germany, the working class was starting to 
awaken as well.'” 


The Marx-Hess-Engels hypothesis 


Marx, Hess, Engels, and others believed that the rise of capitalism would 
yield continuous expansion of the working class in the decades ahead. 
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Labour would therefore become ever more important in future revolutions, 
which would soon result in the subversion of capitalist relations. This view 
seemed to find resounding confirmation in the revolutions of 1848-9 in 
France, Central Europe, and so on, which explicitly shifted the focus to the 
working class as an emergent — albeit not yet dominant — vector in the social 
and political field of forces.’ Was this perception accurate? 

In answering this question, I shall apply the broad concept of 
the working class as elaborated in global labour history in recent years 
(Chapter 2). In this perception, the history of capitalist labour must 
encompass all forms of physically or economically coerced commodi- 
fication of labour-power. This includes wage labourers, slaves, 
sharecroppers, convict labourers, and so on, plus all labour that creates 
such commodified labour or regenerates it — that is, parental labour, 
household labour, care labour, and subsistence labour. This broad 
description enables us to acknowledge the role of housewives (for 
example, as instigators of the February Revolution in Russia in 1917), as 
well as the actions of cottage labourers or chattel slaves. 

The rise of the working class according to this broad perception, of 
course, largely paralleled the rise of capitalism. After all, capitalism is 
merely a progressively self-reinforcing commodification of consumer 
goods, natural resources, means of production, and labour-power. 
Labour-power commodification became widespread early on in certain 
urban industries, such as in porcelain production in the Chinese city of 
Jingdezhen, where several hundred thousand workers were employed 
during the Qing Dynasty (Figure 16.1).‘* Only a small share of this 
industry was capitalist because most production was not for the market 
but for the imperial household. Still, many conflicts arose here as well: 


... disputes, which sometimes led to death, ... broke out between 
workers and kiln owners on the issue of working conditions and 
wages. The town therefore was often in riot. Indeed, the local 
gazetteer of Fuliang County attests to this last characteristic, saying 
that ‘all kinds of people from across the country were taking refuge 
in Jingdezhen. One intrigue would cause the whole town to react. 
This town is difficult to govern’. 


Labour concentrations in European textile cities in Flanders and Italy 
were more clearly capitalist from the fourteenth century. From the 
seventeenth century, relatively large proletarian concentrations 
also existed in the Caribbean, where entire islands were based on slave 
labour. 
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Figure 16.1 Late handcrafted Jingdezhen porcelain production: glaze 
pouring workshop, depicted on one of 17 handcrafted porcelain plaques, 
datable to the late-nineteenth-early-twentieth century. Photographer: 
Thomas M. Mueller © Shirley Maloney Mueller/Thomas M. Mueller, with 
permission. 


The formation of proletarian concentrations was conducive to 
rebellious sentiment. John Millar, one of the leading intellectuals of the 
Scottish Enlightenment, observed the consequences of economic growth 
towards the end of the eighteenth century: 


As the advancement of commerce and manufactures in Britain 
has produced a state of property highly favourable to liberty, 
so it has contributed to collect and arrange the inhabitants in a 
manner which enables them, with great facility, to combine in 
asserting their privileges ... Villages are enlarged into towns; 
and these are often swelled into populous cities. In all those 
places of resort, there arise large bands of labourers or artificers, 
who by following the same employment, and by constant 
intercourse, are enabled, with great rapidity, to communicate all 
their sentiments and passions. Among these there spring up 
leaders, who give a tone and direction to their companions ... In 
this situation, a great proportion of the people are easily aroused 
by every popular discontent, and can unite with no less facility in 
demanding a redress of grievances. The least ground of complaint, 
in a town, becomes the occasion of a riot; and the flames of sedition 
spreading from one city to another, are blown up into a general 
insurrection. ° 
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The first radical proletarian uprisings remained local, as the capitalist 
concentrations were also local. Nevertheless, such rebellions could 
acquire a revolutionary logic. Tuscany in the late-fourteenth century 
was a case in point. In those days, Florence was a very important city 
with large textile manufactories, ruled by the aristocracy and the popolo 
grasso (the ‘fat people’ — wealthy merchants and bankers). The city had 
a population of about 55,000. There were 21 guilds, with a total male 
membership of 4,000 to 5,000. The other working-age males — about 
10,000 or 11,000 souls — were not organized; they belonged to the lower 
strata of the working class, with the wool carders (the unskilled ciompi) 
as the bottom tier. 

Political tensions existed in the region between factions of the elite, 
and a large share of the working population became increasingly 
dissatisfied over taxes, debt, and irregular employment. The ‘unorganized’ 
(the popolo minuto) were strictly prohibited from convening their own 
gatherings or forming organizations. Still, over the course of June-July 
1378, they did convene secret meetings, where workers took ritual oaths 
to support each other as long as they lived, in the struggle against anyone 
who intended to harm them. The resulting underground network was to 
be decisive in the subsequent course of events. 

On 21 July, a crowd of about 7,000 workers and guildsmen from all 
guilds (except the elitist wool guild, which was, in fact, an employers’ 
organization) marched to the city palace, the Bargello. While some of the 
insurgents destroyed the records of investigations and convictions of 
workers on the lower floors, others hung the flag of the blacksmith’s guild 
from the tower — this flag depicted tongs, intentionally symbolizing 
violence. The flags of all guilds (except the wool guild) were suspended 
from a lower floor. The message was clear: the revolution was the work of 
the community as a whole. 

Three new guilds were formed for all those not yet organized, 
thereby ensuring that the entire working population was represented on 
the city council. During the weeks that followed, the new administration 
took forceful measures. For the next two years, nobody was to be 
imprisoned for indebtedness, the flour tax was abolished, and the price of 
salt reduced. To stabilize employment, the industry as a whole was 
required to produce at least 2,000 wool cloths (panni) a month, ‘whether 
they wanted to or not, or suffer great penalties’. In addition, needy 
families were to receive a bushel of grain per capita, and money was to be 
provided to those in need who resided within a three-mile radius of the 
city limits. 
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These measures were less effective than envisaged, however, 
because employers undermined them at every opportunity. The ciompi, 
in particular, urged a tougher approach and sustained a campaign of 
ongoing criticism. Thus, when, on 31 August, a large crowd of ciompi 
gathered on the Piazza della Signoria, representatives of the other guilds 
violently chased them from the city. The other two guilds founded around 
the same time, those of dyers and doublet-makers, continued to exist and 
for a few more years formed a Government of the Minor Guilds. Their rule 
ended on 19 January 1382, when the soldiers of the wool guild and 
patricians toppled the administration." 

The revolt in Florence may certainly be qualified as an attempt at a 
proletarian revolution. Still, other cases of rebellious workers are known, 
and in at least one other instance they achieved lasting change. This 
example concerns the slave uprising on Saint-Domingue between 1791 
and 1804. The island was among the most profitable colonies in the world 
and comprised a great many lucrative sugarcane plantations, based on 
slave labour. Of the total population (about 640,000), nearly 570,000 
were enslaved. The other inhabitants were white people and free blacks. 
Inspired by the French Revolution, many slaves staged an uprising. They 
drove out the plantation owners and withstood French and British 
invasions. Their uprising was, as Peter Linebaugh and Marcus Rediker 
aptly described it, ‘the first successful workers’ revolt in modern history’.'® 

In both Florence and Saint-Domingue, these were true social 
revolutions driven by large numbers of workers — wage workers in the 
former, enslaved labourers in the latter. The revolution in Florence was 
defeated; the one in Saint-Domingue prevailed, despite very lengthy and 
strong opposition by foreign potentates. Social revolutions are understood 
here as historical situations in which (i) fundamental contrasts exist 
between social classes that (ii) lead to a revolt by subordinate classes 
aimed at seizing political and economic power to (iii) achieve drastic 
change in social relations. This description does not necessarily mean that 
a successful change leads the subordinate classes to be the main 
beneficiaries of such change. Alvin Gouldner even argued that this 
process followed a general pattern to the contrary: 


The Communist Manifesto had held that the history of all hitherto 
existing society was the history of class struggles: freeman and 
slave, patrician and plebian, lord and serf, guildmaster and 
journeyman, and, then, bourgeoisie and proletariat. In this series, 
however, there was one unspoken regularity: the slaves did not 
succeed the masters, the plebians did not vanquish the patricians, 
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the serfs did not overthrow the lords, and the journeymen did 
not triumph over the guildmasters. The lowliest class never came 
to power.” 


This argument seems overly adamant. In Saint-Domingue, for instance, 
the slaves did achieve abolition, although admittedly they did not fully 
seize societal control. Nonetheless, Gouldner’s position contains some 
truth. Moreover, revolutions ordinarily follow a complicated course. 
There is hardly ever a clear-cut situation where two classes (such as 
aristocracy and bourgeoisie) diametrically oppose one another in closed 
ranks. There will always be more than two classes, and, ordinarily, 
(temporary) multi-class blocs arise. In addition, classes are dynamic 
relationships, and oppositions will also exist within separate classes. 
A section of the struggling classes will consistently stay outside the 
conflict. Revolution may even come about ‘from above’, in that part of the 
elite wants radical change — such as in Japan during the Meiji Restauration 
from 1868. 


Workers as auxiliaries 


The relentless capitalist expansion never led to proletarian concentrations 
that were as dense nationally as they had become in smaller settings in 
Florence or Saint-Domingue. Large local proletarian uprisings continued 
to occur until well into the twentieth century, for example in France 
(Paris, 1871), China (Shanghai, 1927), Argentina (Cordoba, 1969), and 
Pakistan (Karachi, 1972).?! 

Our knowledge of the social aspects of revolutions has increased 
considerably in recent decades. For a long time, historians paid little 
attention to the lowest classes or greatly relativized their role. Even in 
1972, Lawrence Stone argued with respect to the English Revolution 
that: ‘the labouring poor, both rural and urban, played no part 
whatever in the Revolution except as cannon-fodder’.”* And very 
recently, Boris Mironov defended a similar argument about the 
Russian Revolution of 1917.” However, the work of scholars such as 
Gregor Benton, Norah Carlin, Daniel Guérin, Dirk Hoerder, Erich 
Kuttner, Brian Manning, Alexander Rabinowitch, and many others has 
demonstrated that such views are untenable. Let us consider some 
major revolutions. 

The Peasants’ Wars in Central Europe in 1524-6 were, as the 
name indicates, waged by rebellious agriculturalists but were, on 
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occasion, supported by the miners in the Erz Mountains, Bohemia, North 
Tyrol, and elsewhere: 


Influenced by the revolutionary peasant movement, sections of the 
miner class sporadically joined forces with the peasants in many 
places, with the former supporting the latter in most cases. Nowhere 
— except perhaps in the special case of Salzburg — did a broad 
alliance come about, where the mutual aid societies or the entire 
community of the miners, respectively, express solidarity or engaged 
in joint actions with the peasants in a place or mining region’.** 


Elsewhere, the Dutch Revolt against Spanish rule (1566-1609) started as 
a revolutionary movement, in which workers, mainly from the textile 
industry, played a major part. Despite their very strident disposition, their 
influence remained limited. Erich Kuttner, who was the first to study this 
revolution from a social-historical perspective, observed: 


... true class-consciousness is rare among the masses. They tend to 
submit to any leadership from above: the aristocracy or the wealthy 
bourgeoisie. Still, the class instinct is penetrating the masses in a 
purely elementary sense, primitive communist slogans ... surface, 
and we constantly observe an unfathomable hatred of the poor for 
the rich, without the poor having been indoctrinated about the class 
struggle. Back in the sixteenth century, only the material power of 
the authorities withheld the masses from murdering and pillaging 
the wealthy, whom they regard as ‘bloodsuckers’ — as the moment 
such power diminishes, that passionate longing consistently 
resurfaces. Based on this example, we may conclude that class 
hatred considerably predates its discovery by scholars or even its 
propagation by political parties.” 


In the run-up to the English Revolution of 1642-60 the popular classes 
figured prominently, both the ‘middling sort’, consisting of the social 
groups ranging ‘from the larger farmers (called “yeomen”) and the 
substantial tradesmen to the mass of land-holding peasants (called 
“husbandmen”) and self-employed craftsmen’, as well as the ‘poorer sort’ 
(wage-labourers and paupers):°° 


Popular disorders in 1640-42 were heterogeneous in causes and 


aims, sometimes they united the ‘middling sort’ with the ‘poorer 
sort’, sometimes they involved only the ‘poorer sort’. These disorders 
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ushered in the civil war because they influenced many nobles and 
gentlemen to rally to the king’s cause. But the popular support 
which enabled parliament to fight and win the civil war came from 
amongst the ‘middling sort’.”” 


At no point, however, does an independent workers’ movement appear 
to have crystallized; the craftsmen and peasants were in charge. ‘Many of 
those who took part in the revolt of 1640-42, in the New Model Army 
during the war and in radical movements later, were indeed independent 
small producers’.** Moreover, the radical ideas of the Levellers, Diggers, 
and Ranters ‘failed to gel with popular grievances and experiences’.” 
The American Revolution of 1765-83 was, in some respects, 
comparable to the earlier Dutch Revolt, as it was a relatively decentralized 
process, occurring mainly in the cities on the East coast and varying 
depending on the place. Gary B. Nash nevertheless noted that: 


... the American Revolution could not have unfolded when or in the 
manner it did without the self-conscious action of urban laboring 
people — both those at the bottom and those in the middle - who 
became convinced that they must create power where none had 
existed before or else watch their position deteriorate, both in 
absolute terms and relative to that of others. Thus, the history of the 
Revolution is in part the history of popular collective action and the 
puncturing of the gentry’s claim that their rule was legitimized by 
custom, law, and divine will. Ordinary people sometimes violently 
took over power and the procedures of the constituted authorities.” 


Notwithstanding, no social revolution occurred in America in the 1770s. 

Daniel Guérin observed that, during the French Revolution of 
1789-99, it was the proletarian bras nus who, by marching to Versailles 
on 5 October 1789, had forced the Assembly to adopt the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man, which would probably not have happened without 
such an intervention. Nor would the expropriation without compensation 
of feudal dues on 10 August 1792 have come about without pressure from 
the masses. More generally, however: 


Whenever the course of the revolution intensifies one finds the 
bourgeois equivocating, or stopping half-way, and each time it is the 
pressure from the bras nus that forces them to push the bourgeois 
revolution to its conclusion. Even insofar as it was a bourgeois 
revolution, bringing the bourgeoisie to power in the end rather than 
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the proletariat, the French revolution was a mass revolution ... But 
this revolution was not a revolution in which the masses worked on 
behalf of the bourgeoisie without realising it. It was also, to a certain 
degree, a revolution that the masses were making for themselves 
and nobody else ... They rose up in the hope that it would alleviate 
their poverty and misery and throw off an age-old yoke, not just that 
of the feudal lords, the clergy and the agents of royalist absolutism, 
but the yoke of the bourgeoisie as well.’ 


Basically, in the bourgeois revolutions of the sixteenth-eighteenth 
centuries, the role of the working class gradually became more visible and, 
at some moments, even substantial but was never decisive for the outcome. 

The same holds true for the Mexican Revolution of 1910-20. It was 
driven mainly by peasant communities, who were supported by 
disaffected urban intellectuals. Many workers embraced this cause as 
well, such as the cowboys of the northern cattle ranches, labourers on 
sugar plantations, and trade unions. Their role remained subordinate, 
however, partly because of their relatively small number. ‘Some of [the 
working class’s] struggles were important and its class organization 
moved forward, but its policy and leadership did not attain independence 
of the state and the leading bourgeois tendencies of the revolution.” 


Workers centre-stage 


During the twentieth century, workers started to figure more prominently 
in revolutions. At the same time, the complexity of proletarian action 
became more manifest: 


Because class conflict is experienced as uneven, discontinuous, and 
partial, its organisational expressions normally reflect this. The 
working class is sectionalised and fragmented. One section is 
fighting while others are not. Workers are opposing the symptoms 
rather than the root causes of exploitation and oppression. The 
overall level of conflict - measured, say in the pattern of strikes — 
rises and falls in intensity and extent. Particular kinds of 
organisation, with definite kinds of politics, are erected to express 
this contradictory pattern of consciousness and struggle.*° 


Even in the ‘new’ proletarian type of revolutions, however, workers were 
never the sole drivers of the revolutionary process. The best-known case 
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of a change often described as ‘proletarian’ was the Russian Revolution of 
October 1917. This revolution was, in fact, a combination of three factors: 
the struggle of the workers, the struggle of the peasants, and the struggle 
of the oppressed nationalities. The industrial working class was not 
very large — possibly two million people in 1917 — but its strike movements 
achieved an enormous impact; in Trotsky’s words, they became ‘the 
battering ram which the awakening nation directs against the walls of 
absolutism’.** At the same time, the proletariat could never have brought 
about the downfall of the Tsarist Regime on its own. The very position of 
the working class as a minority of the nation suggests that ‘it could not 
have given its struggle a sufficient scope — certainly not enough to take its 
place at the head of the state — if it had not found a mighty support in the 
thick of the people. Such a support was guaranteed to it by the agrarian 
problenm.” 

Nonetheless, the action by the workers had such an immense impact 
that the October Revolution became the prototype of a ‘proletarian 
revolution’. As Georges Haupt observed: 


Those were the years of the radicalization of Europe, coming after 
the First World War. There was a tremendous anticapitalist, 
antibourgeois feeling. People were looking for a social force able to 
bring about the revolution, and that social force was going to be the 
proletariat ... If one looks at the cultural history of the Soviet Union 
in the years 1918-1924, one discovers a fantastically interesting 
phenomenon. Everyone would like to be a worker. This is the mode 
in the Soviet Union. Everyone wears working clothes. The reference 
group is the working class, which is the center of the whole self- 
understanding of the revolution in the future society.°*° 


The October Revolution of 1917 ushered in a series of upheavals in which 
workers played an essential role. Their actions brought about the demise 
of the anciens régimes because they immobilized key industries. During 
the Bolivian Revolution of 1952, the peasants were initially passive, 
whereas the action by the tin miners proved decisive: they defeated the 
demoralized armed forces and opened the door to massive economic and 
social changes: 


The tin magnates, who had created a state within a state, un 
superestado, manipulating Bolivian presidents and legislators at 
will, lost their lucrative mines and power. The Army, which had 
largely functioned as an instrument of suppression and political 
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manipulation, and as protector of the established social order, was 
abolished. The Indians, who comprised an overwhelming majority 
of the population of Bolivia, gained for the first time full civil and 
political rights. The MNR [Revolutionary Nationalist Movement] 
instituted a radical program of land reform through which the 
Indian won property rights. The educational system was 
re-organized along more democratic lines.*” 


Yet, despite their crucial role, the workers did not achieve a lasting victory. 
The MNR accommodated only some of their demands, and, after the military 
coup in 1964, their unions and parties were destroyed in violent clashes.** 

The course of events in the Cuban Revolution of 1953-9 was entirely 
different. Fidel Castro’s so-called 26th of July Movement (also known as 
M-26-7) was a de-classed populist movement, with Castro initially 
supporting the left wing of the Partido Ortodoxo (Orthodox Party), the 
liberal-bourgeois opposition. The struggle of his guerilleros (possibly 
amounting to one thousand members at its peak) was supported by 
spontaneous popular uprisings and strikes, with broad participation by 
parts of the vast labour movement (sugar workers, railway workers) 
between August 1957 and January 1959. As a social force, the working 
class contributed substantially to the victory. Politically, however, it 
remained an appendage of Castro’s initially liberal policy. The first 
government formed by Castro was therefore still liberal-bourgeois. It was 
only during the next two years that the regime radicalized.°° 

In the Iranian Revolution of 1978-9, workers were not pivotal. Until 
mid-1978, the main operators were ‘students and intellectuals, the urban 
poor, and the modern and traditional middle classes’ that agitated against 
the regime of the Shah.“ Proletarian resistance increased only later on. 
The participation of the oil workers from the autumn was decisive: they 
deactivated the most important source of state income, and the battle 
soon ended. In January 1979, the Shah fled the country.“ 

The Polish Revolution of 1980-1 was largely driven by proletarian 
rebelliousness. The revolt began in the middle of 1980 as a wave of strikes, 
soon spreading throughout much of the country and reaching its peak in 
mid-August in the port cities of Gdansk, Gdynia, and Szczecin. With 
support from the Workers’ Defence Committee (KOR), it evolved into a 
national counterweight organization (Solidarność), gradually bringing 
about the start of ‘dual power’; many farmers supported the protest as 
well. The power and authority of the state visibly declined. Only in 
December 1981 did the situation change, when ‘order’ was restored via a 
military coup; Solidarność was suspended and martial law introduced.* 
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Looking back on the developments over the past five centuries 
reveals that, from 1917, workers figured more prominently in national 
revolutions than they had previously. Still, their role was never as great 
as the Marx—Hess—Engels hypothesis would have led us to believe. 
Nowhere did a revolution culminate in a stable society that revolved 
around the interests of workers. Admittedly, the ‘lowliest class’ — contrary 
to what Gouldner argued — sometimes did rise to power (Russia), but it 
never managed to retain this power for long. 


Two complications 


The analysis becomes still more complicated. The first complication is 
that, even in the twentieth century, there were revolutions in which 
workers remained entirely subordinate. These uprisings were led by 
communist parties that believed in the Stalinist two-stage theory — that, 
first, a bourgeois-democratic change was necessary and, then, a socialist 
(proletarian) change. The most important example of this process was 
the Chinese Revolution of 1927-49. In 1927, the Kuomintang nationalist 
party had achieved a crushing defeat of the labour movement in Shanghai 
and suppressed it through mass terror. A few years later, the Japanese 
occupation forces dismantled part of the Chinese industry, thereby 
reducing the numbers of the working class. These developments turned 
the Chinese Communist Party progressively from a proletarian into a 
military organization of peasants demanding massive agricultural reform. 
They built an expanding territorial counterforce that ultimately defeated 
the Kuomintang and established a state. Workers were completely ignored 
as social forces. When the People’s Liberation Army entered the cities, 
they urged workers not to strike or demonstrate. The following eight 
points formed the basis of their propaganda: 


1) People’s lives and property will be protected. Keep order and 
don’t listen to rumors. Looting and killing are strictly forbidden. 

2) Chinese individual commercial and industrial property will be 
protected. Private factories, banks, godowns [warehouses], 
etc., will not be touched and can continue operating. 

3) Bureaucratic capital, including factories, shops, banks, 
godowns, railways, post offices, telephone and telegraph 
installations, power plants, etc., will be taken over by the 
Liberation Army, although private shares will be respected. 
Those working in these organizations should work peacefully 
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4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


8) 


and wait for the takeover. Rewards will be given to those who 
protect property and documents; those who strike or who 
destroy will be punished. Those wishing to continue serving 
will be employed. 

Schools, hospitals, and public institutions will be protected. 
Students, teachers and all workers should protect their records. 
Anyone with ability to work will be employed. 

Except for a few major war criminals and notorious reactionaries, 
all Kuomintang officials, police and Pao-Chia workers of the 
Provincial, Municipal, and Hsien Governments will be pardoned, 
if they do not offer armed resistance. They should protect their 
records. Anyone with ability to work will be employed. 

As soon as a city is liberated, displaced soldiers should report 
immediately to the new garrison headquarters, the police 
bureau, or army authorities. Anyone surrendering his weapons 
will not be questioned. Those who hide will be punished. 

The lives and property of all foreigners will be protected. They 
must obey the laws of the Liberation Army and Democratic 
Government. No espionage or illegal actions will be allowed. 
No war criminals should be sheltered. They will be subject to 
military or civilian trial for violations. 

People in general should protect all public property and keep 
order.** 


Only after 1949 did the social and political importance of the working 
class start to grow again.** 

In several respects, the revolution in Vietnam in August 1945 
was a harbinger of the Chinese Revolution. In the years following its 
establishment in 1930, the Indochinese Communist Party had given 
extensive consideration to workers and their struggle; but, over the 
course of the 1930s, interest had shifted towards mobilizing peasants. At 
the party’s Eighth Conference in May 1941, it definitively changed course: 


It considered that ‘the preparation for insurrection is the central 
responsibility of our Party in the present period’. It called for a 
‘national liberation revolution’ and temporary postponement of the 
class struggle ... On May 19, 1941, at the conclusion of the 
conference, the Alliance for Vietnamese Independence (Viet nam 
Doc lap Dong minh Hoi), or the Viet Minh Front, was created. It was 
the organizational expression of the united front proposed by the 
Resolution of the Conference.*° 
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The coup that took place three months later focused on reforming land 
ownership, rather than on the liberation of wage labour. 

The second complication is that the revolutions of the twentieth 
century all took place in pre-industrial or industrializing countries, 
and never in fully developed capitalist societies. Some may consider this 
a coincidence; but the systematic non-manifestation of working- 
class revolutions from the bottom-up under developed capitalism suggests 
a structural reason. Although the working class (in the broad sense 
described) became very large over the course of the twentieth century, 
under the advanced conditions, it never again behaved so radically 
anywhere as in Russia in 1917 or in Bolivia in 1952. As an indication to 
the contrary, consider the events in France in May-June 1968. Research 
reveals that the revolutionary students were vastly different from the 
considerably less revolutionary workers: 


Ironically enough, Maoists, Trotskyites, and Les Temps Modernes 
have rather uncritically accepted PCF [French Communist Party] 
claims to represent the working class. They assumed that the party 
controlled the workers and could have made revolution. It is 
doubtful, though, that even a revolutionary PCF would have been 
able to convince wage earners to take power ... Wage earners 
might have desired to limit the ‘arbitrary authority of supervisory 
personnel and to slow down production rhythms, but little evidence 
exists to suggest that workers wanted to take over their factories. 
Instead, they demanded higher pay (especially for lower-paid 
personnel), a further reduction of work time, total (and not half) 
payment for days lost to strikes, a nominal recuperation of strike 
time, and—for the activists—a union presence in the factory.*° 


Another symptom of the non-manifestation of revolutions in advanced 
capitalist societies seems to be the fact, noted by Perry Anderson, that 
counter-institutions of dual power have never arisen in consolidated 
parliamentary democracies: ‘all the examples of soviets or councils so 
far have emerged out of disintegrating autocracies (Russia, Hungary, 
Austria), defeated military regimes (Germany), ascendant or overturned 
fascist states (Spain, Portugal)’.*” 


The paradox and its possible explanation 


The latter complication gives rise to a paradox: the ‘purest’ proletarian 
revolutions — those with absolute dominance by the proletariat — occurred 
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early on in capitalism. In advanced capitalism, however, under 
circumstances that, according to the Marx—Hess—Engels hypothesis, are 
supposed to be the most conducive to a proletarian revolution, they do 
not take place. How is this possible? A convincing answer will require 
much additional research and I can merely speculate about it here. I 
suspect that three factors come into play: the transition dip, deflection, 
and incorporation. 


The transition dip 


The ‘transition dip’ idea elaborates on the work of Charles Tilly and Adam 
Przeworski. Tilly asserts that states in advanced capitalist countries 
function very differently from those in the less advanced ones.** In Europe 
and North America, well into the nineteenth century (as in many less- 
developed capitalist countries nowadays), states were not clearly visible 
to ordinary people, and the occasions where they did manifest their 
presence tended to be decidedly unpleasant. In those ‘pre-advanced’ days, 
states usually maintained a system of indirect rule. They hardly ever 
intervened in the lives of ordinary people directly but, instead, had 
relatively autonomous local representatives. On the rare occasions that 
states did penetrate everyday lives, their main purpose was to take 
(money, goods, people) and almost never to give. In these circumstances, 
workers hoping to halt deteriorating conditions or even to improve 
their fates did not think first (if at all) of the state. Under ‘pre-advanced’ 
conditions, groups of workers therefore primarily devised alternatives 
without a significant role for the state. In the North Atlantic region, trade 
unions, journeymen’s associations, and the like were transnational avant 
la lettre and, in many cases, coordinated operations across national 
borders. Alternative concepts were based on autonomous cooperatives 
and on anarchist and liberal experiments.*” For ‘pre-advanced’ 
populations, the social revolution idea often exuded a broad appeal as 
well, as the state tended to be regarded as a hostile military and tax- 
collecting apparatus that had to be eliminated. 

This stage ended — at least in the North Atlantic region — during the 
extended nineteenth century as a consequence of the Napoleonic wars 
and their aftermath. The immense citizens’ armies of post-revolutionary 
France and of many other countries that followed the French example, as 
well as the rise of relatively comprehensive tax systems, made for 
qualitatively stronger state interference in everyday social relations. This 
change coincided with the transition to direct rule, in which the central 
government started to intervene far more directly in the lives of the 
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population than it had in the past. Direct rule, in turn, led to a rapid 
expansion of the purview of involvement. Non-military state expenditures 
increased exponentially. States ‘began to monitor industrial conflict and 
working conditions, install and regulate national systems of education, 
organize aid to the poor and disabled, build and maintain communication 
lines, impose tariffs for the benefit of home industries’.°° Somewhat 
parallel to this process, systems of surveillance were devised to block the 
emergence of forms of protest and resistance that might threaten states 
and their clients. 

As states began to demand more from their subjects and became 
more closely involved with them, their subjects started to expect 
something in return. Modern citizenship, which in the past had sometimes 
existed at the municipal level, became a national phenomenon concurrent 
with the rise of direct rule. Precisely during this stage, as ‘subjects’ became 
‘citizens’, national trade unions and other national labour organizations 
gradually consolidated. No longer in a position to ignore the state and no 
longer interested in immediately destroying it, they sought primarily to 
influence or even conquer it (possibly with the intention of destroying it 
at a later stage): 


In the process, organized claimants including workers and 
capitalists found themselves embedding their rights and privileges 
in the state. Establishing the right to strike, for example, not only 
defined a number of previously common worker actions (such as 
attacks on nonstrikers and scabs) as illegal, but also made the state 
the prime adjudicator of that right.” 


This, in essence, meant an enormous increase ‘in the importance of the 
[collectively useful] functions, and therefore of the functioning, of public 
administration in the daily life of the people’.°* A revolution would 
therefore completely disrupt daily life. And the changed role of the state 
considerably drove up the ‘costs’ of attempts to overthrow capitalist 
society.” As Adam Przeworski remarked: 


Suppose that socialism is potentially superior to capitalism at any 
moment of capitalist development (or at least after some threshold, 
if one believes that conditions must be ‘ripe’) but that immediate 
steps toward socialism leave workers worse off than they would 
have been had they advanced along the capitalist path ... Between 
the capitalist path and the socialist one there is a valley that must be 
traversed if workers move at any time toward socialism. If such 
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conditions indeed exist and if workers are interested in a continual 
improvement of their material welfare, then this descent will not be 
undertaken or, if it is undertaken, will not be completed by workers 
under democratic conditions. At any time workers would thus face 
a choice between climbing upward toward the best situation they 
could obtain under capitalism and a temporary deterioration of 
their conditions on the road to socialism.** 


The period of direct rule may thus have attenuated any revolutionary 
influences in the working class and stimulated the rise of movements that 
aimed to achieve reforms via the state — as a prelude to social revolution 
or as a cumulative strategy of small steps. 

It seems likely that this observation depends on long periods of 
improving living standards and a stable state-apparatus. The transition 
dip (Figure 16.2) would probably lose much of its relevance if states were 
to fall into crisis (such as in a war) and/or if the material conditions of the 
population were to deteriorate seriously. 


Consumption 


Time 0 Transition T 


Figure 16.2 The ‘transition dip’. Source: Przeworski, Capitalism and 
Social Democracy, p. 177. At any given time, workers face a choice between 
climbing upwards towards the best situation they can obtain under 
capitalism vs. a temporary deterioration of their conditions on the road 
to socialism — even if socialism is potentially superior to capitalism. 
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Deflection 


I would describe the second possible factor as ‘deflection’. By this, I mean 
that the state — even in the stage of direct rule — is not regarded as playing 
a major part in causing social, economic, political, or cultural injustice. 
There are at least three probable causes. First, under capitalism, the 
economic sphere becomes separated from the political sphere. Class 
conflicts are therefore initially situated at work sites, and are thus local 
and particularistic: 


In this respect, the organization of capitalist production itself 
resists the working class unity which capitalism is supposed 
to encourage. On the one hand, the nature of the capitalist 
economy—its national, even supra-national, character, the 
interdependence of its constituent parts, the homogenization of 
work produced by the capitalist labour-process—makes both 
necessary and possible a working class consciousness and class 
organization on a mass scale. This is the aspect of capitalism’s 
effects on class-consciousness that Marxist theory has so 
often emphasized. On the other hand, the development of this 
consciousness and this organization must take place against the 
centrifugal force of capitalist production and its ‘privatization’ of 
political issues.” 


Even very militant workers’ struggles may become detracted from their 
political and general character. 

Second, many intermediary institutions and organizations 
emerge; and, to some extent, they perform the functions of the state, 
although they do not pertain to the state or otherwise qualify as ‘semi- 
state’ apparatuses. These would include what Louis Althusser described 
as ‘ideological’ state apparatuses, such as schools, the family, religious 
institutions, and the mass media.°° They also include public transport, 
NGOs, and other non-profit organizations.” Third, racist, sexist, and 
nationalist influences may further undermine working-class unity and 
combativity.*® 


Incorporation 


The third possible factor I propose is incorporation. The Marx—Hess-— 
Engels hypothesis underestimated capitalism’s ability to incorporate 
the proletariat. Marx, as we have seen, considered the proletariat as ‘a 
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class in civil society which is not a class of civil society’.°’ Gradually, 
however, the proletariat has become a part of civil society. At least two 
influences probably played a role in this process, starting with the 
political incorporation of the proletariat, partly also resulting from the 
efforts of labour movements. In the British case, Bert Moorhouse has 
argued that: 


... the majority of the ruling class believed that incorporation was 
necessary to bind the masses to the prevailing system but also 
wanted such integration to be constrained and channeled so that, 
though institutional forms might change, and could be promoted as 
having changed, the differential distribution of power in society 
would remain unaltered.” 


The second influence facilitating proletarians’ integration into civil 
society was their incorporation as consumers. It is true that Marx, in his 
Grundrisse, drew our attention to the capitalist’s attempts to spur the 
workers ‘on to consumption, to endow his commodities with new 
attractions, to talk the workers into feeling new needs, etc.’, but nowhere 
does he evince the idea that he understood the huge implications of the 
proletariat’s golden chains.°' Consumption’s seductive power culminated 
in the relations of production and consumption (sometimes called 
‘Fordist’) whereby working-class families not only produce and reproduce 
labour-power to be hired-out but also operate simultaneously as units of 
individualized mass consumption, purchasing many of the consumer 
goods they produce within a system that permits capital to expand and 
workers’ material standards of living to improve. The ideology of 
consumerism made them (partly) consumption-driven. As Richard Wolff 
wrote on the US: 


They had to define themselves as above all ‘consumers’ who willingly 
suffered the ‘disutility’ of labor to acquire the ‘utilities’ embodied in 
consumption ... The advertising that pervades every aspect of life 
relentlessly popularizes this interpellation ... The ‘manipulation’ of 
the masses entailed in such consumerism was possible because it 
‘latched onto’ something real enough in workers’ lives: the need for 
a compensation, rationale, and justification for ... their alienated 
and exhausting labor.” 


The combined effect of the transition dip, deflection, and incorporation 
probably explains why revolutions have not occurred in advanced 
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capitalist countries. Deflection and incorporation were considerably less 
important in the so-called ‘socialist’ societies of Eastern Europe. This may 
explain why revolutions in which workers were sometimes pivotal did 
occur there; there was no separation of the political and the economic 
spheres, and intermediary institutions and organizations were mostly 
absent, as were political incorporation and the possibilities for 
consumerism. 

All in all, ‘workers’ revolutions’ are much more complicated than is 
often assumed. One gets the impression that Karl Marx, Moses Hess, and 
Friedrich Engels — impressed by the West European workers’ revolts of the 
1830s and 40s - first proclaimed the wage-labouring class to be the 
revolutionary subject on philosophical grounds, and then collected 
arguments that were partly of an ad-hoc nature.® The outcome was a 
theory of the working class that has been partly refuted by historical 
experience. The Marx—Hess-Engels hypothesis clearly did not anticipate 
the seductive and deceptive powers of advanced capitalism. My own 
exploration of these powers remains highly speculative, and, in my 
defence, I can only share the insight of Pierre Bourdieu that ‘an obvious 
fault is better than a hidden error’. 
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1/ 
1968: the enigma of simultaneity 


When we understand ‘1968’ as a code for the rebellious period between 
approximately 1966 and 1975, then we also understand that it was not 
only about an international wave of student rebellions but also of 
important forms of workers’ struggles. Sometimes, these expressions of 
protest worked together, and sometimes they didn’t. The most well- 
known example of a coalition of workers and students is what happened 
in Paris in May and June of 1968. The students there were able to weaken 
state power with their rebellion, which, in turn, initiated the biggest wave 
of strikes in the history of France. In Argentina, radicalization took place 
more or less at the same time within universities and factories. The climax 
was reached with the workers’ uprising in Cordoba in May of 1969. In 
Italy, in the ‘Hot Fall’ of 1969, a coalition between workers and students 
was formed. And, in 1974-5, the protests against Burma’s Ne Win 
government were carried out by a coalition of workers and students.! 
Furthermore, in various parts of the world, there was a whole array 
of mass protests, in which workers and students articulated their 
discontent without significant support from each other. The large uprising 
in Karachi in 1972, in which part of the city became a liberated zone, was 
an overwhelmingly proletarian matter (beforehand, from October 1968 
to March 1969, there had been powerful student protests), whereas the 
suppression of the military coup in Thailand in 1974 largely resulted from 
the resistance of the students.” 

Of course, workers’ and student protests both had long prior histories. 
Radical workers’ resistance can, when defined narrowly, boast hundreds of 
years of prior history and has appeared in different forms: from Luddism in 
England, Anatolia, Brazil, and South China to experiments with workers’ 
councils in Petersburg, the Ruhr region, and Tehran. Rebellious students 
have participated in anticolonial struggles in India as well as in overthrow- 
ing regimes in Cuba (1933, 1959), Guatemala (1944), Venezuela (1958), 
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and Bolivia (1964). In ‘1968’, both of these traditions reached their climax, 
whereby, sometimes, they interacted more and sometimes less. 

Naturally, the question that involuntarily poses itself is: where there 
was synchrony, how can it be explained? In this chapter, I cannot give an 
exhaustive answer to this question. At most, I will offer food for thought 
for a very necessary further discussion.* I see five logical possibilities. 
First, it may be a coincidence, as, according to the motto of Leonardo 
Sciascia, the only things that are certain in this world are coincidences. 
Second, the Zeitgeist may have changed in an unexplainable way. Third, we 
can look for the cause in structural causes, such as the shifts in the world 
economy, that trigger specific changes at the same time in multiple 
countries. Fourth, ‘external’ events — like the Cuban Revolution, the Chinese 
Cultural Revolution, the Prague Spring, the Vietnamese Tet Offensive, or 
the very violent suppression of the Mexican student protests of 1968 
(Figure 17.1) —- may have served as sources of inspiration on a number of 
continents. Fifth, it is possible that contacts between movements in different 
countries encouraged synchrony. The first option seems very unlikely to 
me. The second is intellectually unsatisfactory. I would like to propose 
looking at the other three explanations first. I suspect that, when combined, 
they can help us to understand ‘1968’ on a world scale. 

But, first, let us look at the large structural changes that can possibly 
offer part of the explanation. Without a doubt, the impetuous growth of 


Figure 17.1 M8 Greyhounds (armoured vehicles) at the Zócalo (main 
square) of Mexico City, 28 August 1968. Photographer: Cel-li. Public 
domain, https://bit.ly/3rDT8vz. 
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Table 17.1 Average per capita gross national product in different world 
regions (in international dollars, 1990) for a total of 56 countries, 
1950-73. 


1950 1973 | Growth 


(%) 
Western Europe (12 countries) 5,513 11,694 212 
Settler colonies (Australia, Canada, 8,083 12,828 171 


New Zealand, USA) 
Southern Europe (Greece, Ireland [!], | 2,259 6,770 300 
Portugal, Spain, Turkey) 


Eastern Europe (seven countries) 2,235 5,289 236 
Latin America (seven countries) 3,478 5,017 144 
Asia (11 countries) 863 2,442 282 
Africa (10 countries) 893 1,332 149 


Source: Maddison, Monitoring the World Economy, pp. 23-4. 


the world economy after 1945 — and especially since around 1950 - 
influenced worldwide developments. This growth did not only take 
place in the ‘core’ of the world system. It also appeared on the periphery 
(Table 17.1). 

Large parts of the capitalist world underwent a process of 
expansion, and parts of the formerly underdeveloped world gained 
certain ‘modern’ capitalist traits. This did not do away with the funda- 
mental differences between the core and the periphery. However, it did 
lead industrial working classes to emerge in other parts of the world, as 
well as trade unions and other labour organizations to develop. 

A significant aspect of this growth, which culminated in a worldwide 
economic recession in 1973-4, was that it began to stagnate towards the 
end of the 1960s. Historical experience teaches us that the final phases of 
long growth periods are often accompanied by more intensive class struggle. 
Ernesto Screpanti suggested that three large international strike waves took 
place on a world scale in the years 1869-75, 1910-20, and 1968-74, all of 
which came at the end of long periods of economic growth. He explains this 
phenomenon as follows: ‘the tension provoked by growth will be suppressed 
but accumulated for a long time; it will then break out periodically either as 
a direct consequence of strong compression, as in a Diesel engine, or in 
response to an external spark, as in a normal combustion engine’.* 

A second structural factor is related in part, but not completely, to 
the process of capital accumulation — to be precise, to the expansion of 
mass education in general and, specifically, to higher (tertiary) education. 
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Table 17.2 Average participation of relevant age groups in primary, 
secondary, and tertiary education, 1950-70. 


1950 1960 1970 Number of 
(%) (%) (%) countries 

Primary education 

All countries 58 71 83 117 

Richer countries 90 98 102 51 

Poorer countries 37 53 72 56 
Secondary education 

All countries 12.7 21.5 30.5 102 

Richer countries 21.3 35.8 46.4 49 

Poorer countries 5.3 9.4 17 46 
Tertiary education 

All countries 1.4 2.8 5.3 109 

Richer countries 2.6 5.2 9.2 46 

Poorer countries 0.6 1,2 2.6 55 


Source: Meyer, Ramirez, Rubinson & Boli-Bennett, ‘The world educational revolution’, 244. 


Primary education was already almost universal in the core countries of 
the world system around 1870. After 1945, it expanded relatively evenly 
and at a faster rate across the globe.’ In the wake of this trend, the relative 
number of students and school students increased throughout the 
world — even reaching the poorest countries (Table 17.2). 

This expansion of education is so general that every explanation 
based on factors such as economic growth or ‘social modernization’ can 
be considered refuted. ‘Higher-educational enrollment rates increased 
many times in countries that varied greatly in economic resources or 
modernization.’ Whatever the reason(s) may be, the expansion of higher 
education certainly must have had an influence on the emergence of the 
student protests that spread throughout large parts of the world during 
the 1960s and 1970s. Solely the fact that there were so many students 
must have had, as Victor Kiernan phrased it, a ‘transformative influence’: 
‘Youth feels able to act on its own because it has a mass basis of its own. 
Young people now felt capable to act themselves, as they had their own 
mass base.” Thereby, and also as a result of the impetuous growth of the 
economy, which sometimes led to a considerable rise in purchasing 
power, an autonomous youth culture with its own musical and visual 
language developed for the first time in history. 

Wherever the number of students grew — especially of those not 
from an elite background — a ‘trade union consciousness’ grew as well. 
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In many places, this, in turn, led to the establishment of organizations 
that represented students’ interests. The French students, who proclaimed 
that they were ‘young intellectual workers’ in 1946 and, as a consequence, 
founded the Union nationale des étudiants de France (UNEF), started 
quite early on, when one considers the international context. However, 
their example was followed by many, including in the Global South.® 
‘Because the university system is an import from the West, the idea of 
student unions and student organizations was imported along with it.” 

The process of decolonization, as it developed after World War II 
and especially in the early 1960s, constitutes a third structural factor 
(Table 17.3).1° 

The struggle for independence, especially in Asia and Africa, 
announced a new era of autonomy; it now seemed possible to overcome 
societal injustice on a global level. Precisely because so many countries 
managed to achieve independence in the first decades after World 
War II, attempts coming from the metropolises to maintain colonial 
and neocolonial domination were met with outrage — first and foremost, 


Table 17.3 Formal independence of colonies, 1946-70. 


Period Countries Number of 
Countries 
1946-50 | Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, India, Pakistan, 9 
Ceylon, Burma, Israel, Indonesia 
1951-55 | Libya, Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam 4 
1956-60 | Morocco, Sudan, Tunisia, Malaya, Ghana, 24 


Guinea, Cyprus, Cameroon, Central African 
Republic, Chad, Kongo-Brazzaville, 
Kongo-Leopoldville, Dahomey, Gabon, 
Ivory Coast, Republic of Malagasy, Mali, 
Mauritania, Niger, Nigeria, Senegal, 
Somalia, Togo, [Upper Volta] 

1961-65 | Kuwait, Sierra Leone, Tanganyika, 17 
Burundi, Algeria, Rwanda, Uganda, 
Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago, Malaysia, 
Kenya, Zanzibar, Malta, Malawi, Zambia, 
Gambia, Maldives 

1966-70 | Botswana, Lesotho, Barbados, Guyana, 10 
South Yemen, Equatorial Guinea, 
Swaziland, Mauritius, Fiji, Tonga 


Source: Abernethy, Dynamics of Global Dominance, pp. 140-1. 
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of course, the US intervention in Vietnam but also the so-called ‘Congo 
crisis’ and the premeditated murder of Patrice Lumumba (1961) that was 
supported by the CIA; the counterrevolutionary efforts of the US, in Brazil 
or Guyana, for instance; and the attempts of the Portuguese colonizers to 
maintain power in Angola, Guinea Bissau, and Mozambique." 

Alongside all these structural influences, ‘external’ events also 
inspired workers and students, as they seemed to show that very different 
forms of politics were possible than those that had been assumed to be 
natural. The Cuban Revolution from 1959 to 1960 was very influential, 
especially in Latin America and the Caribbean, but also in other parts of 
the world. In Cuba, a group of revolutionaries (partly operating against 
the will of the Communist Party) had been able to overthrow a dictatorial 
system. They sought to establish a new, radically democratic society. 
Fidelismo gained supporters at universities from Chile to Mexico and 
became the ‘hope of all non-privileged [people]’ in Latin America.” 
Seemingly everywhere, there was much sympathy for the island that had 
been able to remove itself from the shackles of the western superpower in 
such a bold way. The Cuban Government also disseminated its ideas 
proactively, not solely via the news agency Prensa Latina but also with the 
efforts of Che Guevara to create ‘many Vietnams’.’” 

The Chinese Great Cultural Revolution (1966-9), which was 
actually not much more than a youth movement with terrorist tendencies 
that had been manipulated by a faction within the party, was influential 
on a global scale. Many were willing to believe the official rhetoric, 
according to which the nature of the struggle was anti-bureaucratic and 
was meant to save China from post-revolutionary solidification, which 
was what had led the Soviet Union, among others, to degenerate. In 
addition, Maoist trends developed in many countries. Sometimes, Maoist 
parties were established in a strict sense. Mostly, however, loosely 
organized, spontaneous movements came about." In 1968, the ‘year of 
marvels’, two influential events took place. First, the ‘Prague Spring’, 
which seemed to be leading to ‘socialism with a human face’ — until the 
Warsaw Pact sent tanks in August of the same year. Second, a number of 
months later, the Tet Offensive of the National Liberation Front and North 
Vietnamese troops led to serious losses among the US troops in South 
Vietnam. 

The last factor that needs to be analysed is how movements and 
organizations learned from each other. During the 1960s, both on the 
periphery and in the metropolises of the world system, parts of the 
working classes became conscious of the fact that the ‘new international 
division of labour’ was leading to deindustrialization in countries with 
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high wages and industrialization in the ‘third world’. More or less at the 
same time as this trend, multinational corporations were quickly 
becoming more important. The economic cycles in different countries 
around the world synchronized increasingly, thereby no longer weakening 
each other but, on the contrary, strengthening each other.’° Against this 
backdrop, the exchange of information among the rank-and-file of the 
workers’ groups increased steadily. Worldwide committees were founded 
in multinational corporations, which (usually unsuccessfully) organized 
the cross-border representation of interests.’’ For the first time, trade- 
union actions were organized and carried out in multiple countries at the 
same time, such as in 1969, during the conflict between the International 
Federation of Chemical and General Workers’ Unions (ICF) and the 
multinational glass corporation Saint-Gobain, and in 1972 when struggles 
took place contemporaneously against Akzo/Enka Glanzstoff in the 
Netherlands (Breda) and West Germany (Wuppertal).‘® 

The communication between radical students in the North Atlantic 
region became even more well-known than these important manifestations 
of international workers’ solidarity. Types of actions such as teach-ins 
spread from the US to Western Europe while leading activists got in touch 
with each other and led strategic debates. These examples also spread 
beyond the wealthy West. In South Africa, for example, where black 
students were relegated to separate universities under apartheid, the Civil 
Rights Movement in the US as well as the student protests in the northern 
hemisphere served as radical inspirations.” The students from the Global 
South that studied in the metropolises played a special role. They often 
took up radical ideas and translated them into the context of their country 
of origin. Bahru Zewde, for instance, showed how Ethiopian students in 
Europe and North America took up revolutionary ideas, which gave them 
a theoretical advantage and a different point of view from those who 
didn’t study abroad, which triggered substantial political conflicts in the 
Ethiopian movement.”° 

The interplay between the three originally delineated factors can 
more or less explain why so many students’ and workers’ protests took 
place on different continents at the end of the 1960s and the beginning of 
the 1970s. However, this rough outline immediately leads to numerous 
further questions. First, it remains unclear why, regardless of the global 
character of resistance, there are some countries in which no protests 
of particular importance arose. An answer to this question would probably 
have to refer to aspects such as insufficient ‘resources’ able to take 
advantage of the protests, extensive state repression, and weak integration 
of the national society into the world system. 
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Second, the political tendency of the student protests requires a 
more precise explanation. The fact that the workers’ protests had a 
leftist orientation was not very surprising. However, against the 
backdrop of the earlier right-wing, even fascist, protests at universities, 
the leftist orientation of the student protests was remarkable. The 
growing number of students may have played a role.*! But perhaps 
the most important question is under which circumstances coalitions 
between students and workers were possible and under which 
circumstances they were not. 

Multiple elements appear to be important in order to answer the 
last question. Although the number of students was rather large in 
most countries around 1970 (Table 17.2), the working class had 
not yet become extensive everywhere. And, in the case that such 
a working class existed, it didn’t always have access to developed 
means of communication and organizational structures. This was 
especially true in a number of African and Asian countries, in which 
the workers’ movements were only just emerging. Kalman Silvert’s 
observation that the political activities of students were the most 
effective in countries in which the institutional infrastructure was 
weak and potentially more powerful groups were not organized can 
be noted in this context.” The social background of the student 
population was most probably important. Josef Silverstein concluded 
from a comparison of student protests in Thailand, Burma/Myanmar, 
Malaysia, and Singapore that the social composition of the student 
body had a large influence when it came to the issues that the student 
movement dealt with: 


Where the majority of students are drawn from urban areas and 
come from the upper levels of society, protest is likely to be over 
educational and job issues; where students are drawn from the 
poorer levels of society (and especially from the rural areas), they 
are likely to favor involvement in issues which support social and 
economic change.” 


In other words, to the extent to which students are of ‘lower’ descent, 
they will be more likely to take up issues that are important for 
workers. And, ultimately, the structure of the workers’ organizations 
also seems to have an influence. Presumably, very strongly and 
hierarchically structured trade unions act less sympathetically towards 
a collaboration with students than weak and less hierarchical 
organizations do.** 
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Epilogue: global labour history and 
the crisis of workers’ movements 


Boldness is the beginning of action; chance determines the end. 
Democritus 


The paradox 


One of the great paradoxes of the current era is that the world’s working 
class continues to grow, while, at the same time, many labour movements 
are experiencing a crisis. The percentage of pure wage dependents 
(‘employees’) rose between 1991 and 2019 from 44 to 53 per cent of the 
global labour force.‘ In that sense, we see an ongoing proletarianization 
that has progressed the most in the advanced capitalist countries. It is 
estimated that, in developed economies, wage-earners represent around 
90 per cent of total employment. In developing and emerging economies, 
employees may, however, represent as little as 30 per cent or less of total 
employment.’ The actual world’s working class is, of course, considerably 
more numerous than the number of employees; in any case, contributing 
family members and most of the unemployed should be added to this 
figure, as well as an unknown share of the own-account workers that, in 
fact, consists of false self-employed — that is, those who are formally self- 
employed but actually have only one or two main clients and are therefore 
directly dependent on them. Those performing domestic subsistence 
labour (largely women) and thereby enabling employees and others to 
offer their labour capacity on the labour market are also part of the 
working class. 

Paralleling this trend, ever greater numbers of workers worldwide 
maintain direct economic contacts with one another, even though many 
are probably unaware of this. Goods manufactured in one country are 
increasingly assembled from components produced in other countries, 
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which, in turn, contain subcomponents made in still other countries. This 
process — also known as ‘slicing up’ or ‘unbundling’ supply chains — started 
at about the same time in North America and East Asia in the 1960s—70s, 
followed somewhat later by Europe.’ As a result, a growing share of 
employees has become part of global supply chains. The ILO’s World 
Economic and Social Outlook 2015 report estimated that: 


...in 40 countries representing 85 per cent of world gross domestic 
product and covering approximately two-thirds of the global 
labour force, the number of global supply chain-related jobs 
increased by 157 million or 53 per cent between 1995 and 2013, 
resulting in a total of 453 million global supply chain-related jobs 
in 2013.4 


A final factor intensifying economic connections between workers from 
different parts of the world is migration. The proportion of international 
migrants in the world population increased from 2.8 per cent to 3.5 per 
cent between 2000 and 2020.° According to a study by the World Bank, 
the proportion of world migration attributable to South—North migration 
rose from 16 per cent to 37 per cent between 1960 and 2000. At the 
same time, the share of North—North, North-South, and South-South 
migrations declined. Moreover, migrants — increasingly, women — ‘widen 
their destination choices ... For example, migrants from East Asia and 
Pacific who once migrated elsewhere within the region now constitute 
sizable communities across the world. An increasing number of Africans 
make their homes in Europe and the United States’.° 

The absolute and relative growth of the global working class and its 
increasing interconnectedness might suggest that the world labour 
movement is growing stronger. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Traditional labour movements are in trouble almost everywhere.’ They 
have been severely enfeebled by the political and economic changes of the 
last forty years. Their core consists of three forms of social movement 
organizations: cooperatives, trade unions, and workers’ parties. All three 
organizational types are currently in decline, though this is an uneven 
development with vast differences between countries and regions. 

Since the 1940s or 50s, the consumer cooperatives, like all 
businesses under capitalism, were increasingly forced to centralize and to 
concentrate capital, due to improved transportation facilities and new 
retail forms. This trend manifested itself partly in the declining number 
of cooperatives and also in the increasing membership strength per 
cooperative unit. Often, the average age of members rose, as elderly 
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members remained loyal to their cooperatives, and younger ones failed to 
materialize. 

Independent mass trade unions had their origin in the nineteenth 
century and continue to exist today in large parts of the world — although 
there are also major regions where they have almost no influence. 
The most striking example of a fast-growing capitalist economy without 
independent trade unions is the People’s Republic of China. It hosts the 
world’s largest workers’ organization, the All-China Federation of Trade 
Unions (ACFTU) with more than 300 million members; but, rather than 
being an independent union, it is a transmission belt for the Chinese 
Communist Party.’ 

In most countries with independent workers’ organizations, union 
density (union members as a percentage of the total labour force) 
generally has been declining. On a global scale, union density is almost 
insignificant. Independent trade unions organize only a small percentage 
of their target group worldwide, and the majority of them live in the 
relatively wealthy North Atlantic region. By far the most important global 
umbrella organization is the ITUC, founded in 2006 as a merger of two 
older organizations, the secular reform-oriented ICFTU and the Christian 
World Confederation of Labour. In 2014, the ITUC estimated that about 
200 million workers worldwide belonged to trade unions (excluding 
those of China’s), and that 176 million of these were organized in the 
ITUC." The ITUC also estimated that the total global workforce in 2014 
was roughly 2.9 billion (of whom 1.2 billion were active in the informal 
economy). Therefore, global union density amounted to no more than 
7 per cent (200 million as a percentage of 2.9 billion).'' Since then, 
unions in most parts of the world have continued to lose members, so that 
global union density may, as of 2023, be approaching 6 per cent! 

Labour, Social Democratic, and Communist parties are generally 
considered to be political representatives of the working class. The oldest 
parties, the Social Democrats and Labour, are not doing very well 
electorally. Table 18.1 indicates that, of the 18 parties listed, 13 reached 
their apex before 1990, while Spain, Portugal, and Brazil did so later 
(early twenty-first century). Only Canada’s social democratic party has 
been faring relatively well during the last decade. 

Communist parties in non-communist countries are the second 
major political form. The large majority of them was born or grew 
significantly in three waves: during the five years from mid-1918 to 1923, 
in the aftermath of the October Revolution; in the 1930s, as a response 
to the economic depression; and during and immediately after World 
War II. Some parties still have a rather solid, albeit often small, base, such 
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as those in Portugal, Spain, and Greece. These parties all developed under 
right-wing dictatorships and are characterized by their intransigence. 
Similarly, the South African Communist Party seems still to have a 
significant influence on the African National Congress’s politics. But, for 
most parties, the high point was in the 1940s. Now, many Communist 
parties are having a hard time. In quite a few countries, they have been 
dissolved following electoral decline, internal rifts, or bankruptcy. 
This has been the case, for example, in Britain (dissolved 1991), Italy 
(disbanded 1991), Finland (bankrupt 1992), and Brazil (internal coup 
and split 1992). Other parties have gone through mergers, such as in 
Mexico (founding of the Unified Socialist Party, 1981), Denmark (formation 
of the Red-Green Alliance, 1989), and the Netherlands (founding of the 
Green Left Party in 1989). Even the CPI-M (the Communist Party of 
India—Marxist) in West Bengal, which received a majority of the votes in 
a whole series of elections from the 1970s until 2011, has now been 
reduced to a minor player because of widespread resistance to its violent 
neoliberal policies. 

All in all, the foregoing seems to suggest three things: on a world 
scale, consumer cooperatives have either not been doing well or they 
have morphed into retail industries without members democratically 
controlling the business. Trade unions are not only a weak force but 
their power is also decreasing; and, in many countries, trade unions 
have lost their allies, the workers’ parties — either because these parties 
have disappeared or because they have adopted a variant of 
neoliberalism. As a consequence, INGOs and NGOs have partly 
shouldered activities that traditionally would have been the 
responsibility of the international trade union movement, such as the 
struggle to regulate and abolish child labour. The downturn of labour 
movements seems to be almost all-pervading. 


A great cycle 


This crisis appears to mark the end of a long cycle. Following a prelude 
that began in the fourteenth century, countless efforts at self-organization 
and political articulation of labour interests have been observed from the 
eighteenth century, peaking inter alia with the revolutions in Haiti, 
Russia, and Bolivia and the rise of powerful labour organizations in parts 
of the Americas, Europe, Southern Africa, East Asia, and the western 
Pacific. Of course, this advance has not consisted exclusively of successes, 
and the defeats may even have outnumbered the victories. For a long 
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time, however, the general trend seemed to be one of improvement: 
‘tomorrow the International will be the human race’. 

The different efforts, however, mainly appear to be at an impasse — 
in some cases, stagnating very rapidly and in others more gradually. 
Anarchism among workers and small farmers thrived between roughly 
1860 and 1940, reaching its heyday globally in the decades preceding 
World War I. The significant lifespan of revolutionary syndicalism, viewed 
globally, was between 1900 and 1940. Consumer cooperatives controlled 
by their members emerged in the first half of the nineteenth century and 
then declined from the 1950s. During the early decades of the twentieth 
century, the breakthrough of the trade-union movement began, climaxing 
in the 1950s-—80s. ‘Real socialist’ attempts in the Soviet Union, Eastern 
Europe, China, and Southeast Asia ultimately led to capitalist societies. 
Many of the communist parties in other countries have disappeared, 
and most social-democratic and Labour parties have veered off their 
political course. 

At the same time, the labour movements in the South, on average, 
remained considerably weaker than their Northern counterparts. While 
pockets of trade-union power admittedly emerged, union density was 
generally rather low and is in decline. In the case of countries with 
relatively powerful unions, the density declined, for instance in Brazil, 
from 28.3 to 16.6 between 2000 and 2013, and in India from 13.8 in 2004 
to 9.8 in 2012 — keeping in mind that such figures ordinarily reflect only 
the formal sector and that the informal sector is much larger by 
comparison (in India, about 8 versus 92 per cent). And, as far as workers’ 
parties are concerned, the situation in the South is grimmer still. Eric 
Hobsbawm noted that, since World War II, ‘hardly any such parties have 
emerged out of the working classes, notably in the so-called “Third 
World”’.* The exception proving the rule was the Brazilian Workers’ 
Party, launched in 1980; at its peak in 2014, it received nearly 17 per cent 
of the votes cast." 

Critical analysis of this great cycle — specifically in combination 
with the continuously growing global working class — is a challenge of 
enormous scholarly and political interest, especially because, in many 
countries, the decline coincides with a revival of the radical right, 
which presents itself as an alternative to the traditional workers’ 
organizations.'* The perspective offered by global labour history appears 
perfectly suited to this task. The worldwide simultaneity of the crisis in 
the movements suggests that the cause lies not primarily in the errors of 
organizational leadership, but that more general factors have been 
decisive. A convincing explanation is probably discernible only if we 
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examine the long-term development of global capitalism, possibly 
revolving around two questions: 


e How can we explain the (uneven) rise, heyday, and relative decline 
of the labour movements in the Global North (the advanced 
capitalist countries) in the years 1860-1980? 

e Why did the spread of capitalism to the Global South after World 
War II largely result in different types of labour movements than in 
the Global North? 


These questions are, of course, very schematic and insufficiently nuanced. 
Indisputably, the movements in the North still achieve occasional 
victories; and, in some fields, the movements in the South followed the 
same logic of development as in the North. Still, differences between 
North and South remain evident. Every historical comparison is, to some 
degree, based on simplifications. Almost continuously we face 
‘overdetermined’ complex phenomena, in which independent variables 
outnumber instances. As a consequence, there may be several explanations 
for a phenomenon, and this opens the door to controversies that cannot 
be settled by research." 

I suspect that diachronic comparisons may offer preliminary clues. 
This idea is perhaps best illustrated by two examples: mass migration and 
underemployment; and the return of merchant capital. 


Mass migration and underemployment 


The consolidation of the labour movement was made possible, in part, 
by the enormous migration wave from Europe to the Americas and 
other parts of the world in the long nineteenth century. Mass migration 
reduced the relative overpopulation in Europe. As a result, the total 
population in all 14 of its countries grew by approximately 93 million 
between c. 1850 and c. 1910, while, in the same period, over one-third 
of this figure — about 32 million people - emigrated. This probably 
served as a safety valve. Fritz Sternberg has already suggested that 
European mass emigration ‘opened up an important channel through 
which the European reserve armies could pour away, and it diminished 
social antagonisms’.'° And Albert Hirschman suspected that ‘[t]he 
history of Europe in the nineteenth century would probably have 
been either far more turbulent or far more repressive and the trend 
towards representative government much more halting, had it not been 
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possible for millions of people to emigrate towards the United States 
and elsewhere’.'’ 

A different situation prevailed in the Global South. Many people 
migrated from China and British India during the same period, although in 
numbers representing a far smaller share of their respective populations. 
Moreover, Asian and European migration flows remained separate. As a 
result, ‘the metropolis could use the labour reserves located in the periphery 
for its systemic economic stability even while achieving a degree of social 
stability within its own frontiers’.'° 

During the rise of the second international division of labour after 
1945, the situation in the Global South did not change in that respect. India 
illustrates this point. In 1951, the country had 361 million inhabitants; and 
in 2011, it had 1,211 million: 850 million more. Relieving the labour- 
market pressure in equal measure to the corresponding reduction in 
Western Europe would have required net emigration of over 280 million 
people. Although total figures over the entire period are unavailable, the 
actual number of Indian emigrants must have been considerably lower 
during those 60 years: in 2010, the diaspora was 21.7 million and the 
number of Indian emigrants 11.0 million, yielding a total of 32.7 million 
Indians abroad.” In short, the early industrializers had proportionately 
fewer people to absorb. 

Understandably, therefore, underemployment became widespread, 
especially in Africa, Asia, and Latin America. Gallup, the American 
management consulting company, has shared some interesting observations 
about this. Its global surveys reveal that, in 2014 and 2016, 32 per cent of 
residents aged 23 to 65 across 155 countries had so-called ‘good jobs’ — 
meaning that they worked at least 30 hours per week for an employer. 
Gallup believes that a large share of all other workers — half of the self- 
employed and people who work part-time but want full-time work — should 
be added to the unemployment figures, which would yield a total of roughly 
33 per cent currently unemployed or underemployed.” 

Under these circumstances, many tried-and-tested methods from 
the first stage of the labour movement proved ineffective. Decades ago, 
Adolf Sturmthal observed, with respect to the Global South: 


Effective unions have rarely if ever been organized by ‘non- 
committed’ workers, i.e., casual workers who change jobs frequently, 
return periodically to their native village, and have no specific 
industrial skill, even of a very simple kind. In most (though by no 
means all) newly industrializing countries, large excess supplies of 
common labor are available for nonagricultural work. Not only are 
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unskilled workers rarely capable of forming unions of their own 
under such conditions; if they succeed in doing so, their unions have 
little or no bargaining power.”! 


Collective bargaining thus became exceptionally difficult when workers 
constantly changed employers and were sometimes also forced to earn 
their living through self-employment. For a genuine collective-bargaining 
system to work, there are preconditions that are not found in many 
countries, including ‘a legal and political system permitting the existence 
and functioning of reasonably free labor organizations’ and the requirement 
that ‘unions be more or less stable, reasonably well organized, and fairly 
evenly matched with the employers in bargaining strength’. This also 
complicated the establishment of large workers’ parties. 


The return of merchant capital 


This uneven development was further complicated by major changes 
relating to capital. Trends that had been clearly visible before World War I 
were interrupted for over half a century and are starting to reappear. ‘The 
entire period from 1929 until the 1970s constitutes a significant divergence 
from the trends unleashed by the industrial and transportation revolution 
of the nineteenth century. The post-1970s period returned the world to 
nineteenth-century trends and their associated financial turbulence.” 

One aspect I would like to highlight here is the return of merchant 
capital. I am referring to three processes. The first is the rise of retailers 
with unprecedented power, such as Amazon, eBay, IKEA, Aldi, and 
Walmart — the largest private employer in the world, accounting for 
2.2 million employees. According to Vamsi Vakulabharana: 


.. most of the retail giant corporations that are now dominant 
emerged in the late 1950s and 1960s ... and consolidated themselves 
in the 1970s or later. Initially, these firms were family establishments 
and then by the 1970s, as capital had become footloose due to the 
profitability crisis, they went public and started raising capital from 
the stock markets and interest-bearing capital. As they grew in size, 
and as workers began to face the dismantling of various welfare- 
related institutions that led to declines in real wages, there was need 
for anew market for cheap consumer goods sourced from across the 
globe for (especially American working class) consumers at 
relatively low prices.”* 
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Second, the putting-out systems are returning with new methods and are 
sometimes investing vast sums of money. In 1996, for example, Volkswagen 
(VW) opened a new branch in the Brazilian municipality of Resende, which 
it called ‘the factory of the future’. Every day, 4,500 people produce 
240 trucks and buses. What makes Volkswagen Caminhões e Ônibus special 
is that VW itself does next to nothing in Resende. The corporation owns the 
buildings, provides the equipment, and checks the quality of the final 
output. But the actual work of construction or assembly of subcontracted 
parts is being done by labourers hired by six contractors who are combined 
in a so-called Modular Consortium. We were already familiar with this type 
of ‘arm’s-length outsourcing’ from the garment and shoe industry, but it is 
also becoming increasingly commonplace in very different sectors, such as 
in aircraft manufacturing (Boeing). The main difference compared to 
many putting-out systems in the nineteenth century and earlier is that, 
nowadays, in some cases, the core enterprise provides not only circulating 
capital (raw materials, etc.) but also fixed capital in the form of buildings 
and machines. 

Finally, the third trend is the well-known financialization — the 
increasing power of the financial sector (in Marx’s terms: mercantile 
money and interest-bearing capital). The economic power of banks and 
insurance companies has increased enormously, and the short-term 
interests of shareholders often weigh more heavily than the long-term 
interests of enterprises, let alone care and respect for the workforce. 
A recent Dutch study of 698 West European publicly traded companies 
revealed that only 139 of them — 20 per cent — applied more than solely 
financial success indicators.”° 

Naturally, all these developments articulate important shifts in 
global capitalism. The growing influence of merchant and money 
capital has changed the balance of power within the capitalist class. 
Productive (industrial) capital is often no longer dominant and has become 
subordinate. The power of trade unions, where they are allowed to operate, 
is weakened by this development, since they are often much stronger in the 
productive than in the mercantile and financial sectors. In addition, there 
is the aforementioned transnationalization of labour processes. As a 
consequence, transport (logistics) has grown explosively as well. 


A second cycle? 


The above remarks are merely initial suggestions that point to areas for 
further research. The ‘great cycle’ needs to be studied in depth as a 
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cohesive unit to discover what the results and prospects of labour 
movements are. Why could certain results be achieved, and others not? 
Why did certain failures and defeats happen? Obtaining such insights is 
not an antiquarian exercise. If a second great cycle emerges, historical 
research might help avert mistakes. Such research may build on the 
provisional results of the global labour history project. 

A second ‘great cycle’ is by no means inconceivable. This may be 
assumed for several reasons. Class conflicts will not diminish, and workers 
all over the world will continue to feel the ever-present need for effective 
organizations and forms of struggle. Even the influence of right-wing 
movements that has grown among the world’s working class is an indirect 
and somewhat perverse indication to this effect. Many poor people are 
drawn into such movements, in all their variants — from the Pentecostalist 
movements of Latin America and Sub-Saharan Africa, to Salafism in 
North Africa, the Middle East, and Central Asia. Historian Sabyasachi 
Bhattacharya called this trend the ‘vernacularization of labour politics’; it 
gives rise to ‘solidarity of people with a common cause which may be 
social or cultural or sometimes regressively religious; the solidarity thus 
obtained can be and is used to pursue an agenda that runs parallel with 
or replaces the trade unions’ agenda.” 

Ongoing efforts at self-organization are emerging everywhere. In 
India, on 8 and 9 January 2019, 150 million workers across the country 
went on strike for a list of demands including a national minimum 
wage, universal food security, and equal pay for equal work. In China, 
the labour shortages that began to emerge from 2004 led to a rapid 
growth of workers’ protests, which have ‘not only increased in number 
but have shifted focus from a reactive response to labour rights 
violations towards more proactive demands for higher wages and 
improved working conditions’.** The Chinese Academy of Social Sciences 
reported that there were more than 60,000 so-called ‘mass incidents’ 
(popular protests conducted by waged workers and others, such as 
peasants and the quasi-religious group Falun Gong) in 2006 and over 
80,000 in 2007 (the specific breakdown of ‘mass incidents’ were 
not released by the authorities). Since then, official figures on ‘mass 
incidents’ have no longer been published but experts believe the number 
has further increased.” Since the beginning of the economic crisis of 
2008, more than 30 national strikes occurred in Greece, while Spain and 
Portugal saw several general strikes, including bi- and multi-national 
ones. The dramatic overthrowing of the Mubarak dictatorship in Egypt in 
2011 could not have happened without the labour movement’s strong 
support. And, in South Africa, massive and often violent strikes follow 
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one another rapidly. There is, therefore, a lot of militancy, but this is not 
matched by the strength of labour organizations. Conceivably, other 
structures — kinship networks, local communities, social movements, and 
other types of associations — will increasingly manifest as alternatives 
to unions.*° 

And finally, there are also explicit signs of a renewal. Organizing 
drives for previously unorganized workers in hospitals and the care 
sector, in general, have been increasing in recent years. The rise of the 
International Domestic Workers Network since 2009, including its 
campaign resulting in ILO Convention 189 on Decent Work for Domestic 
Workers (2011), has been an inspiration for many (see also Chapter 12). 
Strikes of incarcerated workers in the US reveal that new segments of the 
working class are beginning to be mobilized. In many countries, trade 
unions are attempting to open up to ‘informal’ and ‘illegal’ workers. 
Quite spectacular is India’s New Trade Union Initiative, founded in 2006, 
which recognizes the importance of both paid and unpaid women’s 
work; attempts to organize not only the ‘formal’ sector but also contract 
workers, casual workers, household workers, the self-employed, and the 
urban and rural poor; and endeavours to restructure collective-bargaining 
frameworks accordingly. 

There is, however, an important obstacle to the renewal of labour 
movements, which makes successes difficult to effectuate: since the 
1970s, national states have lost much of their sovereignty, but this loss of 
power has not been compensated by supranational authorities. We live in 
a transitional period in which many challenges can no longer be dealt 
with by national authorities, and not yet (if ever) by supranational (or 
world) authorities: 


In the contemporary global world there is no equivalent of the 
nation state at the world level that could implement fiscal and 
welfare policies, anti-trust controls, labor and environmental laws 
aimed at regulating markets and at correcting market failures. Nor 
is there a world independent judiciary which can control and 
sanction illegal behavior. Nor is there a democratic polity at the 
world level ...°' 


This helps to explain the ‘negative’ attitude of many social movements 
that say ‘no’ to certain developments and have no positive alternative, 
because this would require a world authority. Nevertheless, transnational 
action focused on states is even possible in these adverse circumstances — 
either by pressing national governments to coordinate policies across 
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borders or by exemplary local activities that can inspire movements in 
other parts of the world. 


A new labour movement will have to develop an internationalist 


approach that is based on cross-border solidarity, even under these 
challenging conditions. It can partly find its foundations in the old labour 
movements, but these will have to change considerably. 
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Global Labour History has rapidly gained ground as a field of study in the twenty-first century, 
attracting interest in the Global South and North alike. Scholars derive inspiration from the 
broad perspective and the effort to perceive connections between global trends over time in 
work and labour relations, incorporating slaves, indentured labourers and sharecroppers, 


housewives and domestic servants. 


Casting this sweeping analytical gaze, The World Wide Web of Work discusses the core 
concepts ‘capitalism’ and ‘workers’, and refines notions such as ‘coerced labour’, ‘household 
strategies’ and ‘labour markets’. It explores in new ways, the connections between labourers in 
different parts of the world, arguing that both ‘globalisation’ and modern labour management 
originated in agriculture in the Global South and were only later introduced in Northern 
industrial settings. It reveals that nineteenth-century chattel slavery was frequently replaced 

by other forms of coerced labour, and it reconstructs the strenuous twentieth-century attempts 
of the International Labour Organisation to regulate labour standards supra-nationally. The 
book also pays attention to the relational inequality through which workers in wealthy countries 
benefit from the exploitation of those in poor countries. The final part addresses workers’ 
resistance and acquiescence: why collective actions often have unanticipated consequences; 
why and how workers sometimes organise massive flights from exploitation and oppression; 
and why ‘proletarian revolutions’ took place in pre-industrial or industrialising countries and 


never in fully developed capitalist societies. 
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